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“Here  at  the  Center,  work  becomes  God.” 
—Matthew  Klam,  Writing  Fellow 


FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER  IN  PROVINCETOWN 


1992-1993  RESIDENT  FELLOWS 


"Art  comes  to  you 


proposing  frankly 


to  give  nothing  hut  the  highest  quality 


to  your  moments  as  they  pass. " Walter  Pater  1839-1894 


Since  1886,  East  Bay  Lodge  in  Osterville  on  Cape  Cod 
has  set  the  standard  for  discriminating  guests. 


Our  continental  cuisine  offers  the  Cape's  only  Four  Star,  Four  Diamond,  Four  Toques  Chef  Our 
Wine  List,  with  more  than  four  hundred  selections,  is  unique  in  New  England.  The  Lounge 


features  internationally  renowned  musicians.  And  our  Cape  Artist  Gallery  will  take  your  breath 
away.  Every  room  in  the  Inn  is  appointed  to  recall  the  turn  of  the  century.  As  Matisse  noted, 
"What  we  are  about,  after  all,  is  expression. " 800. 933.2782  308.428. 3200 


Fine  Arts  Work  Center 

in  Provincetown 


25th  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


SAM  MESSER  “The  Raft,”  monotype,  22”  x 28”,  1993 


The  New  Provincetown  Print  Project  Announces  its  1993  Residencies: 

SAM  MESSER 

May  10-22 

Reception  Friday,  May  21,  5-7  p.m. 

SUE  COE 

Reception  Friday,  August  27,  5-7  p.m. 

ERIC  AVERY 

August  15 -August  27 

Reception  Friday,  August  27,  5-7  p.m. 

JOAN  SNYDER 

Sept.  16-26 

Reception  Friday,  Sept.  25,  5-7  p.m. 

Ten  portfolios  of  a selection  of  prints  by  the  four  artists  are  offered  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  This  year,  the  1993  Portfolio 
is  dedicated  to  the  fight  against  AIDS.  The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  will  donate  the  sale  of  one  portfolio  to  the  Provincetown  AIDS  Support 
Group.  The  artist  and  printer  will  be  present  at  the  receptions  which  take  place  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  24  Pearl  Street,  Provincetown. 

For  more  information  about  the  Print  Project,  call  487-9960. 


c o 

Photograph  by  Joel  Meyerowitz 

I -c:  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
1 '72-93  Fellows  (left  to  right): 

David  Fludd,  Robert  Siegel,  Matthew  Harle, 
Lee  Boroson,  Paul  Lisicky,  Andrew  Peterson, 
Mindy  Mills,  Jane  Fine.  Joshua  Clover,  Janice 
Redman,  Linda  Matalon,  Matthew  Klam,  Joy 
Nolan,  Itty  Neuhaus,  Lucinda  Grealy,  Janet 
McFadyen;  not  pictured;  Alicia  Henry, 
Elizabeth  McCracken,  Andrew  Norton, 
Martha  Ramsey. 


The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 


i8 

A 25th  Anniversary 
Collaborative  Chronology 

by  Christopher  Busa 

34 

Where  Are  They  Now? 

Interviews  with  Seven  Visual  Fellows: 
Ron  Shuebrook,  Frank  Egloff, 

Leslie  Bohnenkamp,  Sharon  Horvath, 
Lisa  Yuskavage,  Zizi  Raymond, 
Marsha  Trattner 
by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 

42 

The  New  Provincetown  Print  Project: 
Therese  Oulton,  Nathan  Oliveira, 

John  Walker,  Jacqueline  Humphries 

by  Michael  Mazur 

46 

Myron  Stout:  New  Selections 
from  the  Artist’s  Journals 

Selected  by  Christopher  Busa 

52 

A Wharf  Is  a Disappointed  Bridge: 

The  Recent  Drawings  of  Paul  Bowen 

Interview  by  Ellen  Sidor 

58 

Dick  Florsheim:  A Neighbor’s  Memoir 

by  Richard  McKown 


n 

60 

Judith  Rothschild  1921-1993 
Nora  Speyer,  Anne  d’Harnoncourt 
Xavier  Gonzalez  1898-1993 
Robert  Jay  Lifton,  Lee  Falk,  Jim  Jones 
Leo  Manso  1915-1993 
Will  Barnet,  Sideo  Fromboluti 


How  It  Was 


68 

Days  Studios:  Summer  of  ’49 

by  John  Grillo 

69 

The  League  at  the  Cape 

by  Tony  Vevers 

72 

Inspiration  S Intoxication 
Circa  1950 

by  April  Kingsley 

74 

Visual  Project 

Kathy  Izzo  and  Jack  Pierson 

76 

The  Plausible  Impossible  Al  Jaffee 

Profile  by  Mary-Lou  Weisman 

82 

The  Darker  Side  of  Comics: 

Art  Spiegelman’s /Ma«5 

by  Howie  Schneider 

86 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Model: 

F.  Ronald  Fowler  Draws 
The  New  Joy  of  Gay  Sex 

Profile  by  Philip  Gambone 

91 

Trust:  The  Collaboration  of 
Nicholas  Kahn  and  Richard  Selesnick 

Interview  by  K.C.  Myers 

94 

High  Art,  Low  Art  and  Trash: 

Notes  and  Nights  from  "The  Movies” 

Memoir  by  Frank  Girolamo 


t e 


97 

Poems  of  the  Body 

Selection  by  Kenny  Fries 


Richard  Morrison 
Eric  Gudas 
Ruth  L.  Schwartz 
Boyer  Rickel 
Sybil  Kollar 
Jane  Miller 
Hilda  Morley 
Kathryn  Levy 
Hugh  Seidman 
Alison  Deming 
Bret  Flournoy 
Jeffery  Beam 
Maureen  Seaton 

104 

3 Poems 

Henri  Cole 
Cyrus  Cassells 
Charlie  Smith 

106 

Holes 

Visual  Projects  by: 

Roy  F.  Staab 
Daniel  Ranalli 
Peter  Hutchinson 

108 

Ecstatic  Generosity: 

An  Interview  with  Olga  Broumas 

by  Sarah  Randolph 


New  Fiction 


Selection  by  Dean  Albarelli 

"4 

Lawnboy 

by  Paul  Lisicky 

121 

Wydette 

by  Maria  Flook 

124 

Postcards  from  Cairo 

by  Brian  Kiteley 


Loving  Language 


126 

A Dictionary  of  the  Avant-Garde 

Essay  by  Richard  Kostelanetz 

128 

Loving  Elvis 

Essay  by  Elizabeth  McCracken 


Book  Reviews 


135 

The  Wild  Iris  by  Louise  Cluck 
Mark  Doty 

AAy  Alexandria  by  Mark  Doty 

Steven  Cramer 

Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations 
16th  Edition; 

Justin  Kaplan,  General  Editor 
Dean  Albarelli 

The  Patron  Saint  of  Liars  by  Ann  Patchett 

Sara  London 

A Violent  Act  by  Alec  Wilkinson 

Christopher  Busa 

Augusta  Cotton  by  Margaret  Erhart 
Dorothy  Antczak 
Jesus’  Son  by  Denis  Johnson 
Dean  Albarelli 

Family  Night  by  Maria  Flook 
Catherine  Gammon 
At  Sea  by  Toby  Olson 
Keith  Althaus 

146 

A Season  of  Walking  with  Mary  Oliver’s 
New  and  Selected  Poems 

Essay  by  Sarah  Randolph 


Exhibitions 


153 

Patrick  Webb 

by  Nancy  Grimes 
Sal  Del  Deo 
by  Sara  London 
Nancy  Whorf 
by  Patrick  Clarke-Fussell 
Ray  Nolin 
by  Frits  Fairhurst 

"Dress  Codes’’  at  the  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston 

by  Ari  Kane 


Artists*  Statements 


159 

A Portfolio  of  Artists 
Exhibiting  in  the  Area 


Cafe  Brioschi 

Humor  by  Susan  Seligson 


174 

A Guide  to  Fine  Dining 
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PROVINCETOWN 


Editor  S Publisher 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 

Associate  Publisher 

GILLIAN  DRAKE 

Associate  Editors 

DEAN  ALBARELLI 
ANN  WILSON  LLOYD 
SUSAN  MITCHELL 

Assistant  Editors 

DEBORAH  ARTAAAN 
SARA  LONDON 
SARAH  RANDOLPH 

Design 

ENS  GRAPHICS 

Art  Production 

ROSA  PLUAAMER 

Advertising  Sales 

HEATHER  PRYCE-WRIGHT 


Published  annually  in  July,  Provincetown  Arts  focuses 
broadly  on  the  artists  and  writers  who  inhabit  or  visit  the  bp 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  seeks  to  stimulate  creative  acbvity  and 
enhance  public  awareness  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  nation’s 
oldest  continuous  art  colony.  Drawing  upon  a century-long 
tradition  rich  in  visual  art,  literature,  and  theater.  Province- 
town  Arts  publishes  material  with  a view  toward  demon- 
strating that  a community  of  artists,  functioning  outside  the 
urban  centers,  is  a utopian  dream  with  an  ongoing  vitality. 

©1993  by  Provincetown  Arts,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
Reproduction  in  whole  or  in  part  expressly  forbidden 
without  the  permission  of  the  publisher. 

Unsolicited  manuscripts  and  photographs  are  welcome  on 
an  exclusive  basis  and  will  be  read  between  August  and 
February.  Reasonable  care  will  be  taken  in  handling  mater- 
ials, but  Provincetown  Arts  is  not  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  : 

Provincetown  Arts 

P.  O.  Box  35,  650  Commercial  Street 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 

Tel:  (508)  487-3167  • In  Mass:  (800)  649-1 155 

Subscriptions  are  $10  per  annual  issue 

Back  issues  available  • Order  form  on  page  152 

Information  concerning  advertising  is  available  on  request. 

PRINTED  IN  USA 

National  and  Canada  Distribution: 

Ingram  Periodicals,  Nashville,  TN 
Internabonal  Periodical  Distributors,  Solana  Beach,  CA 
New  England,  New  York,  Long  Island  Distribution: 

New  England  Circulation  Associates,  Providence,  Rl 

ISSN:  1053-5012 
ISBN:  0-944854-10-9 

Member:  Council  of  Literary  Magazines  and  Presses 


Susan  Mitchell’s  poem,  "Rapture."  published  in 
Provincetown  Arts  in  1992.  was  selected  for  inclusion 
in  The  Best  American  Poetry  1993. 

Deborah  Digges’  poem,  "Rough  Music,"  published  in 
Provincetown  Arts  in  1992,  was  selected  for  inclusion 
in  The  Pushcart  Prize  XVIII:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses. 

Provincetown  Arts  received  First  Place  for  Editorial 
Content  and  Cover  Design  in  the  American  Literary 
Magazine  Awards  in  1992. 


Represented  in  New  York  City  by  MIDTOWN- PA YSON  GALLERIES  745  Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street  NY,  NY  10151  212-758-1900 


20™  CENTURY  AMERICAN  ART 

MODERNISM  AAA  REALISM  WPA  SURREALISM 


MILTON  AVERY 
ROMARE  BEARDEN 
THOMAS  HART  BENTON 
EUGENE  BERMAN 
EMIL  BISTTRAM 
BYRON  BROWNE 
PETER  BUSA 
FEDERICO  CASTELLON 
WERNER  DREWES 
JIMMY  ERNST 
PHILIP  EVERGOOD 
ADOLPH  GOTTLIEB 
MORRIS  GRAVES 
CHAIM  GROSS 
ROBERT  GWATHMEY 
HANS  HOFMANN 
GASTON  LACHAISE 
JACOB  LAWRENCE 


BLANCHE  LAZZELL 
NORMAN  LEWIS 
REGINALD  MARSH 
ALFONSO  OSSORIO 
IRENE  RICE  PEREIRA 
FAIRFIELD  PORTER 
ATTILIO  SALEMME 
CHARLES  SHAW 
BEN  SHAHN 
RAPHAEL  SOYER 
JOSEPH  STELLA 
PAVEL  TCHELITCHEW 
JOSEPH  VOGEL 
JOHN  VON  WIGHT 
VACLAV  VYTLACIL 
MAX  WEBER 
CHARLES  WHITE 
AND  OTHERS 


BORIS  MARGO 

Untitled  (103),  1942,  oil  on  silk  on  paper,  23"  x 15” 


NEW  LOCATIONS  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER;  24  WEST  57th  STREET,  FLOOR  7 

MICHAEL  ROSENFELD  GALLERY 

sow.  57th  St.  NYC,  NY  10019  TEL  212-247-0082  FAX  212-247-0402 


“Studio  Moonlight  No. 3”  I960  20"  x 30“  Oil 


SPECIAL 


Norman  Mailer,  "Lucky  7,"  1985,  ink  drawing 


EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE 
TO  BENEFIT 
THE  FINE  ARTS 
WORK  CENTER 
IN  PROVINCETOWN 
CELEBRATING  ITS 
ANNIVERSARY 


NORMAN 


25  DRAWINGS 


7/23-8/3 


BENEFIT  RECEPTION:  FRIDAY,  JULY  23,  7-9  PM 
S25  DONATION  TO  FAWC 

Anne  Bernays,  Reginald  Cabral,  Berta  Walker:  Co-Hosts 


208  BRADFORD  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN 
HOURS:  DAILY  11-  4 £ 7-10 
ALWAYS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

508.487.6411 


HOWLAND  STREET 


JUANITA  GUCCIONE 


AMERICAN 

SURREALISM 

1942-1948 


“They  Lived  By  The  Sea” 


"CONVERSATIONS  BY  LAMPLIGHT" 


oil,  1944 


SEPTEMBER 

10-23 

1993 


WOHLFARTH  GALLERIES 


234  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-6569 


3418  9th  Street  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20017 
(202)  526-8022 


Oil  & Steel 
Gallery 

representing  the  estate  of 

MYRON  S.  STOUT 


Aegis.  1955-79.  oil  on  canvas.  24  x 20  ' 


30-40  Vernon  Boulevard 
Long  Island  City,  NY  11102 
(718)  545-5707 


RICHARD  BAKER 


Exclusively 

Represented 

by 


WASHBURN  20  W 57  NEW  YORK 


Tlie  Butler  Institute  of  American  Art  for  an  Exhibit  & Catalog  of  work  by  Douglas  Craft 

Carnegie  Museum  of  Art  for  an  Exhibit  & Catalog  of  work  by  Manny  Farber 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  Los  Angeles  for  an  Exliibif  of  work  by  Lee  Bontecou 

Art  Sbidents  League  in  Provincetown  for  a Group  Exhibit 

Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art  for  a Catalog  of  work  by  Garo  Antresian 

Museum  of  African  American  Art  Tampa  for  a Exhibit  of  work  by  Benny  Andrews 

Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts  for  a Catalog  of  work  by  Ben  Norris 

New  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  for  an  Exhibit  of  work  by  Tliomton  Dial 

ProvTncetown  Art  Assodation  for  a Catalog  of  work  by  Salvatore  del  Deo 

Magnes  Museum  for  a Catalog  of  work  by  Jacob  Landau 

Philadelpliia  Print  Club  for  a Catalog  of  work  by  Jerome  Kaplan 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  an  Exhibit  & Catalog  of  work  by  Edna  Andrade 

Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  a Purchase  of  work  by  Robert  Vickrey 

Milwaukee  Art  Musuem  for  a purchase  of  work  by  Letterio  Calapai 

W(K)ster  Art  Museum  for  a Catalog  of  work  by  Emma  Amos 

Fort  Lauderdale  Museum  for  an  Exhibit  of  work  by  Warner  Friedman 

Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  an  Exhibit  & Catalog  of  work  by  John  Biggers 


Since  fuff  time  operation  began  in  1990,  the  Florsheim  Art  Fund  has  maA’ grants  to  some  70 
museums  and 85  mature  artists,  supporting  zoorb.u>hkh  reffects  important  currents  in  ^Tioentieth 
Tenfurz/ American  ^rt  dfistory. 


Further  information  and  applications  are  available  by  writing  to:  A.  L.  Freundlich,  President,  Richard 
ITorsheim  Art  Fund,  4202  Fowler  Ave.  USF  3033, Tampa  F'L.  33620-3033 


The  Richard 
Florsheim  Art 
Fund  is  pleased 
to  announce  its 
grants  to  Artists 
and  W[  us eums  for 
S pring  1993 


FRITZ 

BULTMAN: 


A Retrospective 


The  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art 
August  7 - September  26,  1993 

{Catalog  Available  504.488.263  1} 


The  Estate  of  Fritz  Bultman 
is  represented  by 
GALLERY 
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41  19  Magazine  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  701  15 
504.  897.5300 


MODERN  AMERICAN  ART  ROOTED  IN  THE 
1920s  THROUGH  1950s 

Milton  Avery 

Thomas  Ceorge 

Charles  Shaw 

Charles  Biederman 

Carl  Holty 

Esphyr  Slobodkina 

Ernest  Briggs 

Raymond  Jonson 

Theodoros  Stamos 

Byron  Browne 

Alice  Trumbull  Mason 

Joseph  Stella 

Calvert  Coggeshall 

Josef  Meierhans 

Louis  Stone 

Howard  Daum 

Irene  Rice  Pereira 

Steve  Wheeler 

Werner  Drewes 
Norris  Embry' 
A.  E.  Callatin 

Richard  Pousette-Dart 
Ralph  Rosenborg 
Jack  Roth 

SnyderFineArt 

588  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012  • 212/941-6860 

and  others 

S H I E L D S / P E R K I N S STUDIO 

3 West  Main  Street^  2nd  Floor 
Wellfleet  Center^  MA 
Of^en  Tuesday— Sunday  11—7 


oil  on  canvas,  14”  x 22”,  1992 


Meg  Shields 


five  Lemons 


'Mirror  Painting,”  oil  on  canvas,  24"  x 30' 


Eye  of  Horus  Gallery 

July  23  through  August  3 

Reception  Friday  luiy  23  1993  7 1 1 pm 


'White  Diver."  oil  on  canvas.  30"  x 22" 


1992 


7 FREEMAN  STREET,  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657  • TELEPHONE:  (508)  487-1305 


GALLERY  ZHOUF 

Presents 

Michael  Russo -Paintings  & Drawings 


"The  Bathers,”  1986 


acrylic  on  canvas,  72”  x 90’ 


JULY  24-AUGUST  13,  1993 


Also  representing  other  artists  with  Cape  Cod  and  Provincetown  connections: 

BETTY  BODIAN  • CARMEN  CICERO  • JACK  COUGHLIN  • ELENI  • GILBERT  FRANKLIN 
MIRIAM  FRIED  • KATHY  GLEEZEN-GRILLO  • ELSPETH  HALVORSEN  • JOAN  HOPKINS 
RENITA  JOHNSON  • JACK  LARNED  • LILLIAN  ORLOWSKY  • ELLEN  SIDOR 
TONY  VEVERS  • WAYNE  WILLIAMS  • TARO  YAMAMOTO  • GEORGE  KAREN-ZHOUF 
and  foreign  artists: 

JAROMIR  CICATKA  • LUBOMIR  FARKA  • CHANTAL  HEROUX  • JAROSLAV  JELINEK 
JAN  NAROVEC  • FRANTISEK  SEGERT  • JAN  VALT  • MARTIN  ZHOUF 


Works  from  the  estates  of  WILLIAM  H.  LITTLEFIELD  and 
WILLIAM  FREED  and  graphics  of  1 9th  and  20th  century  masters 
shown  throughout  the  season  from  gallery  portfolios 
upon  request. 


STUDIOS 


PUBLISHERS 
& GALLERIES 


M.  Russo,  “Head  No,  12’ 
acrylic  on  paper,  24”  x 18’ 


ROUTE  6 • P.  O.  BOX  933  • WELLFLEET,  MA  02667 
OPEN  WEEKENDS  & BY  APPOINTMENT  • (508)  349-9898 


The  League  at  the  Cape 


jointly  sponsored  by  the  Art  Students  League  of  New  York 
and  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum. 

A three-part  exhibition  focusing  on  artists  who  were 
or  are  associated  with  the  Art  Students  League 
and  who  have  also  spent  time  working  on  the  Cape 

August  13— September  20,  1993 

Painting  • Drawing 
Graphics  • Sculpture 
Applied  Art  • Illustration 


Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  "First  Voyage" 


oil  on  wood,  1915 


THE  ART  STUDENTS  LEAGUE  of  NEW  YORK  • 215  West  57th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019 

SUPPORTED  BY  THE  ALLEN  TUCKER  FUND  AND  THE  RICHARD  A,  FLORSHEIM  ART  FUND 


Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum 

SUMMER  1993 


• EXHIBITIONS:  The  League  at  the  Cape:  Salvatore  Del  Deo,  40-year  Retrospective;  Arnold  Newman,  Photographs; 
Members  Collage;  Members  Self  Portraits;  Positive  Alliances;  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  25th  Anniversary;  Members 
Landscapes:  Richard  Baker  Selects  from  the  Collection;  Outdoor  Sculpture. 

• CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERTS;  luly  and  August 

• MUSEUM  SCHOOL:  Drawing,  Painting,  White  Line  Prints,  Printmaking,  Monotypes,  Watercolor,  Assembled 
Sculpture,  Children's  Workshops 

• EVENTS:  The  Garden  Party;  Cabaret  in  the  Galleries;  Outdoor  Craft  Fair:  Secret  Gardens  Tbur;  Evening  of  Music 
and  Dance 

• AUCTIONS:  luly  17,  Classic  Provincetown  Artists,  Consignment  Auction:  August  7,  Tbday's  Artists. 

• ALSO:  Panel  Discussions,  Slide  Tdlks,  Yoga,  Tdi  Chi,  Dance  Classes 

SUMMER  GALLERY  HOURS;  Noon-5  pm  and  7-9  daily 
Open  all  year  • Office  hours  9 am  to  5 pm,  Tliesday  through  Saturday 

460  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN,  MA  • 487-1750 


THE  ART  OF  CARTOGRAPHY 

Original  Antique  Maps  & Sea  Charts 

IV,  Blneii  (1635)  I Inml-coloretl  copperplate 
en^ravin^^’. 

This  classic  work  from  the  Dutch  Cohleii  Age 
of  Cartography  reveals  the  Northeast  as  seen 
hy  Europeans  just  after  colonies  were 
launcheil  in  Plymouth  and  Manhattan. 
North  is  to  the  fight  on  the  well-composed 
engraving,  which  was  the  first  map  to  depict 
animals  indigenous  to  North  America.  A 
relatively  accurate  Cape  Cod  was  based  on 
the  explorations  of  Adriaen  Block  who 
entered  the  Bay  seven  years  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Pilgrims.  Three  possible  names 
are  given  for  Cape  Cod  on  the  map,  including 
its  eventual  one.  Intriguing  inaccuracies 
elsewhere  on  the  map  are  Nantucket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard  shoivn  as  a single, 
horizontally  elongated  island:  Manhattan  in 
a triangular  shape:  and  an  oversized  and 
misplaced  Lake  Champlain. 


Call  or  Write  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  $5 

800-423-3741  or  212-308-0018 
FAX  212-308-0074 

Martayan  Lan 
48  East  St. 

New  York,  NY  10022 

Gallery  Hours:  Mon-Fri,  10-6 
Call  for  Sat  & Evening  Hours 


Masterworks  from  Cape  Cod's  Most 
Celebrated  Photographer 


BAY  SKY 

jOEL  MEYEROWiTZ 


JOEL  MEYEROWITZ 


Bay/Sky 

Foreword  by  Norman  Mailer 

In  his  magnificent  new  book  — the  culmination  of 
sixteen  years  of  photographic  exploration  — the  creator 
of  Cape  Light  brings  to  life  the  magical  space  where  the 
sea  meets  the  sky.  Forty  serene  color  photographs  — 
taken  at  various  seasons  and  times  of  day  — capture  the 
many  subtle  moods  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  A photographic 
masterpiece  — and  the  ideal  gift  for  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  moved  by  the  Cape's  beguiling  vistas. 

Available  in  August 


Cape  Light  Calendar 
1994 

This  handsome  calendar,  now 
in  its  sixth  annual  edition, 
showcases  thirteen  of 
Meyerowitz's  dazzling  full-color 
images  of  the  Cape. 
Available  in  July 


Cape  Light 

Meyerowitz's  celebrated  book  of 
classic  Cape  images  — from  sun- 
drenched porches  to  brooding 
beachscapes.  A traditional  Cape 
Cod  gift  and  keepsake. 
Available  in  paperback  at 
bookstores  or  call 
1-800-759-0190 


IMl  Bulfinch  Press 

iMiiHaii  Little,  Brown  and  Company 


GALLERY  ZHOUF 

Presents  a Preview  of  the  European  Tour 

“Zhouf  and  his  American  Friends” 


Top,  left  to  right; 

Lillian  Orlowsky,  Betty  Bodian,  M.  Russo 

Below,  left  to  right; 

Taro  Yamamoto,  John  Grillo,  Jack  Lamed 


G.  K.  Zhouf  communicating  with 
his  1989  self-portrait,  42”  x 46” 


AUGUST  1 4-LABOR  DAY  ’93 


Also  Invited: 


JIM  LECHAY 
GILBERT  FRANKLIN 
PAUL  RESIKA 
TONY  VEVERS 
ELENI 

DAVID  LAAKSO 
CHANTAL  HEROUX 


ELSPETH  HALVORSEN 
CARMEN  CICERO 
MIRIAM  FRIED 
RENITA  JOHNSON 
ELLEN  SIDOR 
JACK  COUGLIN 
and  others 


This  exhibit  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Leo  Manso 


/RTSnjDIOS 


PUBLISHERS 

& GALLERIES  ROUTE  6 • P.  O.  BOX  933  • WELLFLEET,  MA 


02667  (508)  349-9898  • OPEN  WEEKENDS  & BY  APPOINTMENT 


UNTITLED  monoprint,  17"  x 17"  1993 

Printed  at  R.  E.  Townsend  Studio,  Georgetown,  Mass. 


19  9 3 SC 

ALICIA  HENRY 
DONNA  FLAX 
JAMES  BALLA 
BILL  MEAD 
JAMES  HANSEN 
RICHARD  BAKER 
JACK  PIERSON 


H E D U L E : 

JUNE  22-JULY  I 
JULY  2-JULY  12 
JULY  13-JULY  22 
JULY  23-AUGUST  2 
AUGUST  3-AUGUST  12 
AUGUST  1 3-AUGUST  23 
AUGUST  24-SEPTEMBER  2 


ALSO  REPRESENTING: 


GALLERY 


BOB  BAILEY 
MARK  BELL 
ANN  CHERNOW 
CYNTHIA  COBURN 
JACQUELINE  HUMPHRIES 
LESTER  JOHNSON 
NATHAN  WILSON 
DYAN  REY 

424  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
DIRECTOR:  ALBERT  MEROLA 


IRENE  LIPTON 
MICHAEL  MAZUR 
GARRY  MITCHELL 
DUANE  SLICK 
SALLYANN  WEKSTEIN 
BERT  YARBOROUGH 
CARY  LEIBOWITZ/CANDYASS 
RICK  KLAUBER 

PROVINCETOWN  • MA  02657 
(508)  487-4424 


. Buying  and  Selling  19th  & 20th  Century  American 
and  European  Paintings,  Prints,  and  Sculpture 


The 

Caldwell 

Gallery 


Currently  Available  Works: 

Aizpiri,  Paul 

Folinsbee,  John 

Moses,  Grandma 

Alma-Tadema,  Laura 

Gen-Paul  (3) 

Peterson,  Jane  (3) 

Aver>',  Milton  (2) 

Gifford,  Sanford 

Pleissner,  Ogden  (2) 

Benton,  T.H,  (3) 

Gilchrist,  |r.,  W.W, 

Remington,  Erederic 

Butler,  Theodore  (2) 

Hart,  lames  M. 

Renoir,  Pierre 

Coppedge,  Fern 

Hassam,  Childe  (4) 

Sample,  Paul  (5) 

Cortes,  Edouard 

Johnson,  Eastman 

Shahn,  Ben 

Cozzens,  Fred 

Kuehne,  Max 

Sloane,  Eric  (2) 

Crane,  Bruce 

Lawson,  Ernest 

Thau  low.  Frits 

Davies,  A.B.  (2) 

Lee,  Doris  (2) 

Wood,  Grant 

Dawson,  Montague  (3) 

Marca-Relli,  Conrad  (2) 

Woodbury,  Charles 

Derain,  Andre' 

Marsh,  Reginald  (2) 

Yorke,  William 

Farny,  FHenry 

Martin,  Henri 

Ziem,  Felix 

Please  call  or 

write  for  a free  color  catalogue 

(315)682-6551  or  (800)331-1278 
4574  Meadowridge  Road,  Manlius,  NY  13104 


Pauline  Palmer 

Sketch  Clciss,  ca.  1920 
Oil  on  canvas 
28  X 33  inches 
Signed  lower  right 


Sketch  Class,  which  depicts  Charles  Hawthorne's  seaside 
studio  in  Provincetown,  was  exhibited  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  in  1 920.  It  is  one  of  three  Provincetown 
scenes  by  Pauline  Palmer  currently  in  inventory. 


Leo  Manso 

Helios  Emergent,  1956 
Mixed  Media  Collage 
22  X 35  inches 
Signed  verso 


Helios  Emergent  was  exhibited  at  Grand  Central 
Moderns  ini  957.  The  work  was  deaccessioned 
by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  about  1970. 
Early  collages  by  Leo  Manso  are  rare. 


BAKER 
BEAL 
BLUM 
DiMESTICO 
DITACCHIO 
FREUNDLICH 
FRIED 
JARRETT 
KENNEDY 
KUKLINSKI 
LANDIS 
LEFTON 
LOUTI I 
MURPHY 
NOZ 
PEASE 
PUGLIESE 
ROGERS 
ROTH 
RUGGIERI 
SHUMWAY 
SICHEL 
SIDOR 
VANDER 
VILLARD 
WINFIELD 

DIRECTOR: 
DAVID  SIMPSON 


GALLERY  MATRIX 


"Fish  House  with  Draggers”  pastel,  24”  x 30" 

168  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown,  MA  02657  • 508-487-3435 
OPEN  DAILY  12-4  and  7-l\  OR  BY  APPOINTMENT 


JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 


WHERE  THE  OLD  MEETS  THE  NEW 


MOST  DISTINGUISHED 
WATERCOLOR  OF  1934,  1936 
BY  THE  AWCS 

• AMERICAN  WATER- 
COLOR  SOCIETY 

• PHILADELPHIA  WATER- 
COLOR  CLUB 

• NEW  YORK  and 
WASHINGTON 
WATERCOLOR  CLUB 


LA  FORCE  BAILEY  1893—1962 

Exhibition:  August  6 — August  19,  1993 


“My  Studio,  Provincetown” 

BLANCHE  LAZZELL 


19  9 3 


S 


EASON 


6/26-7/8: 

7/9-7/15: 

7/16-7/22: 

7/23-8/5: 

8/6-8/19: 

8/21-9/3: 

9/4-9/10: 

9/11-9/17: 

9/18-10/14: 


Rob  DuToit 
Janice  LaMotta 
Andrea  Lyons 
Milton  Avery 
La  Rirce  Bailey 
Maurice  Freedman 
Nanno  de  Groot 
James  Floyd  Clymer 

Harbor  Views: 
An  Artistic  Tradition  from  Past  to  Present 


A gallery  dedicated  to  the  artists  who  established  Provincetown  as  an  important 
art  colony  and  those  who  continue  in  their  tradition:  Avery,  Lazzell,  Nordfeldt, 
Moffett,  Browne,  Busa*  W.  M.  Chase,  UEngle*  Marantz*  Bailey*,  Freedman*, 
Clymer*  de  Groot*  Hofmann,  Chaffee,  Knaths,  Diehl,  Weinrich,  Hawthorne, 
Walkowitz,  Hensche,  Sterne,  Mars,  Hondius,  Kaplan,  Lindenmuth,  Malicoat,  Wilson, 
De  Martini,  Zorach,  and  others.  New  works  by:  Bruce,  DuToit,  LaMotta,  Lyons, 
and  Wheeler.  ‘estate  representation 


2 Gosnold  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  / 508-487-2169 
Across  from  Adams  Pharmacy,  Town  Landing,  on  the  Beach 


CAPE  COD’S  ORIGINAL  ALTERNATIVE  LIFESTYLE  EMPORIUM 


SMOKE  SHOP  • EROTIC  ADULT  BOUTIQUE  • MARTIAL  ARTS  • UNIQUE  T-SHIRTS  • PEWTER  COLLECTIBLES 
NEW  WAVE  SUNGLASSES  • TIE-DYE  & GUATEMALAN  CLOTHING  • LEATHER  GOODS  • HARLEY  DAVIDSON  DIST. 
We  specialize  in  Sterling  Silver,  Marcasite,  American  Indian,  Fantasy,  Occult,  Bika,  Ethnic  and  Crystal  Jewelry 


346  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657  • 508  - 487-9387 


25th  ANNIVERSARY 

FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 
IN  PROVINCETOWN 

RECEPTION!  a benefit  at  berta  walker’s  gallery,  208 

BRADFORD  STREET,  FOR  THE  OPENING  OF  “NORMAN  MAILER,  25 
DRAWINGS’’  FRIDAY,  JULY  23,  7—9  PM,  $25  DONATION 

AUCTION!  THE  BEST  YET!  FAWC’S  I8TH  ANNUAL  BENEFIT 
AUCTION  WITH  AUCTIONEER  STEPHEN  FLETCHER  OF  ROBERT 
SKINNER  AUCTION  HOUSE.  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  14,  7:30  PM. 
24  PEARL  STREET. 

PARTY!  CELEBRATE  WITH  US  AT  A GALA  EVENTI  FOOD,  DRINK, 
MUSIC,  DANCING,  RAFFLE,  AND  MORE!  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  I I , 
4:30  PM.  24  PEARL  STREET. 

EXHIBITION!  a show  of  paintings  and  sculpture  by 

FAWC  FORMER  VISUAL  ARTS  FELLOWS  AT  THE  PROVINCETOWN 
ART  ASSOCIATION  AND  MUSEUM,  460  COMMERCIAL  STREET, 
SEPTEMBER  24-NOVEMBER  30. 

ANTHOLOGY!  . . . and  coming:  an  anthology  of  fic- 
tion AND  POETRY  BY  FAWC  FORMER  WRITING  FELLOWS. 


The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  celebrates  25  years  of  a Residency  Fellowship  Program 
which  has  supported  almost  500  emerging  writers  and  visual  artists  in  Provincetown. 

Box  565,  24  Pearl  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-9960 


List  November,  for  the  cover  shoot  ofFrovincetown  Arts,  we  assembled  the  20  new  Fellows  who  had  won 
seven-month  residencies  to  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  Painters,  sculf’tors,  fiction  writers,  poets,  mostly  under  50, 
they  had  just  come  to  Provincetown  from  Arizona,  California,  Canada,  Texas,  Virginia,  with  the  majority  being 
from  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Most  had  masters  degrees  in  fine  arts  and  nine  had  applied  to  the  program 
in  the  past  but  had  not  been  accepted.  At  an  appointed  time  we  slowly  gathered  in  the  Stanley  Kunitz  Common 
Room  at  the  Work  Center  complex,  strangers  to  each  other.  Joel  Meyerowitz,  who  volunteered  his  time  to  make 
the  photograph,  suggested  a location  on  the  dunes  accessible  after  a short  walk — through  a woodland  and  across 
a sandy  path  strewn  with  oak  leaves  and  spidery  shadows — that  seemed  hushed  with  ceremony.  Reaching  the 
open  dunes,  the  wind  blew  away  the  silence,  and  punctuated  the  atmosphere  with  tiny  stinging  grains  of 
windborne  sand.  The  Fellows  climbed  the  crest  of  a tall  dune,  leaned  into  the  wind,  and  Meyerowitz  took  their 
picture,  a shabby  yet  noble  bunch  sprouting  in  impossible  soil. 


1993 

CURRENT  VOICES 

AAAHHEW  KLAM  (Writing  Fellow,  1992-93);  I 
heard  about  the  Work  Center  while  I was  at  the 
writing  program  at  Hollins  College.  People  said 
you  really  had  to  have  tough  nuts  to  make  it  in 
Provincetown.  A friend  was  going  to  apply,  but 
decided  he  couldn’t  live  on  the  $375  a month  he 
would  get.  I could.  1 make  it  on  $300. 

When  I first  got  here,  1 took  a lot  of  notes: 
why  am  1 deserving,  how  am  I a part  of  this?  One 


four  or  five  hours  that  day,  I know  that  the  last 
few  hours  are  going  to  be  much  more  connected 
with  the  piece  than  the  first  few.  Knowing  that 
comes  from  day  after  day  of,  not  just  not  having 
a job,  but  being  in  a place  where  the  cartoon  idea 
about  writing  is  destroyed.  When  I first  got  here,  1 
tried  writing  for  seven  hours  a day.  I threw  out  a lot 
of  stuff.  Then,  for  two  months  1 went  for  an 
hour,  or  a half  hour  a day,  and  1 was  done.  1 felt 
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BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


thing  I’ve  noticed  is  that  everybody  is  a 
workaholic.  The  idea  is  to  pare  down  your  life 
so  that  the  thing  that  gives  you  the  most  plea- 
sure is  also  the  most  challenging  and  gives  you 
the  most  angst.  Work  becomes  god.  Nobody 
shares  their  work  with  any  other  activity,  ex- 
cept maybe  Joshua  Clover  who  plays  the  guitar, 
is  a DJ  on  WOMR  radio,  and  writes  while  the 
stereo  is  blasting  in  his  ears.  You  can  go  too  far. 
You  can  become  like  the  poker  player  in  Las 
Vegas  who  owns  one  pair  of  sunglasses,  two 
shirts,  and  lives  in  an  empty  hotel  room.  You  can 
simplify  your  world  so  that  you  know  yourself 
more  completely,  but  there  is  less  to  know. 

Now  for  the  rest  of  my  life  I’ll  know  how  to 
work  a day.  I didn’t  know  how  to  do  that  before. 
When  you’re  the  one  completely  mnning  your 
own  game,  how  do  you  do  it?  1 had  been  writing 
for  four  years  steadily  and  1 hadn’t  got  right 
something  basic  about  myself:  when  I sit  down 
in  the  morning  at  my  computer.  I'm  not  in  touch 
with  it.  It’s  because  I just  woke  up.  If  I write  for 


fulfilled  and  done. 

Elizabeth  McCracken  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  “I  worked  so  hard,  I scared  myself.”  She 
Ekes  to  set  her  alarm  to  go  off  in  the  muddle  of 
the  night.  If  I tried  that.  I’d  fall  apart.  I need  a 
regular  schedule.  At  the  same  tune,  Eving  Eke 
this,  one  wonders — I’m  never  gomg  to  have  a 
family.  I have  succeeded  in  doing  what  takes 
place  El  my  head.  I worry:  am  I too  fulfilled?  I’ve 
thought  of  my  ex-  and  sometunes-girlfriend. 
We  talked  about  this  feeEng  of  not  havEig  a 
family  and  just  wantEig  to  be  successful.  Nureyev 
said,  “When  you’ve  spent  enough  time  alone 
with  yourself,  eventuaOy  you've  married  your- 
self.” I thought  that  was  pathetic.  I don’t  want  to 
marry  myself. 

At  one  point  in  January,  1 was  talkuig  to 
Robert  Siegel  about  how  the  Fellows  could 
make  money  for  the  Work  Center.  Someone 
asked  about  the  endowment  of  this  place,  and 
there’s  not  much.  We  thuik  it  needs  better  PR. 
There  was  a rumor  that  John  Skoyles  was  not 
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sleeping  at  night  because  the  Work  Center  could 
not  pay  its  bills,  but  I walked  into  the  office  and 
was  surpnsed  to  hear  him  making  jokes.  That's 
good.  The  FeUows  are  not  much  aware  of  the 
stress.  They’re  supposed  to  be  unmolested. 

The  great  thing  1 will  take  from  here  is  how 
to  work  up  the  intensity  to  work.  I play  one  song 
for  a couple  of  weeks,  then  it  changes.  Right 
now,  it’s  Aerosmith.  If  1 play  it,  I can't  help  but 
get  up  and  start  dancing  around  the  apartment. 
By  then,  my  body’s  woken.  Up  on  my  com- 
puter, 1 put  one  little  note.  For  a while,  it  was  just 
“Confidence.”  It’s  a little  mantra,  but  after  two 
weeks  I don’t  read  it  anymore.  This  week  I put 
up,  “No  slouch,”  because  my  chiropractor  told 
me  I was  a slouch.  She  taught  me  how  to  stand, 
not  like  in  the  military  with  the  shoulders  back, 
but  with  a natural  curve.  Today  I looked  at  the 
sign  and  I thought,  I'm  no  slouch.  I’m  published 
now.  The  New  Yorker  just  bought  my  first  story 
a few  weeks  ago.  I’ve  had  no  other  good  publi- 
cations, none,  so,  for  me,  it’s  really  a big  deal.  To 
even  be  eligible  for  an  NEA  grant  you  need  five 
publications. 

I had  galleys  two  weeks  ago.  In  my  mind 
they  wanted  me  to  do  a big  revision,  but  the 
man  who  called,  Daniel  Menaker,  calmed  my 
fears.  His  questions  were  so  good,  they  brought 
out  things  that  were  waiting  to  pop  out  of  the 
story.  There  were  a few  things,  three  or  four 
hundred  words  added.  Tina  Brown,  I heard, 
was  sick  of  one  section.  I went  back  to  an  earlier 
version  and  the  additions  I had  to  make  were 
mostly  there  already.  1 revised  it  on  the  tele- 
phone with  a friend  who  works  for  the  Comedy 
Connection.  We  got  it  so  we  thought  it  was 
funny  and  Dan  Menaker  liked  it.  Writing  a story 
is  writing  a story,  but  after  they’ve  already 
accepted  it  there  is  the  pressure  of  their  expecta- 
tions, plus  they  want  it  back  in  three  days.  He 
sent  me  another  set  of  galleys  with  the  final 
revisions,  and  they  got  lost,  which  might  push 
the  publication  date  back.  This  was  my  test  of 
being  a professional. 

JOHN  SKOYLES  (Director):  However  romantic 
our  memories  of  it,  the  Work  Center  can’t  be  as 
it  was  in  its  early  years.  I’ve  changed  too  since 
my  time  as  a Fellow.  I take  pride  in  administra- 
tive work.  Making  things  run  well  is  a pleasure 
for  me.  I used  to  attend  Executive  Committee 
meetings  when  I was  a Fellow.  That’s  when  I 
found  my  love  of  the  Work  Center.  These 
people,  of  all  occupations — real  estate  agents, 
artists,  hotel  owners,  writers,  antique  dealers, 
gallery  owners — were  spending  a lot  of  time 
and  money  to  allow  us  to  do  our  work.  I’m 
coming  back  to  work  for  a cause  I’ve  benefitted 
from.  If  the  director  can  set  a tone,  it  would  be 
one  I’d  imitate  from  my  first  years  here,  when  I 


came  as  a confused  graduate  of  an  MFA  pro- 
gram. From  the  Committee,  I learned  to  focus 
on  work  and  not  the  tinsel  of  prizes  and  awards. 
The  paradox  is  that,  to  prove  ourselves,  we  have 
to  note  whose  work  has  been  well-received 
nationally,  so  we  can  justify  our  existence  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  An  art  colony  might  list  on 
their  brochure  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  who 
spent  a month  there,  like  a boat  passing  through 
a lock.  But  the  writers  we  take  are  simply 
unknown,  and  seven  months  is  a period  in 
which  a lot  can  take  place,  a breakthrough  can 
occur.  I’ve  been  thinking  a lot  about  our  mission. 
Simply  put,  we  want  to  create  a community  of 
writers  and  artists  working  at  the  height  of  their 
powers.  I was  pleased  to  find,  when  I came  here 
last  year,  that  two  former  students  of  mine  from 
Sarah  Lawrence  had  been  chosen:  Lucy  Grealy, 
who  was  a freshman  in  my  poetry  workshop, 
and  Martha  Ramsey,  who  was  a graduate  stu- 
dent 1 met  in  conference  for  an  hour  a week. 

ANNE  BERNAYS  (Writing  Committee  & Chair- 
man of  Board  of  Tmstees):  We  pick  the  FeOows 
the  way  you  would  pick  a horse  for  its  potential. 
We  look  for  a range  of  voice,  we  consider  how 
much  they  would  develop.  It’s  a very  educated 


guessing  game  that  becomes  much  more  than 
taste,  a gut  feeling.  Even  though  they  don’t  get 
paid  to  read,  the  Writing  Committee  considers 
with  great  care,  with  almost  no  joking,  as  if  it 
were  a sacred  act.  Over  the  years,  people  have 
panned  out,  winning  hundreds  of  prizes  and 
awards. 

PAT  DE  CROOT  (President,  Board  of  Trust- 
ees): My  personal  struggle  is  for  the  Center  to  be 
as  available  to  minority  cultures  as  it  is  to  the 
Western  tradition  of  its  founders. 
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GENIUS  LOCI 

ANN  WILSON  LLOYD  (Art  Critic  & Friend  of 
FAWC):  When  Henry  Geldzahler  visited  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  last  December,  he  sug- 
gested that  Provincetown  was  one  of  a handful 
of  places.  Eke  New  York,  Berlm,  and  the  South 
of  France,  that  seemed  to  possess  a genius  loci— 
a generative  aura.  But  Provincetown's  geology 
has  a different  karma  from  stone  circles,  burial 
chambers,  and  other  places  of  antiquity.  The 
town  is  frosting  on  a sandbar,  deposited  at  the 
end  of  glacial  rubble — a piece  of  earth  art  wmd- 
ing  her  spiral  jetty  counter-clockwise  mto  a 
form  the  ancients  endowed  with  degenerative 
powers.  The  town’s  special  contemplative  en- 
ergy — as  well  as  its  cantankerousness — may 
well  come  from  this  slow,  dynamic  torque. 

TIM  SEIBLES  (Writing  FeEow,  1991-92):  All 
that  they  couldn’t  teach  or  wouldn’t  teach  us  m 
school,  all  that  the  holy  texts  deny,  everything 
that’s  missing  from  TV,  radio,  newspapers,  and 
colorful  magazines,  I want  from  poetry. 

«99i 

PARENTAL  FIGURES 

HENRY  GELDZAHLER  (FAWC  Visitor):  There 
have  been  great  teachers  here:  Charles  Haw- 
thorne and  Hans  Hofmann.  Now  there  is  no 
great  teacher,  but  I think  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  functions  as  a single  parental  figure. 
There  are  10  artists  in  this  program.  One  of 
them,  Duane  SEck,  is  concerned  with  making 
work  that  is  meaningful  to  a Native  Amencan 
alive  in  1991  Ei  America.  There  are  thoughts  Ei 
his  head.  There  are  resentments,  angers,  glories, 
prides.  The  work  is  about  becoming  a healthy 
and  forceful  Duane  Slick  in  relation  to  the 
simulacrum  of  the  painting  gesture  of  abstract 
expressionism.  ^ 


DUANE  SLICK  (Visual  Fellow  1990-91,  1991- 
92);  My  painting  is  the  painting  of  a Native 
.■\mencan  who  does  not  do  bead  work. 

lACQUELINE  WOODSON  (Writing  Fellow,  1991- 
92):  The  most  bittersweet  time  for  me  was  the 
last  day  of  the  fellowship  when  we  were  mak- 
ing waffles  and  watching  everybody  leave.  1 
realized  1 had  been  dose  to  all  these  people. 
They  were  straight  white  women,  straight  white 
men.  My  life  didn’t  really  indude  men  at  all, 
except  for  family  members,  not  even  straight 
black  women.  My  life  had  been  largely  lesbian, 
which  was  good  because  it  was  safe.  All  of  a 
sudden  1 faced  a diverse  community  at  the  Work 
Center  and  it  was  possible  to  drive  myself  and 
my  sense  of  the  world  to  a larger  place.  It’s 
frustrating  that  the  Work  Center  does  not  have 
that  going  all  the  time  in  every  aspect  of  itself. 
There  are  no  people  of  color  on  the  Board.  The 
community  is  predominately  white.  And  the 
history  of  the  Work  Center  is  so  white.  There’s 
this  perpetual  whiteness  going  on,  so  you  can’t 
expect  them  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  a person  of 
color  in  a white  environment.  My  year  was 
different  because  there  were  Fellows  of  color. 
Some  of  the  people  1 met  I will  know  for  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

»990 

HORTICULTURE  AND  ART 

THEAAACARTHUR  FOUNDATION  awards  the  Work 
Center  $200,000  as  part  of  a special  series  of 
grants  totalling  $2.5  million  to  support  the  cre- 
ative process  at  18  rural  colonies  designed  for 
individual  artists,  communities  set  up  for  col- 
laborative work  by  groups  of  artists,  and  urban 
facilities  offering  studio  space. 


The  results  of  only  a few  will  be  marketed  to  the 
public  later.  The  research  phase  in  the  arts  is 
rarely  included  in  the  budget  cycles  of  American 
arts  organizations.  This  critical  phase  is  perhaps 
assumed  to  take  place  elsewhere,  for  example, 
in  the  lofts  which  have  replaced  the  19th  cen- 
tury garrets  in  which  artists  starved  and  burned 


NICHOLAS  FLYNN  AND  JACQUELINE  WOODSON. 
FAWC  1991-92 


their  poetry  to  keep  warm.  Too  many  of  those 
interested  in  the  arts  are  content  to  go  along 
with  the  assumption  that  "somehow”  art  will  be 
created  by  artists.  It  is  like  the  baker  assuming 
that  wheat  will  be  found  growing  in  an  idle  field . 

1989 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  TEACHING 

SUSAN  LYAAAN  (Visual  Coordinator):  In  Janu- 
ary we  put  on  a little  show  at  the  gallery  by 
spouses  and  girlfriends  of  some  of  the  Fellows, 
Polly  Burnell,  Breon  Dunigan,  Richard  Fomo, 
and  Mary  Ellen  Metke.  We  caO  them  "bedfel- 
lows.” 


the  Center  as  an  institution,  but  as  an  adventure, 
an  exhilarating  bet  on  the  future  of  the  arts  in 
America.  Originally,  the  Bins  were  used  for 
storing  coal:  now  they  will  be  dedicated  to  a 
higher  form  of  energy,  the  imagination.  We 
offer  the  Fellows,  at  a turning  point  in  their  lives, 
an  alternative  to  teaching,  a vision  of  an  inde- 
pendent life  Eved  by  wits  and  imagination. 

1988 

SANCTUM  SANCTORUM 

CANDICE  REFFE  (Writing  Fellow,  1985-86, 1989- 
90):  The  first  time  1 stepped  across  Route  6, 
down  the  narrow  wooded  path,  past  huckle- 
berry, scrub  oak,  and  then — as  falling  from 
wakefulness  into  dream — into  the  wHd  expanse 
of  dune,  I knew  1 had  found  my  way  back  to  a 
place  1 had  always  been  looking  for,  outside 
time  and  memory.  Away  from  the  din,  one 
hears  the  music  of  the  self,  and  beyond  the 
self— what  we  call  “art.” 


ROBERT  MOTHERWELL  AND  STANLEY  KUNITZ  AT 
DEDICATION  OF  STANLEY  KUNITZ  COMMON 
ROOM,  JULY  29,  1989 


HOWARD  KLEIN  £ ASSOCIATES  (“24  Artists  Com- 
munities; A Study  for  the  MacArthur  Founda- 
tion”): Artists  communities,  by  definition,  look 
inward,  as  does  the  resident  artist.  Most  assume 
that  the  work  produced  by  residents  will  find  a 
way  to  the  pubEc  only  later  through  organiza- 
tions whose  business  it  is  to  disseminate  what 
artists  do  m music,  dance,  literature,  the  visual 
arts.  Artists  communities  cannot  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  a good  review  by  a critic,  a hit  play, 
a PuEtzer  Prize.  They  are  therefore  analogous  to 
research  laboratories  in  which  work  on  numer- 
ous projects  goes  steadily  and  quietly  forward. 


CHARLIE  SMITH  (Wnting  FeEow,  1985-86);  My 
residency  was  Eke  stepping  outside  Amenca  for 
a year  without  leaving  anythmg  necessary  to 
the  work — only  the  clamor  and  the  clattery  msh 
of  worldly  duty  gone,  sea  light  out  the  wEidow, 
memory  intact,  the  fresh  pages  piEng  up.” 

STANLEY  KUNITZ  (FAWC  Founder  & Trustee, 
at  dedication  of  Stanley  Kunitz  Common  Room 
UT  renovated  Burs,  on  his  birthday,  July  29): 
When  they  start  nammg  a buildmg  after  you, 
you  better  watch  out — they  don’t  expect  you  to 
be  around  much  longer.  1 have  never  thought  of 


BRIAN  PFEIFFER  (National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior):  In  1714, 
the  General  Court  recognized  the  right  of  exist- 
mg  uihabitants  to  occupy  the  area,  but  required 
that  they  maurtain  a preacher  and  that  part  of 
the  preacher’s  support  be  derived  from  fisher- 
men who  occupied  the  area  seasonally.  Datmg 
mostly  from  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century, 
artists’  studios  came  to  exist  m Provmcetown  in 
former  bams,  fish  houses  and  sheds  as  weE  as  in 
rear  wings  of  houses  and  as  free-standmg  struc- 
tures built  solely  as  studios;  while  many  were 
built  by  the  artists  that  occupied  them,  a large 
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! number  were  built  on  speculation  as  summer 
rental  properties.  They  share  a single  common 
' feature  in  their  large  windows  that  generally 
‘j  face  north  for  constancy  of  lighting.  Largergroup 

I studios  were  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brewster  and  Pearl  Streets  north  of  Bradford 
Street  where  a former  lumberyard  and  bam 
I!  were  converted  to  F.A.  Days  Studios  in  1914  (24 
I Pearl  Street,  current  site  of  FAWC)  and  the  Euler 
I Studios  were  established  by  Reeves  Euler  in 
S 1920  (4  Brewster  Street). 

I 

I FAWC  ANNOUNCES  $2.5  million  capital  and 
endowment  campaign  with  plans  to  upgrade, 

[acquire,  and  renovate  buildings.  About  half  the 
money  is  intended  to  endow  fellowships. 

I 1987 

CREATIVE  PROCESS 

CARRY  MITCHELL  (Visual  FeOow,  1983-84,  1985- 
86):  I've  been  to  Yaddo,  been  to  MacDoweU, 
and  in  no  way,  shape,  or  form  are  they  related  to 
the  Work  Center.  No  simiEarities,  except  there 
are  artists  in  both  places.  Here,  over  a length  of 
time,  you  end  up  talking  with  people  whom  you 


find  naturally,  without  being  forced  to  meet 
them.  The  intermingling  is  hilarious.  A lot  of  us 
have  just  come  away  from  an  academic  situa- 
tion and  need  to  step  away  from  the  dogma  of 
graduate  school.  I liked  the  work  of  Sol  Le  Witt 
and  Dorothea  Rockbume  and  was  trying  to  do 
I a type  of  non-intuitive,  verifiable  abstraction 
! based  on  a system,  like  using  the  angle  of  a fold 
I to  make  a new  line.  When  1 got  to  the  Work 
Center,  my  studio  was  in  the  top  half  of  the 
bam.  One  night,  on  a full  moon  with  all  the 
Eghts  out,  I started  repainting  all  the  work  I had 
done  here. 


ROBERT  MOTHERWELL  (FAWC  Founder  & 
Trustee):  Every  young  artist’s  major  problem  is 
to  find  the  point  of  attack.  There  are  really 
marvelous  artists  in  terms  of  gift  that  have  never 
found  the  right  point  of  attack.  There  are  many 
artists  who  have  mainly  found  the  right  point  of 
attack,  who,  when  given  pictures,  have  taken 
the  wrong  point  of  attack— whether  it  is  an 
etching,  whether  it  is  a huge  picture  or  a small 
picture,  whether  you  are  using  charcoal,  and  so 
on.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  point  of  attack,  it 
is  dependent  on  what  one  will  accept  as  a result. 
A landscape  painter  might  begin  with  a doodle, 
yet  be  after  something  different. 

PAUL  RESIKA  (Visual  Arts  Committee):  The 
young  always  know,  better  than  their  seniors, 
what  is  really  new  in  the  art  of  our  day — know 
without  thinking — they  are  magnetized  by  it. 
What  they  don't  know,  and  must  learn,  is  the 
great  art  of  the  past. 

SUSAN  SLOCUM  (Director):  The  Work  Center 
produces  no  product.  Rather  it  is  concerned 
with  process.  It  is  hard  to  find  sponsors  for  the 
artist’s  creative  process.  What  would  they  sup- 
port? 


1986 

DIALOGUE 

DENIS  lOHNSON  (Writing  Fellow,  1 98 1 -82;  Vis- 
iting Writer,  1986):  Where  I’ve  gotten  honest  in 
my  life,  it  hasn’t  always  been  in  a poem.  It’s  been 
in  talking  with  other  people. 

ELLEN  DRISCOLL  (Visual  fellow,  1983-85):  The 
dialogue  between  artists  at  the  Work  Center 
goes  on  for  years  after  the  fellowship  ends. 


1985 

BANNED  IN  BOSTON 

DENISE  MINTER  (Visual  Fellow,  1984-85):  We’re 
a happy,  silly  bunch.  It  doesn’t  take  much  to 
make  us  dance. 

BURT  WOLFAAAN  (President,  Board  of  Trustees, 
at  benefit  at  Neilson  Gallery,  Boston,  surrounded 
by  paintings  of  FeUow  Sam  Messer):  We’re 
trying  to  develop  a Boston  presence.  The  sum- 
mer art  colony  in  Provincetown  is  a New  York 
enclave,  and  even  though  there  are  80  former 
Fellows  who  Eve  in  the  Boston  area,  we’re  not 
weO  known  here. 

198^ 

DO  IT  FOR  THE  MONEY  AND 
THE  LOVE  WILL  COME 

MUNRO  MOORE  (President,  Board  of  Trustees): 
SkilEngs  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  place. 
Without  him,  it  would  have  folded.  He  used  to 
see  people  on  the  steet  and  beat  them  up  for  five 
doUars  to  pay  the  mortgage,  aE  the  while  quot- 
ing Thoreau:  “There  is  the  same  fitness  m man’s 
budding  his  own  house  that  there  is  m a bird’s 
buildmg  its  own  nest.” 

STANLEY  KUNTIZ  (FAWC  Founder  & Trustee): 
I’ve  been  to  practically  every  civEized  country  m 
the  world  and  I can  say  there’s  absolutely  noth- 
ing anywhere  like  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 

RUTH  HIEBERT  (Trustee):  The  Founders  of  the 
Center,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  were  Stanley, 
Dugan,  Jim  Forsberg,  Fritz,  Hudson,  and  Myron. 
They  were  the  people  I worked  with  to  get  the 
thmg  movmg.  Fritz  Bultman  did  a lot.  His  wife, 
Jeanne,  and  I did  a lot  of  cookmg  and  a lot  of 
feeding  for  aE  the  visitors.  Prior  to  my  tune,  they 


FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER  IN  1989.  DEMOLITION  OF  PORTION  OF  STUDIO  BUILDING.  IN  PROGRESS.  JANUARY 
1989.  PHOTO  ANN  REICHLIN 


DENIS  JOHNSON.  VISITING  WRITER. 
FELLOW  1981-82 
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wanted  a sort  of  \VPA  program  so  local  artists 
could  get  some  money  and  survive  in  the  win- 
ter, hut  they  didn't  bring  people  in  from  the 
outside.  It  evolved  when  Stanley  started  the 
writing  program. 

1983 

SOUNDS  IDEAL 

JOHN  YAU  (Review  in  Arts  of  FAWC  Fellows 
exhibition  at  Marisa  del  Re  Gallery,  New  York): 
It  sounds  ideal  and  to  a large  extent  it  is.  In  some 
ways  the  Center  is  akin  to  Plato's  Academy, 
despite  the  philosopher’s  notorious  misgivings 
about  artists.  It  is  a community  of  peers  where 
people  can  find  out  who  they  are,  what  they 
want  to  do,  and,  more  importandy,  how  they 
want  to  do  it.  Since  no  one  is  allowed  to  stay  for 
more  than  two  residencies,  there  is  no  sense  of 
the  Center  as  being  a place  of  extended  refuge; 
it  is  not  a destination  so  much  as  a stop  along  the 
way.  The  artists  could  be  divided  into  two 
categories:  those  whose  current  work  suggested 
that  their  ambition  is  to  become  part  of  the 
current  scene,  and  those  who  are  attempting  to 
find  out  who  they  are  by  dealing  with  larger, 
more  difficult  issues.  All  are  in  transition.  They 
are  on  their  way  to  some  place  else.  Sooner  or 
later,  it  will  be  New  York. 

JIM  PETERS  (Visual  Fellow,  1982-84):  1 first 
heard  about  the  Work  Center  from  a newspaper 
story.  1 drove  up  with  my  wife  and  looked 
around  m the  summer.  1 got  the  fellowship  and 
lived  in  studio  number  eight — my  wife,  our  dog, 
our  cat,  and  ourrabbit.  My  wife,  VickyTomayko, 
is  also  a painter,  so  we  shared  the  studio  space. 
It  was  all  very  cosy.  We  love  the  winters  here. 
The  atmosphere  is  lively,  but  not  too  lively.  You 
get  a lot  of  work  done.  There's  still  enough  going 
on,  with  visitors  like  Nancy  Holt,  who  was  just 
here.  Seamus  Heaney  came  in  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  and  read  some  of  his  poems.  This  past 
winter  1 painted  in  studio  number  10,  which 
was  Hawthorne's  studio.  Edwin  Dickinson, 
Philip  Malicoat,  Hans  Hofmann,  Paul  Bowen 
had  it  for  a while.  1 felt  these  ghosts  around.  It 
takes  a lot  of  time  and  effort  to  make  your 
paintings  move.  When  I got  to  the  Work  Center, 
my  work  took  off.  I realized  I could  never  go 
back  to  only  painting  20  hours  or  so  a week.  1 
had  to  put  more  time  in. 

1982 

"HOW’S  YOUR  WORK  GOING?” 

CYRUS  CASSELLS  (Writing  Fellow,  1982-83): 
What  happened  to  me  was  I ran  into  writer's 


PHOTOGRAPHER  JENNIE  LIVINGSTON,  VISUAL 
FELLOW  1984-85.  PHOTO  DENNIS  MATHIS 


MAUREEN  McCOY,  WRITING  FELLOW  1983-84  AND 
1984-85 


WRITING  FELLOWS:  DENIS  JOHNSON  1981-82. 
CYRUS  CASSELLS  1982-83,  FRANZ  WRIGHT  1983-84 
AND  MARIE  HOWE  1983-84,  AT  A COMMUNAL 
DINNER 


BERT  YARBOROUGH.  VISUAL  FELLOW  1977-78  & 
1978-79  IN  HIS  STUDIO  WITH  TRUSTEES  BERTA 
WALKER,  LOUISE  WALKER  DAVY  & RHODA 
ROSSMOORE.  PHOTO  BILL  TCHAKIRIDES 


block,  which  1 didn't  tell  anyone  about,  and 
wound  up  singing  all  the  time.  Now  what’s 
happened  is  my  work  has  become  more  lyrical. 

CYNTHIA  HUNTINGTON  (Writing  Fellow,  1978- 
79, 1982-83):  I’ve  come  to  feel  1 live  in  Province- 
town,  not  just  the  Work  Center  community.  Yet 
without  the  Center,  Efe  here  would  be  infinitely 
less  than  it  is.  The  Work  Center  is  not  an 
experience  that  begins  and  ends  insevenmonths. 
Whether  you  go  or  stay,  something  carries 
through — friends  met  here,  discussions  about 
work,  confrontations  with  many  different  kinds 
of  work,  and,  especially,  the  long  private  times 
spent  facing  the  blank  page,  trying  to  put  it  all 
together.  Continuously  surprising  is  the  inevi- 
table Work  Center  greeting,  “How's  your  work 
going?”  That  energy,  passed  back  and  forth, 
helps  keep  us  all  going. 

1981 

AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

MUNRO  MOORE  (President,  Board  ofTmstees): 
The  American  way  of  life  is  to  judge  any  pro- 
gram by  its  product.  In  our  case,  the  visible 
product  is  Shankpainter  and  the  Walker  Gallery, 
but  that’s  not  the  product. 

CYNTHIA  HUNTINGTON  (Writing  Fellow,  1978- 
79,  1982-83,  following  marriage  to  Bert 
Yarborough,  Visual  Fellow,  1976-78):  1 am  a 
living  example  of  the  relations  between  the  arts. 

1980 

JANUARY  LETDOWN 

JAYNE  ANNE  PHILLIPS  (Writing  Fellow,  1979- 
80):  It  gets  very  isolated,  but  there’s  a kind  of 
intensity  that  can  be  important.  It  can  be  stormy 
and  cold,  yet  very  beautiful. 

MICHAEL  BURKARD  (Writing  Fellow,  1978-80): 
When  1 initially  was  here  I was  afraid  to  sit  still, 
then  during  a January  letdown  began  haphaz- 
ardly reading  late  into  the  nights.  I would  hole 
up  and  write  some  the  foUowing  day,  at  odd 
moments,  usually  haphazardly  again,  and  soon 
1 had  some  poems  going.  And  1 was  able  to  keep 
them  going. 

1979 

POETIC  JUSTICE 

VIVIEN  RAYNOR  [New  York  Times  review  of 
benefit  exhibition  of  current  Visual  Fellows  in 
New  York  at  Nobe  Gallery):  The  show  reflects 
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the  peace  of  existence  untroubled  by  money 
worries,  as  well  as  preoccupation  with  tech- 
nique. 

BERTA  WALKER  (at  FAWC  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs by  Berenice  Abbott  whom  her  father 
Hudson  Walker  had  commissioned  in  1943  to 
document  the  logging  operations  of  the  Red 
River  Lumber  Company  in  Northern  California, 
founded  by  his  grandfather,  T.B.  Walker):  Dad 
would  be  very  happy  that  these  photographs 
were  discovered  and  given  to  the  Work  Center. 
It  is  so  poetic  that  it  happened  to  work  out  this 
way  with  the  Center  located  m a lumberyard. 

1978 

TRANSIENTS 

DAVID  WHEELER  (Visual  Fellow,  1 975-77)  walks 
from  Boston  to  Provincetown  wearing  art  to 
raise  money  for  the  Work  Center.  Covers  120 
miles  in  four  days. 

BEN  BROOKS  (Writing  Fellow,  1975-76, 1976- 
77,  catalogue  essay  for  exhibition  at  the  Provin- 
cetown Art  Association  & Museum  which  sur- 
veyed the  work  and  life  of  artists  associated 
with  the  Lumberyard  Studios  between  its  be- 
ginning in  1914  and  its  purchase  in  1972  by  the 
Work  Center):  Remembering  back,  it  is  the 
place  itself  that  has  stayed — the  Lumberyard.  A 
center  for  artists  because  that  is  where  work  is 
done,  a building  but  not  an  institution,  a long 
string  of  workrooms  but  not  a school  or  an 
organized  community.  Sometimes  Days  was 
dominated  by  a single  artist,  sometimes  not. 
Records  were  not  kept  because  they  were  not 
important.  The  story  is  how  the  work  went  into 
the  lives  or  came  out  of  them.  The  place  be- 
comes, looking  back,  the  home  where  artists 
settled  for  a time;  where  years  could  melt  to- 
gether in  single  cells,  small  boxHke  rooms;  where 
generations  could  mix,  styles  and  talents  and 
ambitions  overlap;  where  memory,  being  only 
a dream  filtered  through  time,  could  fbc  on 
events  and  notions,  and  thus  come  to  order  a 
past. 

JOHN  SKOYLES  (“Tenth  Anniversary  Newslet- 
ter”): I know  it  sounds  like  a corny  and  impos- 
sible concept — a community  of  writers  and 
artists— but  that  is  what  1 had  been  missing 
since  I left  the  Center.  1 suddenly  realized  this 
when  1 arrived  for  a third  visit  two  months  ago. 
I parked  my  car  in  the  lot  and  went  to  see  one  of 
the  Visual  Fellows,  a good  friend  whose  birth- 
day had  been  the  day  before.  He  began  describ- 
ing the  party  and  showing  me  the  gifts  he  had 
received.  1 found  myself  feeling  slightly  jeal- 
ous— both  remembering  past  parties  here  and 
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now  feeling  left  out  as  a stranger. 

STANLEY  KUNITZ  (Chapters  from  an  Unfin- 
ished Novel,  published  in  Shankpainter,  No.  16): 
The  Company,  which  before  the  war  had  been 
a medium-sized,  closely-knit  corporation  deal- 
ing in  parts,  had  so  flourished  and  ramified,  with 
its  plants  and  sub-plants,  warehouses,  subsid- 
iaries, agencies,  and  affiliates,  that  it  was  scarcely 
recognizable  as  the  same  business.  Only  a hand- 
ful of  the  familiar  faces  remained,  and  these 
were  so  dispersed  among  hordes  of  newcomers 
that  on  the  infrequent  occasions  when  he  thought 
he  glimpsed  a friendly  eye  in  the  long  lines  at  the 
gates  or  among  the  throngs  at  the  cafeteria, 
there  would  be  time  for  only  the  merest  flicker 
of  recognition  before  somebody  he  had  never 
seen,  a perfect  stranger,  occupied  the  place. 

CATHERINE  GAAAMON  (Writing  Fellow,  1977- 
78,  1981-82):  1 like  it  here,  but  we’re  all  tran- 
sients. 

1977 

FUZZY  BUT  NOT  FACILE 

DAVID  RICSBEE  (Writing  Fellow,  1976-77):  Art- 
ists waste  a lot  of  time.  They  daydream.  They 
can  be  seen  strolling  on  the  beach  during  busi- 
ness hours.  Their  days  have  fuzzy  outlines. 

SUSAN  MITCHELL  (Wnting  Fellow,  1977-79): 
Before  1 came  to  the  Work  Center,  1 did  graduate 
work  at  Columbia.  1 got  into  Middle  English  and 
Old  English  because  I loved  the  sound, 
hwaethwugu,  like  another  language.  It  had  a great 
feel  in  my  mouth.  I was  excited  by  the  sensuous 
textures.  But  I discovered  that  academia  was  not 
about  the  sensuous,  the  love  of  language,  or  the 
love  of  literature.  It  was  about  power,  about 
having  your  argument  top  somebody  else’s  ar- 
gument, whether  it  was  correct  or  not.  Increas- 
ingly, it  was  nit-picking,  pedantic,  and  sterile. 
There  I was  on  this  course  that  I was  feeling  less 
and  less  committed  to,  and  I found  myself 
without  an  identity  as  a writer.  How  can  you 
say  you’re  a writer  if  you  haven’t  published 
anything?  Maybe  you  can,  but  it’s  hard  to  do. 
What  proof  do  you  have?  Passing  a bar  exam 
makes  you  a lawyer.  Passing  your  medical  boards 
makes  you  a doctor.  What  do  you  have  to  do  to 
say  you're  a writer?  Publish,  and  publish  in 
certain  publications.  Being  a grad  student  was  a 
v/ay  of  having  an  identity  when  1 had  no  other, 
but  it  was  a false  identity,  like  wearing  a mask. 
I’ve  spoken  to  a lot  of  other  writers  and  found 
hov/  many,  like  myself,  went  almost  aU  the  way 
to  the  Ph.D.,  didn’t  write  the  dissertation,  then 
realized  they  weren’t  academics.  They  were 


going  to  be  writers.  What  did  carry  over  was 
what  was  always  there  in  the  first  place,  that 
love  of  language. 

SUSAN  MARENECK  (Visual  Fellow,  1977-78): 
Myron  Stout  said  to  me,  “Your  work  is  not 
unusually  facile,  just  full  of  fife.” 

1976 

CONTINUITY  AND  THE  CUHINC  EDGE 

PETER  AAACARA,  bom  in  Provincetown,  son  of 
the  captain  of  a fishing  dragger  who  used  to  play 
as  a boy  near  his  house  at  Days  Lumberyard, 
graduate  of  Provincetown  High  School  and  U 
Mass  at  Amherst,  where  he  studied  with  John 
GriHo  who  had  studied  with  Hans  Hofmann  at 
Days  Studios  in  the  ’50s,  selected  as  the  first 
locally-bred  Visual  Fellow  since  the  year  of 
founding  when  nearly  all  Fellows  had  local 
connections. 

B.H.  FRIEDMAN  (Writing  Committee):  In  June 
I was  asked  by  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  to 
participate  in  their  lecture  series  and  asked  Rick 
Klauber,  26,  to  join  me,  50,  in  a dialogue  having 
the  purposely  loose  and  flexible  title  “Two  Cen- 
erations  on  the  New  York  Art  Scene.”  To  estab- 
lish how  the  dialogue  would  begin,  he  hung  the 
paintmg  he  gave  me  for  my  birthday  and  I read 
a few  paragraphs  from  my  journal,  dealing  with 
esthetic  matters,  including  the  entry  in  which  I 
say  I’d  like  to  write  a book  as  pleasant  to  read  as 
eating  a bowl  of  peanuts.  That  statement,  more 
than  Rick’s  painting,  offended  a large  part  of  the 
audience,  particularly  the  regular  Provincetown 
lecture-goersandthe  olderartists.  Peanuts!  Pleas- 
ant! But  art  is  suffering,  art  is  subversive,  art  is 
upEfting,  art  is  catharsis,  art  is  anything  but 
peanuts.  I couldn’t  be  talking  about  high  art,  I 
must  mean  pop  art.  1 cited  Mailer’s  “epistemo- 
logical model”  from  a recent  article  of  his,  and 
argued  that  Joyce,  Pound,  and  others  had  made 
art  out  of  “junk.”  I defended,  myself  against 
Stanley  Kunitz’s  pieties  about  the  artist  as  revo- 
lutionary and  Dr.  Norman  Zinberg’s  surpris- 
ingly similiar  Freudian  doctrine  about  the  artist 
as  destroyer.  On  and  on  it  went.  Yesterday  1 
awoke  sad  that  I had  somehow  messed  up  the 
evening  with  peanuts.  But  last  night  Abby  and 
I had  dinner  with  Myron  Stout  at  the  Bultmans’. 
It  was  clear  that  Myron  and  Fritz  understood 
what  I was  trying  to  say  and  that  they,  like  us, 
know  that  art  is  hard  work,  lonely,  etc.,  but  that 
is  taken  for  granted  and  does  not  mean  subscrib- 
ing to  an  esthetic  of  suffering.  Fritz  quoted 
Bonnard  as  having  said  he’d  like  to  do  paintings 
as  beautiful  as  a well-made  hat. 


ALICIA  HENRY,  VISUAL  FELLOW  1991-21  AND  1992-93 
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HUDSON  WALKER  (FAWC  Founder  & Trustee 
at  Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery  dedication  luly  16 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  two  months  before 
his  death):  I hope  this  gallery  will  continue  to  be 
; the  cutting  edge  for  the  young  artists  here,  or  1 
j wouldn't  want  my  name  on  it. 

I 1975 

1 

i CHEAP  AFFIRMATION 

.j  KEITH  ALTHAUS  (Chairman,  Writing  Commit- 

Itee):  Dugan  turned  me  in  a good  direction.  1 
could  have  turned  to  mush.  He  writes  more 
about  ideas,  gritty  reality.  He  reads  in  a deep 
voice  that  makes  the  floorboards  rattle.  Some- 
j one  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  have  more  uplift- 
ing poems.  He  replied  that  he  didn’t  like  cheap 
affirmation. 

JUDITH  SHAHN  (Friend  of  FAWC):  Part  of  the 
j original  mission  was  to  return  artists  and  writers 
I to  the  community  that  spawned  them.  How 
many  Fellows  have  stayed  on  to  live  in  the  area? 
How  many  others  have  become  Friends  of  the 
Center?  People  ask  how  1 am  related  to  the  Work 
Center.  I say  1 am  related  by  marriage  to  Dugan. 

MARTHA  FOWLKES  ECLOFF  (Director):  That’s 
what  the  Work  Center  is  all  about — to  get 
people  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  arts  to 
stay  in  Provincetown. 

1974 

AT  WIT’S  END,  YET  NOT  DREAMING 

JOHN  ASHBERY  reads  new  poems  at  the  Work 
Center  in  April,  including  one  recalling  a book- 
store in  Provincetown  from  a previous  visit  which 
since  seems  to  have  disappeared:  the  “. . .it  was  all 
a dreamV  Syndrome,  though  the  “all”  teUs  tersely/ 
Enough  how  it  wasn’t. 

JOHN  SKOYLES  (Writing  Fellow,  1974-76):  Be- 
fore 1 came  as  a Fellow,  1 received  a copy  of 
Shankpainter.  1 read  extraordinary  poems  by 
Diane  Wald,  Keith  Althaus,  and  others.  Some  of 
it  was  surreal,  but  even  in  its  near-surrealism,  it 
was  rooted  enough  so  it  was  not  like  a lot  of  the 
work  of  the  neo-surrealists  of  the  ’60s,  those  tour 
de  forceslike  The  Wounded  Mattress.  GettmgShank- 
painter  in  the  mail  and  reading  that  fresh  work 
was  eye-opening.  Some  of  the  work  was  un- 
formed, wholly  different  from  Iowa  where  ev- 
erything was  formed.  There,  when  it  fell  flat,  it 
fell  flat  because  it  was  trying  so  hard  to  be 
finished.  And  this  work  that  1 read  here  was 
more  engaging  because  it  was  trying  for 
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something  more  than  craft — for  emotion,  range, 
surprise.  I owe  something  to  both  schools.  Greg 
Pape’s  poems  were  very  well-shaped,  realized, 
with  an  emotional  core  unafraid  of  sentiment, 
which  he  risked.  There’s  a poem  about  his 
mother,  “The  Dance,”  in  which  she  lifts  up  her 
skirts  and  dances  on  a bar.  He  had  a tough  life 
with  his  mother  who  moved  around  a lot.  He 
was  in  the  bar,  a child,  watching  the  men  while 
his  mother  danced.  But  he  transfers  the  senti- 
ment away  from  the  poor  kid  who’s  going 
through  this  to  the  head  of  an  elk  that’s  hanging 
on  the  bar  wall.  He  starts  to  look  at  the  scene 
through  the  eyes  of  the  elk.  Dugan  clarihed  for 
me  the  relationship  between  a Fellow  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Writing  Committee.  At  a reading 
during  my  first  month  here,  he  introduced  me  as 
his  “colleague.”  He’s  generous  like  that.  1 was  24 
and  this  man  had  written  poems  I admired  aO 
my  youth.  It  was  the  same  with  Stanley  Kunitz: 
I'd  give  him  my  poems  and  he  would  sit  down 
at  his  coffee  table  and  talk  about  what  I was 
doing  right  and  wrong.  Dugan  would  do  the 
same  thing.  He’d  hand  back  legal  pages,  four  or 
five,  of  straight  observation  about  the  work.  On 
the  envelope  it  would  say:  “Contents:  Four 
poems  by  Skoyles.  Comments  by  Dugan.”  Even 
when  they  didn’t  like  it,  there  was  always 
respect  for  the  work. 

1973 

CAN  A MAN  LIVE  ON  THE  DUNES  AND  PUT 
ALL  AMERICA  BEHIND  HIM? 

JOHN  CHEEVER  reads  in  April  from  short  stories 
currently  out  of  print. 

BARBARA  BAKER  (Friend  of  FAWC):  I think 
Provincetown  was  terribly  naive  in  its  dealings 
with  the  National  Park.  We  should  have  de- 
manded that  the  dunes  be  a wilderness,  rather 
than  a recreational  area  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
I spent  some  time  out  there  with  Roger  Skillings. 
We  always  went  swimming  without  clothes 
because  there  was  never  anybody  on  the  beach. 
We  were  swimming  about  9:30  in  the  morning 
and  all  of  a sudden  this  white  jeep  shows  up,  this 
ranger  with  a girl  in  his  jeep,  so  he’s  probably  not 
even  on  duty.  He  starts  yelling  at  us  to  come  out 
of  the  water  and  put  some  clothes  on.  It  was 
surreal.  I wouldn’t  move.  Roger  was  furious.  He 
got  out  of  the  water  without  any  clothes  on, 
walked  up  to  the  white  jeep  with  the  ranger  and 
the  girl,  and  said,  “Is  anything  wrong?"  The 
ranger  said,  “Well,  you’ll  have  to  put  some 
clothes  on.”  Roger  said,  “If  you  look  to  the  east 
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and  if  vou  look  to  the  west,  there  is  nobody  on 
the  beach  but  us  four  for  miles  and  miles.  Who 
should  1 put  clothes  on  for?”  Roger,  in  all  his 
wmting,  talks  about  other  people.  For  him  the 
dunes  were  extremely  personal.  He  can’t  speak 
of  It.  It  would  open  up  too  much. 

1972 

GHEE  PATRICK  SHOULD  GET 
A LimE  PLUG 

BEN  BROOKS  (“Days  Lumberyard  Studios”):  In 
1972  Joe  Oliver  sold  the  Lumberyard  to  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center,  ending  one  era  and  begin- 
ning another.  The  pnce  was  $120,000 — a rea- 
sonable price  for  Provincetown,  for  that  much 
property,  recently  improved  and  remodeled. 
The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  had  been  mnning 
since  1968,  but  without  a real  home.  Now  it  had 
studios  for  its  artists  (and  writers),  and  soon 
converted  the  plumbing  and  heating  supply 
rooms  into  a gallery.  It  made  a common  room 
for  the  Fellows,  a darkroom,  and  the  old  coal 
bins  were  used  as  work  spaces.  During  the 
summer  the  Work  Center  will  rent  the  property 
to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

RUTH  HIEBERT  (Trustee):  Ghee  Patrick  should 
get  a little  plug  because  she's  the  one  who  got 
the  Work  Center  incorporated  this  year. 

GHEE  LIVINGSTONE  PATRICK  (Executive  Secre- 
tary): At  first  we  didn’t  have  a Director,  we  had 
an  Executive  Secretary,  Ruth  Hiebert.  When  she 
became  a trustee,  I took  her  place.  We  were  in 
deep  financial  trouble.  We  needed  $10,000.  We 
needed  to  organize,  but,  as  Myron  said,  artists 
and  writers  are  reluctant  administrators.  I was 
pregnant  and  supposed  to  be  working  part- 
time.  We  had  meetings  every  day.  I donated  half 
my  weekly  salary  back  to  the  Center.  The  issue 
of  our  incorporation,  separate  from  the  um- 
breOa  of  the  AFA,  came  up.  I called  Hudson 
Walker  in  New  York.  He  was  discouraged.  He 
told  me  to  drop  it,  to  let  it  go.  But  I didn’t. 

HUDSON  WALKER  (interview  with  Robert 
Brown,  Archives  of  American  Art):  So  often 
artists  are  caOed  impractical  people.  That  really 
isn’t  true.  They  always  manage  to  get  along, 
although  their  economic  level  is  less  than  aver- 
age. They’re  very  practical  people.  They  want 
to  live,  be  left  alone  to  do  their  work. 

FRITZ  BULTAAAN  (FAWC  Founder  & Trustee): 
For  many  years,  my  images  would  emerge  after 
pushing  myself  to  exhaustion.  Every  young 
artist  must  have  an  assurance  of  self  commensu- 
rate with  the  real  challenge  he  or  she  is  making. 


The  artist  is  one  of  the  last  who  is  and  must  be 
alone — a pathological  case  brought  under  the 
highest  control  out  of  a need  to  externalize  an 
inner  vision. 

I97» 

NOT  A NICKEL  ON  THE  HORIZON 

LOUISE  GLUCK  (Poetry  Fellow,  1969-71):  The 
function  of  an  ideal  is  to  compel,  in  our  behav- 
ior, its  approximation.  The  attempt  at  an  impos- 
sible standard  inspires  individual  acts  of  good- 
ness. 

HUDSON  WALKER  (Robert  Brown  interview. 
Archives  of  American  Art):  I am  the  president  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown,  as 
of  a year  ago.  That’s  been  set  up  with  the  idea  of 
giving  graduate  students  a chance  to  work  on 
their  own.  It’s  not  a school.  It’s  not  a graduate 
school.  They  come  here  in  the  wintertime  from 
October  to  May.  They  can  call  on  the  staff, 
which  includes  people  like  Stanley  Kunitz,  Rob- 
ertMotherwell,  Richard  Florsheim,  Mervinjules, 
and  so  on— James  Forsberg,  Philip  Malicoat — if 
they  want  to.  But  there  are  never  requirements. 
We  are  hoping  to  continue  it  on  a small  basis 
indefinitely.  By  small,  I mean  no  pressing  for 
large  numbers  of  Fellows.  The  whole  plan  was 
thought  of  as  a two-pronged  proposition  to  help 
the  economy  of  Provincetown,  by  bringing 
young  people  here  with  a certain  smaO  amount 
of  money  to  spend,  to  bring  in  their  friends  and 
relatives,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  economy. 

ROGER  SKILLINGS  (Writing  Committee):  In  1 97 1 
we  had  not  a nickel  and  less  on  the  horizon.  The 
letters  of  acceptance  were  about  to  go  out. 
“Who’s  signing  them?”  Ruth  Hiebert  demanded. 
“Where’s  the  money  going  to  come  from?”  “You 
sign  them,  you’re  the  Executive  Secretary,” 
Stanley  said.  “Not  me,”  she  said.  “Send  the 
acceptances,”  Stanley  said— “The  money  always 
comes.  You  know  it  does.” 

MUNRO  MOORE  (Tmstee):  A group  of  artists 
looked  at  each  other  and  said,  “We  all  came  here 
as  young  artists  and  we’ve  all  grown  old.  There 
are  no  young  ones  coming  here.” 

lOSEPHINE  DEL  DEO  (Friend  of  FAWC):  The  Art 
Association  agreed  to  Hudson  Walker’s  sugges- 
tion that  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  be- 
come the  new  sponsor  of  the  Work  Center. 
Walker,  who,  as  everyone  knew  had  nursed  the 
baby  through  its  first  months  of  life  and  who 
was  committed  to  its  survival,  was  a determin- 
ing voice.  He  had  earned  the  right  of  strong 
recommendation  by  his  own  personal  commit- 
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merit,  and  his  plan  was  honored  without  dis- 
sent. 

"A  PROPOSAL  from  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  Provincetown  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts”:  The  present  program  of  the  Center— 
originally  the  idea  of  a group  of  professional 
artists — has  been  determined  from  the  begin- 
ning by  practicing  artists  and  writers.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  is  clear:  through  their  own 
experience  such  persons  have  an  astute  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  young  creative  persons 
during  the  period  of  time  between  formal  edu- 
cation and  establishment  of  careers. 

TONY  VEVERS  (Resident  Artist):  In  the  early 
70s  it  was  still  important  for  a young  artist  to 
spend  time  in  New  York.  I felt  a problem  with 
the  Work  Center  was  that  its  program  took 
place  during  the  winter,  months,  when  any 
serious  would-be  artist  would  want  to  be  in  the 
city  where  the  action  was.  At  this  time  I was  the 
only  professional  teacher  on  the  staff.  Occasion- 
ally I felt  at  odds  with  Myron  and  Jim.  Photog- 
raphy, for  example,  was  becoming  an  important 
discipline  in  art  schools  and  I thought  we  were 
missing  out  by  excluding  it.  But  later  I realized 
that  painting  and  sculpture  were  all  we  could 
handle  in  the  beginning.  Before  the  Center  pur- 
chased the  Lumberyard,  the  Fellows  were  all 
jammed  together  in  what  is  now  a restaurant  on 
a comer  across  from  Cumberland  Farms.  There 
were  two  or  three  to  a studio,  busy  as  bees.  And 
there  was  no  gallery,  which  1 thought  was  a 
good  thing.  Working  towards  a show  seems  to 
me  to  take  the  edge  off  the  freedom  to  play 
around,  which  is  what  the  Work  Center  stands 
for. 
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ART  IN  DECLINE  ON  KAPE  KOD 

CHRYSLER  ART  MUSEUM  OF  PROVINCETOWN  an- 
nounces that  it  will  move  its  collections  else- 
where. 

NORAAAN  ZINBERC,  M.D.,  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry, ITarvard  University,  lectures  at  the  Work 
Center  on  the  first  controlled  experiments  of 
marijuana  use  and  the  social  and  psychological 
impact  of  the  drug. 

PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  8 MUSEUM  spon- 
sors community  forum,  “What  Is  Happening  to 
Our  Art  Colony?”  General  lament  for  the  sad 
shape  of  the  art  colony.  The  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  is  praised  for  its  efforts,  but  complaints 
are  raised  that  the  young  people  they  attract 
don’t  get  involved  with  the  community.  Ron 


FAWC'S  FIRST  HEADQUARTERS  ON  STANDISH 
STREET.  BEFORE  MOVING  TO  PEARL  STREET. 
1968-1972 
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Shuebrook,  Visual  Fellow,  raised  a question 
about  whether  we  should  talk  about  quantity  or 
qualiw  when  we  talk  about  art.  The  business 
point  of  \dew  was  raised  by  Roslyn  Garfield 
who  said  the  half  dozen  studios  available  in 
towti  rent  for  a ntmirnurn  of  $1500  per  season. 
Phil  Malicoat  said  Provincetown  was  a wonder- 
ful place  to  live  for  10  months  of  the  year. 
Moderator  Mervin  Jules  said  many  on  the  board 
of  the  Art  Association  would  like  to  turn  over 
responsibility  to  the  young  but  for  some  reason 
there  isn’t  a nucleus  of  willing  young  people. 

KATHERINE  KUH  (Report  on  same  fomm  in  the 
Saturday  Review):  The  entire  evening  focused  on 
the  collective  life  rather  than  on  the  lonely 
business  of  being  an  artist.  What  puzzled  me 
was  the  unrealistic  and  yet  innocendy  material- 
istic tone  of  the  meeting,  with  strategies  for 
wooing  collectors.  I have  always  felt  art  colonies 
prosper  best  when  they  coalesce  spontaneously 
without  premeditation.  The  audience,  seem- 
ingly in  search  of  its  lost  youth,  harped  on  the 
need  to  bring  young  artists  to  Provincetown. 
Here  the  generation  gap  seemed  to  be  working 
in  reverse,  for  the  old  were  pleading  with  their 
long-haired  antagonists  to  return,  to  give  new 
life,  to  upset  the  humdmm  tenor  of  the  Art 
Association  group  shows.  They  talked  wistfully 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  turn  back  the  clock 
merely  by  organizing  a forceful  lobby  to  deal 
with  the  town’s  Selectmen.  But  a new  organiza- 
tion, the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  is  intelligently 
exploiting  these  off-season  months  when  rents 
are  low  and  thoughtful  painters,  sculptors,  and 
writers  come  out  of  hiding. 

ROGER  SKILLINGS  (Writing  Fellow,  1969-70, 
1970-71):  Early  in  1970  Bill  Gilson,  one  of  the 
first  writing  Fellows,  put  out  a 44-page  mimeo- 
graphed and  stapled  magazine,  in  order  for  us  to 
read  one  another’s  current  work,  and  to  show 
the  Visual  FeOows  who  hung  their  paintings  in 
the  room  that  served  as  a gallery  in  the  old  Work 
Center  on  Standish  Street.  Bill  walked  around 
town  handing  them  out.  In  September  we  chose 
a name  for  a second  issue:  Shankpaituer,  said  Bill, 
which  seemed  extremely  peculiar  to  me.  I con- 
cocted Focsle,  Old  Colony,  Ace  of  Spades,  Giro's, 
Cookie’s,  Piggy's,  etcetera,  down  the  limitless  list 
of  bars  in  town.  Stanley  suggested  Gull  Hill,  and 
everyone  tried  Land's  End.  Bill  kept  shaking  his 
head  and  saying,  ‘I  like  it,  I really  like  it,  it's  a little 
weird,  it’s  different.’  Dedicated  to  Stanley  Kunitz 
and  AJan  Dugan,  the  first  issue  was  an  edition  of 
135,  plain  blue  covers,  58  pages,  and  printed 
v/ork  by  all  the  first  year  writing  Fellows:  Keith 
Althaus,  Bill  Gilson,  Louise  Gliick,  Bart  Gerald, 
Peter  Frawley,  Margaret  Murray,  and  myself. 


RLTTH  HIEBERT  (Executive  Secretary):  Suzanne 
Sinaiko  bought  our  first  mimeograph  machine. 
We  were  desperate. 

1969 

BEGINNINGS 

ERNEST  VANDERBURGH  (Director):  I was  there 
as  director  of  development  in  ’67,  ’68,  and 
stopped  in  ’69.  Huddy  Walker  and  Richard 
Florsheim  were  the  guys  who  made  it  possible 
to  get  this  thing  going.  Sal  and  Josephine  Del 
Deo  were  also  critical.  They  were  powerful 
influences  at  the  Art  Association  as  well.  Huddy 
put  up  the  lion’s  share  of  the  money  and  kept  on 
supporting  it  until  it  finally  took  off.  It’s  a euphe- 
mism to  say  I was  overworked.  Anyone  raising 
money  has  too  much  work  to  do.  I took  a notion 
that  It  was  the  proper  function  of  the  Work 
Center  to  try  and  help  artists  who  didn’t  have 
fellowships,  because  there  were  a number  of 
young  artists  in  town  struggling  to  survive.  I got 
into  cahoots  with  Munro  Moore,  a Selectman 
and  a business  leader.  He  came  up  with  a design 
for  a birdfeeder  made  of  redwood  and  a glass 
lamp  chimney.  We  got  some  start-up  money 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  and  set  up 
shop  in  the  basement  of  the  Bullring  Apart- 
ments, which  Munro  owned.  We  hired  only 
artists  to  do  the  work  and  only  allowed  them  to 
work  part  time.  But  the  AFA  did  not  approve  of 
this  side  issue.  They  wanted  me  to  spend  more 
time  with  straight  fundraising,  not  making 
birdfeeders.  I had  been  the  Vicar  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Maty  of  the  Harbor,  which  had  been 
converted  from  a house  to  a church,  trans- 


formed into  a church,  by  artists.  I don’t  know 
anything  about  art,  but  I’m  very  interested  in 
people  who  are  producing  it. 

STANLEY  KUNITZ  (FAWC  Founder  & Trustee): 
We  wrote  our  Scriptures  early  and  we’ve  kept  to 
them.  What  I had  in  mind  were  my  own  early 
years  as  a writer,  knowing  no  one,  having  no 
one  to  talk  to.  Like  many  young  writers  and 
painters,  I felt  I was  working  in  the  dark,  that  I 
needed,  in  addition  to  the  simple  time  to  work, 
some  support  from  others  around  me.  I vowed 
if  I were  ever  in  a position  to  do  that,  I would  do 
what  I could  to  create  an  exchange,  a commu- 
nity of  artists. 

|IM  FORSBERG  (FAWC  Founder  and  Tmstee): 
The  Fine  Aits  Work  Center  began  as  an  idea, 
shared  by  many  people  over  a long  period  of 
time,  for  some  kind  of  school  in  Provincetown 
in  the  winter.  I remember  a conversation  with 
Richard  Florsheim  in  which  he  spoke  quite 
eloquently  of  a community  of  FeOows  and  teach- 
ers whose  association  would  be  so  free  that  it 
would  be  a misnomer  to  caO  it  a school.  But 
strong  and  verbal  factions  of  the  Art  Association 
were  so  unhappy  with  the  experiment  that  it 
was  dropped.  The  director  was  left  with  a job 
but  no  boss,  an  idea  he  had  inherited,  and 
attempted  to  augment,  but  no  organization. 
There  was  a chance,  because  of  negativism,  that 
agood  thing  would  perish.  ThenHudsonWalker, 
who  has  always  been  well-disposed  toward  art, 
artists,  and  Provincetown,  took  the  program  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts.  They  were 
interested.” 


4 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  GOVERNING  COMMITTEE  AND  STAFF  IN  AN  ADMISSIONS  MEETING,  1968.  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 
RIZK.  FORSBERG,  LOWELL,  DEL  DEO.  TWORKOV,  BULTMAN  (BACK  TO  CAMERA)  KNATHS  AND  DIRECTOR 
VANDERBURGH.  PHOTO  PAUL  KOCH 
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BIRD  FEEDER,  MADE  IN  PROVINCETOWN 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE:  Utopia  is  housed  in  leaky 
buildings  in  the  middle  of  Provincetown. 

1968 

A FIRST  YEAR  WRITING  FELLOW 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA:  For  most  of  1968,  the 
inaugural  year  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center, 
which  did  not  yet  offer  writing  fellowships, 
Keith  Althaus  was  working  at  a tree  nursery 
located  on  a pig  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  Gradu- 
ally, after  the  turn  of  the  year,  he  realized  that  he 
seldom  had  a day  off.  When  it  rained  and  he 
could  not  plant  trees,  he  attended  to  the  needs  of 
the  pigs.  One  miserable  day  he  was  inside  the 
hog  house  preparing  the  plywood  windows  for 
the  imminent  occasion  of  good  weather  when 
the  windows  could  open  out  and  let  the  air  flow 
through.  The  hogs  wallowed  in  their  pens  while 
Althaus  moved  back  and  forth  above  them  on  a 
scaffolding  of  wobbly  planks.  Although  the 
concrete  floor  sloped  toward  gutters  along  the 
building's  foundation,  it  was  not  regularly  hosed 
down,  so  the  presence  of  piss  and  shit  was  the 
rule,  and  its  absence  the  exception.  He  knew 
that  if  he  dropped  a nail,  the  hog  would  eat  the 
nail.  He  knew  that  if  the  hog  ate  the  nail,  it 
would  die.  And  he  knew  that  the  hog,  worth 
$300,  was  a big  money  item.  So  when  he  dropped 
a nail  into  the  muck,  he  invariably  descended  to 
retrieve  it. 

He  did  not  want  to  do  this  forever.  And,  as 
much  as  he  loved  his  job  with  the  trees,  even 
when  on  location  in  some  beautiful  part  of  the 
country,  he  yearned  to  be  elsewhere  in  a sense 
he  did  not  yet  understand.  He  learned  the  names 
of  a few  trees  and  the  names  of  some  micro- 
scopic worms  that  eat  apples,  but  he  didn't 
absorb  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  very  able 


foreman,  and  he  didn't  wish  to.  Having  no 
ambition  to  rise  in  the  profession  of  tree  hus- 
bandry, he  was  not  flattered  when  his  boss 
remarked  that  he  was  a smart  guy  who  could  go 
places.  Instead,  trying  to  preserve  part  of  his 
consciousness  for  the  poetry  he  had  begun  writ- 
ing in  spare  moments,  he  was  happy  simply  to 
trim  the  bushes  he  was  asked  to  trim. 

It  was  only  recendy  that  he  had  returned 
home  to  Pennsylvania  where  he  was  bom.  After 
attending  college  for  one  year,  he  had  lived  in 
New  York  for  three  years  where  he  explored  an 
ambition  to  become  a painter,  attending  the  Art 
Students  League  and  sitting  around  a pot-bellied 
stove  on  Broome  Street  for  hours  and  hours 
discussing  rniriimalism  and  hard-edge  painting. 
He  is  grateful  that  he  got  these  whiskey-fed  bull 
sessions  about  art  out  of  his  system  in  the 
medium  of  visual  art  and  not  writiag.  Now  he 
lived  alone  in  an  old  stone  bungalow,  off  a 
bucolic  dirt  road  20  miles  from  the  pig  farm. 
That  spring  he  watched  the  first  com  starting  to 
grow  behind  his  house.  The  green  tops  were  just 
forming.  He  heard  some  gnawing,  then  saw  a 
cornstalk  go  down.  Another  toppled.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  thought  of  a Bugs  Bunny  cartoon 
and  then  he  realized  the  groundhogs  had  arrived 
and  were  enjoying  the  tender  shoots.  The  next 
week  he  read  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  and 
clipped  an  ad  that  offered  “a  limited  number  of 
scholarships,  fellowship  grants,  and  monitor- 
ships": 

The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  Provincetown 

A Program  for  Advanced  Work  in  Painting, 
Writing,  Sculf>ture; 

Nov.  1,  '1969-May  1, 1970 

Immediately  he  sent  some  naively  mystical 
poems  to  the  address  in  Provincetown.  Nothing 
happened  for  a month.  He  went  to  the  mailbox 
on  the  road  to  post  a card  of  inquiry  and  there 
waiting  was  a letter  of  acceptance  from  the 
newly-formed  Work  Center.  When  he  arrived 
that  fall  in  Provincetown,  he  met  an  excellent 
group  of  writers,  despite  the  obscurity  of  some 
of  them,  like  himself,  which  one  day  may  be 
remedied.  ■ 


Christopher  Busa  is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts  and  the  founding  editor  of  the 
Provincetown  Arts  Press,  which  recently 
published  Keith  Althaus’  first  collection  of 
poems,  Rival  Heavens. 
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“A  key  title  in  the 
annals  of  abstract  art.” 

— Booklist 


“These  writings  do  much  to  illuminate 
both  the  ambitions  and  the  ethos  of  the 
Abstract  Expressionist  movement.” 

— Hilton  Kramer, 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


“Motherwell  is  so  wonderfully 
articulate,  honest,  and  passionate  that 
this  collection  should  serve  as  the 
definitive  source.” 

— Library  journal 


THE  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF 

Robert 

Motherwell 

EDITED  BY  STEPHANIE  TERENZIO 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


THAI,  ASS  A 


WRITING  RETREATS 

Summer  93  Provincetown 
Poetry  on  Cape  Cod 

July  25  - July  30 

MARIE  HOWE 

Aug  I - Aug  6 

OEGA  BROUMAS 
ANDT.  BEGEEY 

Aug  8 - Aug  13 

MICHAEE  KLEIN 

Aug  15  - Aug  20 

MARK  DOTY 

$750  Workshop  Fee 

including  room  and  board 

THALASSA 

(508) 487-6341 
572  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 


SUMMER 

WORKSHOPS 

PAINTING  • PRINTMAKING 
DRAWING  • PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCULPTURE  • WRITING 
METAL  • FIBER  • CLAY 

. . . ALSO  . . . 

CLASSES  FOR  CHILDREN 

AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


FAITH  RINGGOLD 

ALAN  DUGAN 

VARUJAN  BOGIIOSIAN 

BENNETT  BEAN 

JIM  PETERS 

ANNA  MARIA  POOR 

TONY  VEVERS 

SALLY  & FINE 

HARRY  HOLL 

ANNE  BERNAYS 

PAMELA  PAINTER 

ELEANOR  MELDAHL 

ELLEN  SIDOR 

MUFFIN  RAY 

BILL  EVAUL 

ROBERT  BECK 

JACK  EARNED 

JEFF  LOWE 

GRETCIIEN  ROMEY- 

PHIUP  HOMES 

TANZER 

ANNE  SAYRE  WISEMAN 

VIVIAN  BOWER 

MARIAN  ROTH 

GARY  GREENBERG 

RITA  DERJUE 

DONALD  BEAL 

JOYCE  GARDNER 

JOY  MORAUSKI 

ZAVORSKAS 

LH.Y  HARMON 

CATIIERBSIE  SHAINBERG 

BUFFIE  DRAKE 

LESLIE  JACKSON 

ROSALIND  PACE 

JOYCE  JOHNSON 

JOHN  WOLFRUM 

MAURA  COUGHLIN 

MARCIA  SIMON 

KATHLEEN  SCHNEIDER 

KIIRISTINE  HOPKINS 

MARY  BISHOP 

WENDY  MARK 

TUCKY  FUSSELL 

JOAN  McD  MILLER 

DON  HERRON 

DEAN  ALBARELLI 

NORVEL  HERMANOVSKI 

MARTHA  DUNIGAN 

ELENI  EARNED 

EDIE  VONNEGUT 

JOAN  HOPKINS 

MIKHAIL  ZAKIN 

RICHARD  PEPITONE 

SALVATORE  DEL  DEO 

ETHEL  EDWARDS 

FRED  MITCHELL 

SIDNEY  SIMON 

MALCOIA4  WELI^ 

JOEL  MEYEROWITZ 

PAUL  BOWEN 

EJ.  KAHN,  JR. 

CALL 
OR  WRITE 
FOR 

CATALOG 


(508)  349-7511 
BOX  756 
TRURO  MA 
02666 


Represented  in 
Provincetown  by 

JULIE 

HELLER 

GALLERY 


Represented  in 
New  York  City  by 
ELLEN  SRAGOW 
GALLERY 

• 

Other  work  by 
Louise  Freedman — 
“The  League  at  the  Cape” 
Aug.  13-Sept.20 
Provincetown  Art 
Association  & Museum 


LOUISE  A.  FREEDMAN 


Administration 


This  40-credit,  10-course  post-baccalaureate  degree  focuses 
on  the  role  of  the  administrator  in  a managerial  capacity  in 
performing,  visual,  literary,  and  media  arts  organizations.  The 
program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  pursue  this  degree 
through  Metropolitan  College's  convenient  evening  course  schedule. 


The  Master's  Degree,  Arts  Administration,  features  such  courses  as: 


• Seminar:  The  Art  World 

• Government.  Cultural  Policy. 

Law  and  the  Arts 

• Managing  Visual  Arts 

Organizations 


• Managing  Performing  Arts 

Organizations 

• Managing  Organizational  Cheinge 

• Managing  Professionals  in 

Innovative  Organizations 


For  more  information, 
call  Program  Director 
Daniel  Ranalli, 


617/353-4064. 


BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE 


An  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  institution 


Admissions  take  place  on  a rolling  basis 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS 
VISUAL  ARTS 
COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 
YOUTH  PROGRAMS 
CULINARY  ARTS 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  RISD/CE  TWO  COLLEGE  STREET  PROVIDENCE,  Rl  02903-2787 

CALL  (40 1 ) 454-6200  FAX  (40 1 ) 454-62 1 8 


Diamond 
Fine  Arts 


Chaim  Gross 

A constantly  changing  selection 
of  New  England  art.  including: 

Beneker  • Whorf  • Cahoon  • Browne 
Knaths  • Peterson  • Gruppe  • Gross 
Malicoat  • Diehl  • Palmer 
Romano  • Hawthorne  and  others 

103  Main  St.,  W.  Harwich,  MA  02671 

508  / 432  / 0634 

by  appointment  always  buying 


Pollock-Krasner  House  and  Study  Center 
830  Fireplace  Rd.,  East  Hampton,  NY  11937 

1993  SUMMER  PROGRAM 

EXHIBITIONS 

May  1 — July  31:  Atelier  17  and  the  New  York  Avant-Garde,  1940-1955 
August  5 — October  30;  The  Abstract  Spirit:  John  Ferren  (1905-1970) 

LECTURES 

“Nights  at  the  Round  Table”  series  Sundays  at  5 pm.  Tickets  $12. 

July  18:  “From  Wim  to  Bill  de  Kooning;  Theme  and  Form  Across  Seven  Decades,” 

Judith  Wolfe,  Ph  D.  candidate,  CUNY  Graduate  Center,  New  York 
August  1:  “Painting  in  Space:  New  Perspectives  on  Ibram  Lassaw  and  the  Abstract  Expressionist 
Movement,”  Arthur  F.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
August  8:  “Kandinsky  and  the  American  Avant-Garde,  1912-1950,” 

Gail  Levin,  Ph.D.,  Baruch  College/CUNY,  New  York 
August  15:  “The  Subjects  of  the  Artists:  Painting  Toward  Pop,  1955-1962,”  Donna  De  Salvo, 

Robert  Lehman  Curator,  The  Parrish  Art  Museum 
August  22:  “From  Pollock  Into  Space:  The  Japanese  Gutai  Painters” 

Lewis  Kachur,  Ph  D.,  Kean  College,  Union,  New  Jersey 
August  29:  "Homes  and  Studios  of  American  Artists,”  Irvin  Haas,  independent  scholar  and  author 

SYMPOSIUM: 

“New  Ways  of  Gravure:  Printmaking  Innovations  at  Atelier  17” 

Sunday  July  11,  3-6  p.m.  Tickets  $15  each. 

Speakers:  Ellen  G.  Landau,  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  “Jackson  Pollock  at 
Atelier  17”;  James  Wechsler,  Ph.D.  candidate,  CUNY  Graduate  Center,  New  York,  “Fred  Becker  and 
Experimental  Printmaking  at  Atelier  17” 

Panel:  Atelier  17  alumni  Fred  Becker,  Sue  Fuller,  Peter  Grippe,  and  James  Kleege  will  discuss  the 
workshop  and  its  impact  on  American  printmaking. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  POLLOCK-KRASNER  LECTURE 

“Artful  Collectors,”  Grace  Glueck,  former  chief  cultural  reporter.  The  New  York  Times 
Sunday,  July  25,  6 p.m.  • The  John  Drew  Theater  of  Guild  Hall,  158  Main  Street,  East  Hampton 
Tickets  $12.00 

FOR  RESERVATIONS,  TICKETS  AND  INFORMATION,  CALL  (516)  324-4929 


We  represent 

Elise 

Asher 

and 

Carmen 

Cicero 


JUNE  KELLY  GALLERY 

591  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10012/212-226-1660 


CHERRY  STONE  GALLERY 

SUMMER  1993 


Berenice  Abbott 
Elise  Asher 
Eugene  Atget 
John  Beermon 
Fritz  Bultman 
Tina  Dickey 
Nancy  Fried 
Karen  Gunderson 


WORKS  BY: 

William  Hudders 
Iren  Handschuh 
Jasper  Johns 
John  Kearney 
Kathryn  Lynch 
Bruce  Montelth 
Erik  Moskowitz 
Robert  Motherwell 


Gloria  Nardin 
Renate  Ponsold 
Marjorie  Portnow 
Robert  Rauschenberg 
Christina  Schlesinger 
Jack  Tworkov 
Helen  Miranda  Wilson 
Timothy  Woodman 


EXHIBITION  SCHEDULE 


June  15- June  26 
Paul  Bowen 

A Survey 


June  29-  July  10 

AitMs  Draw 

Balllett,  Chavchavadze, 
Holtzman,  O'Neill,  Winfield 


July  13 -July  24 

Beyond  lllustrotlont 
Hal  Mayforth 
A Realist  Brush 

Richard  McKowen 


July  27  - August  7 
Collage  Paintings 

Kathleen  Bacon 


August  10  - August  21 

Recent  Still  Life 

Linda  Etcoff 


August  24  - September  4 
The  Small  Paintings  of 

Lillian  Orlowsky 

September  7 - September  18 

Directors  Choice 


OPEN:  TUESDAY  - SATURDAY  12  - 6 PM 
E.  Commercial  Street  • Wellfleet,  MA 
Call  508-349-3026 


PASSIONS 


Art  to  Fall  in  Love  With 


i MEET  THE  ARTIST: 

1 — Opening  July  3 — 

SUSAN  BROWN 
“Provincetown  4th  of  July” 

— Opening  July  23  — 

CARL  OLIVERI 

Neopolitan  18th  Century  Angels 

— Opening  July  31  — 

DIANE  ROMANELLO 

— Opening  August  14  — 

JESSE  GARDNER 

Receptions  begin  at  8 p.m. 

Beginning  in  July: 

The  sculpture  of  Frederick  Hart 

ESTHER  LASTIQUE  • GINNINE  PRINCIPE 
393  Commerical  St.  • Provincetown 
487-7141 
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H— 

< 

— 

Specializing  in  the 
collection  and  exhibition 
of  art  by  Cape  artists. 

EXHIBITIONS: 

Dreaming  Before  Nature: 

LU 

Non-Objective  Art  of  the  Cape 

z 

May  9— June  13 

Beyond  Conventional  Expectations: 

u. 

Wood/Fabric/Clay/Glass 

June  19— July  25 

LL 

o 

STUDIO  ART  CLASSES 

Oil  painting,  drawing,  open 
life,  clay  portraiture,  water- 

color,  pastels,  children’s 
collage,  printmaking. 

and  more. 

LU 

C/5 

D 

% 

CAPE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE 

Route  6A,  Dennis,  MA 
(508)  385-4477 

On  the  grounds  of  the  Cape  Playhouse 

LU 

Q. 

Tuesday  — Saturday  10  am  to  5 pm 
Sunday  1 to  5 pm 

< 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  7 to  9 pm 

u 

Admisson:  $2.00 
Members  and  children  free 

Wellfleet 


A quiet  fisKin^  village  witL  over 
25  fine  art  and  craft  ^lleries. 


ARCHIPELAGO  GALLERY 
BLACmiER  GALLERY 
BLUE  HERON  GALLERY,  LTD. 

BREHMER  GALLERY 
CAPE  IMPRESSIONS  GALLERY 
CHERRYSTONE  GALLERY 
CONNOISSEUR  GALLERY 
THE  CORNER  CAPE 
COTTONTAIL  GALLERY 
COVE  GALLERY 
THE  ECLECTIC  COMPANY 
ELF  WORKS 

GOLDEN  COD  GALLERY 
HOPKINS  GALLERY 
JACOB  FANNING  GALLERY 
KENDALL  ART  GALLERY 
LEFT  BANK  GALLERY 
LEFT  BANK  PRINT  GALLERY 
LIGHTWATER  GALLERY 
LIVING  ARTS 

JOHN  MULCAHY  GALLERY 
NARROWLJ\ND  POHERY 
SHEILA  RYAN  GALLERY 
SALTMARSH  POTTERY 
THE  SECRET  GARDEN 
SHIELDS-PERKINS  GALLERY 
SWANSBOROUGH  GALLERY 
WELLFLEET  COLLECTION 
WELLFLEET  ARTISANS  CO-OP 
WELLFLEET  POHERY 
KAROL  B.WYCKOFF  GALLERY 


M-Ost  galleries  are  witKin  walking 
distance  of  eacK  other  and  are 
ery  maps  or 
please  call 
5o8  3^q-253o. 


open  daily.  For  gall 
more  information 


GALLERY  II 


JO  BARRY 
MARY  BAUM 
WILLIAM  CAREY 
GLEI«^  OAVIS 
SYLVIA  EDWARCE 
HOY  FREED 
JOW  GHILLO 
C.B.  HILLS 
JL^E  MILLIKEN 


MARK  CBERMXRF 
TERRY  ROOCWOOO 
POLLY  S.-EGELSON 
LDRREN  SOERBAK 
CINOY  ST.CYR 
LORRAINE  TREMELM 
MIKIO  WATANABE 
MARIE  WEIO«4AN 
WILLIAM  kEIITEMAN 


M. WATANABE 


MEZZOTINT 


PAINTINGS  GRAPHICS 
JEWELRY  * FINE  GIFTS 
JAPANESE  PRINTS  RUGS 


167  Catimercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-6552 


fV/tere  it  all  started, . , 

The  Cape  Cod 
School  of  Art 

Established  1899  by 
Charles  Hawthorne 

Continuing  the  Hawthome-Hensche 
tradition  of  color  and  light 
in  outdoor  painting. 


Lois  Griffei  “Harbor  View,  East  End,”  oil,  24  x 30 

Paintings  by  Lois  Griffei  can  be  seen  at  the  Rice/Polak 
Gallery,  430  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 


Call  487-0101  for  summer  schedule  and 
more  information  about  the  School 
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WHERE  I ARE  I THEY  NOW? 


RON  SHUEBROOK 
FRANK  ECLOFF 
LESLIE  BOHNENKAMP 
SHARON  HORVATH 
LISA  YUSKAV  ACE 
ZIZI  RAYMOND 
MARSHA  TRATTNER 


INTERVIEWS 

WITH0 

VISUAL 

FELLOWS 


by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 


The  following  interviews  were  conducted  via 
telephone  and  letter  with  former  Visual 
Fellows  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  who  have 
continued  to  make  and  show  interesting 
work,  but  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  not 
had  continued  affiliation  with  the  Work  Center 
or  Provincetown.  These  artists  span  the  Work 
Center’s  25  years  and  they  fill  in  some  of  the 
missing  blanks  of  the  exhibition  of  Visual 
Fellows  this  September  at  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum. 


Ron  Shucbrook,  FAWC  1969*70,  is  a painter 
who  lives  in  Canada  and  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  in  Ontario,  Canada. 


Ann  Wilson  Lloyd:  What  was  it  like  being  a 
Fellow  in  the  beginning  years? 

Ron  Shuebrook:  Without  getting  too  romantic 
about  it,  I was  on  the  tail  end  of  the  days  when 
a lot  of  the  founding  people  were  still  part  of  the 
community.  People  like  Myron  Stout,  Fritz  Bult- 
man,  Jim  Forsberg,  Phil  Malicoat,  Motherwell, 
and  jack  Tworkov.  Robert  Lowell  and  Alan 
Kaprow  came  as  visitors,  and  of  course  there 
were  Alan  Dugan  and  Stanley  Kunitz.  There  was 
also  Norman  Mailer,  who  was  talking  more  about 
film  making  than  he  was  about  his  books.  If  I 
had  had  unlimited  resources,  1 couldn’t  have 
assembled  those  kinds  of  people  in  a single 
place  outside  of  New  York,  and  there  you 
wouldn’t  have  had  access  to  them.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  experience  for  me,  a young  kid, 
to  have  firsthand  contact  with  people  who  were 
in  many  cases  celebrities,  people  I had  only 
known  by  reputation,  or  by  studying  their  work. 
It  was  eye-opening.  Then  there  were  others  who 
were  part  of  the  community.  In  those  days, 
Provincetown  was  an  even  smaller  community, 
with  its  history  pretty  well  intact.  Heaton  Vorse 
was  still  alive.  Fran  and  I knew  the  Cregorys- 
john  and  Adelaide-quite  well.  Also,  Hudson 
Walker  and  the  others  who  had  given  money  to 
help  launch  the  Work  Center  were  still  here.  It 
was  amazing  to  me  that  artists,  supporters,  the 
business  community,  and  fishermen  actually 
got  along  well  enough  together  to  start 
something  like  the  Work  Center. 

AWL:  How  did  you  know  about  it? 

RS:  I knew  about  Provincetown,  of  course.  I was 
on  my  way  to  graduate  school  in  Colorado  and 
saw  this  little  blurb  in  a newspaper.  I applied  on 
a whim,  because  of  the  people  who  were  associ- 
ated with  it.  I couldn’t  imagine  a more  wonder- 


ful place  to  be.  Lo  and  behold,  I was  offered  this 
fellowship.  It  was  enough  money-we  lived  on 
nothing  in  those  days.  Louise  Cliick  and  Roger 
Skillings  were  two  of  the  Writing  Fellows  par- 
ticularly crucial  to  me.  Roger  lived  in  the  build- 
ing right  above  us.  Fran  and  I were  just  around 
the  corner  from  Kline’s  studio  and  down  the 
block  from  Hofmann’s  old  place.  I don’t  think 
there  is  a place  in  the  country  with  that  sort  of 
heritage.  It  meant  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  for 
a relatively  extended  period,  I could  see  what  I 
was  capable  of  doing,  with  no  strings  attached. 
That  just  didn’t  happen  to  a working  class  kid. 

I will  always  be  grateful.  That  period  enabled 
me  to  build  the  confidence  to  keep  going. 
AWL:  Did  you  Stick  around  at  all? 

RS:  We  stayed  through  the  end  of  the  following 
summer.  I worked  as  the  assistant  to  Fred  Tash, 
who  was  the  director  of  the  Art  Association.  We 
desperately  would  have  loved  to  stay  but  we 
were  living  pretty  much  hand-to-mouth  and  I 
got  a fellowship  to  go  to  Ohio.  I ended  up  at  Kent 
State  right  after  the  murders.  To  go  from  Prov- 
incetown to  a place  where  the  FBI  was  in  the 
classroom  was  pretty  bizarre.  After  that,  we  left 
the  country  as  soon  as  we  could.  We  continue  to 
be  in  close  contact  with  several  of  the  people, 
not  with  other  fellows  so  much,  though  I used  to 
exchange  letters  with  Roger  and  we  certainly 
kept  aware  of  Louise’s  career  as  she  evolved  as 
one  of  the  most  important  poets  of  my  genera- 
tion. But  I remained  close  to  Myron  and  Jim  and 
Fritz  and  Phil  until  the  end.  When  Myron  had  his 
Whitney  retrospective,  I managed  to  write  a 
piece  on  it  ^or  Arts.  I’ve  tried  to  keep  involved, 
even  though  I haven’t  lived  in  the  U.S.  since  ’72. 
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AWL:  What  arc  you  doing  now? 

RS:  I am  chair  of  the  art  department  at  the 
University  of  Guelph.  I’ve  had  a lot  of  support  in 
Canada.  My  work  is  in  just  about  every  major 
museum  here.  I’ve  taught  at  six  institutions  and 
have  been  a visitor  in  just  about  every  art  de- 
partment in  the  country.  I’m  currently  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  University  Art  Associa- 
tion of  Canada,  our  professional  organization. 
I’m  represented  in  Toronto  by  Olga  Korper  Gal- 
lery and  I have  representation  in  Amsterdam. 
My  career  has  been  across  Canada,  somewhat  in 
Europe.  I’ve  shown  almost  not  at  all  in  the  U.S. 
since  I left.  I write  a bit  and  publish  usually  two 
or  three  critical  articles  a year.  I still  think  long- 
ingly of  Provincetown  and  its  heritage.  I have 
my  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  about 
the  place.  I’ve  looked  at  Provincetown  Arts. 
I’ve  been  back  a few  times,  to  help  with  the 
visual  selection  in  the  early  '8o’s  and  five  years 
ago  to  speak  at  the  Work  Center’s  20th  anniver- 
sary celebration.  I was  also  one  of  many  who 
helped  establish  the  fellowship  in  Myron  Stout’s 
name. 


AWL:  Arc  you  close  to  any  of  the  later  Fellows? 

RS:  I know  Paul  Bowen,  whom  I met  through 
Myron  years  ago.  But  I don’t  know  as  many  as  I 
would  like  to.  The  border,  despite  free  trade,  is 
really  there.  Culture  doesn’t  move  back  and 
forth  freely.  It’s  easier  for  me  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  U.S.  than  it  is  for  people  to  know 
what  is  going  on  here.  We  have  nothing  exactly 
like  the  Work  Center.  In  Alberta  and  Banff  there 
is  something  close  to  it,  modeled  more  on  the 
MacDowell  Colony,  but  for  more  senior  people. 

I just  hope  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  goes  on  for 
another  100  years. 


Frank  Egloff,  FAWC  1972-73,  lives  in  Boston 
and  shows  his  conceptual,  photo-based 
paintings  in  New  York  at  Wooster  Cardens, 
and,  until  it  closed  last  year,  at  Mario  Diacono 
in  Boston. 


AWL:  How  did  you  find  out  about  the  Center? 

Frank  Egloff:  Through  jack  Tworkov.  He  had  a 
show  at  the  small  gallery  at  the  Whitney  around 


1970.  I was  struck  that  it  looked  like  we  were 
interested  in  the  same  sort  of  things.  That  was 
very  presumptuous  of  me,  but  I wrote  him  and 
he  wrote  back.  We  exchanged  a few  letters  and 
he  told  me  about  the  Work  Center.  We  had  lived 
in  Woods  Hole  for  a winter,  so  I knew  the  Center 
was  up  there,  I just  didn’t  know  who  was  in- 
volved in  it. 

AWL:  Jack  was  very  supportive  of  younger 
artists. 

FE:  He  was  a wonderful  guy,  very  smart,  and  a 
huge  influence  on  me,  although  it  may  not  look 
like  it.  What  I admired  about  him  was  the  care- 
fully thought-out,  intellectual  quality  of  his 
work,  as  well  as  the  dedicated  workman-like 
quality.  I admired  that.  I think  he  was  the  head 
of  Yale’s  art  department  at  that  time.  A lot  of 
people  were  influenced  by  him.  For  me,  it  was 
his  work  and  his  general  friendliness  and  inter- 
est-he  was  a nice  guy. 

► 
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FRANK  EGLOFF,  1991,  ARTIFICIAL  (RODCHENKO.  1930) 
48"  X 39  1/2",  ACRYLIC  ON  BIRCH  PLYWOOD 


AWL:  Were  there  other  mentors? 

FE:  Yes,  Myron  Stout.  Myron  was  much  more 
social,  he  would  have  people  over  for  drinks. 
Jack  was  very  shy,  it  seemed  to  me.  Myron  was 
a great  gossip.  He  was  supportive  of  me  and  I 
admired  his  dedication  to  what  I thought  at  the 
time  was  a very  narrow  focus. 

AWL:  Somewhat  obsessive? 

FE:  Yes,  he  would  spend  a lot  of  time  trying  to 
figure  out  what  a shape  ought  to  be  like.  I’m  not 
terribly  consumed  by  that  myself,  but  I admired 
that  dedication.  He  seemed  to  know  where  he 
was  going.  That  was  interesting  to  me  at  the 
time  because  I was  fairly  young.  Mostly  it  was 
Myron  and  jack.  Motherwell  would  come  in,  but 
mostly  he  was  just  there  in  the  fall. 

AWL:  These  were  strong  personalities  and 
very  focused  artists.  In  more  recent  times 
there  have  been  fewer  role  models  like 
these. 

FE:  Who  is  a terribly  admired  older  artist  now? 
I don’t  know. 

AWL:  I would  guess  that  the  Fellows  are  more 
educated  and  savvy  these  days. 

FE:  That’s  probably  right,  at  least  savvy  in  ca- 
reer terms.  I do  get  a sense  from  the  Work  Center 
journal  of  where  people  have  been,  where  they 
are  going. 


AWL:  Were  you  from  New  England  originally? 

FE:  Yes. 

AWL:  So  Provincetown  wasn’t  such  a culture 
shock  to  you? 

FE:  There  was  a real  romance  to  Provincetown 
that  you  don’t  find  anywhere  else.  I can’t  say 
that  it  wasn’t  a shock.  Provincetown,  before 
AIDS,  was  pretty  wild.  Although  I was  familiar 
with  the  locale,  I still  had  no  sense  of  how  life 
was  lived  there. 

AWL:  Did  the  place  influence  your  work  in  any 
way? 

FE:  It  might  have  distracted  me  in  ways  I ought 
not  to  have  been  distracted. 

AWL:  How  about  the  landscape  and  environ- 
ment? 

FE:  I thought  it  was  beautiful,  but  I was  never 
really  into  that.  It  made  for  a great  backdrop, 
but  it  was  a backdrop.  I never  wandered  on  the 
dunes  or  spent  time  in  any  of  the  shacks. 

AWL:  Do  you  paint  by  natural  or  artificial 
light? 

FE:  A combination. 

AWL:  So  the  famous  light  wasn’t  a factor? 

FE:  No.  My  studio  was  between  the  office  and 
what  was  the  Common  Room  at  the  time.  It  had 
low  ceilings  and  very  small  windows.  That  was 


the  first  year  studios  were  in  the  Days  Lumber- 
yard building.  We  rented  Tony  Vevers’  house. 
Most  people  lived  in  the  upstairs  apartments; 
the  Barn  had  people  in  it.  There  was  nothing 
happening  in  the  Bins.  They  were  still  just  feel- 
ing their  way  through.  The  following  year,  we 
built  the  Gallery,  myself  and  a guy  named  Skip. 
He  was  someone’s  boyfriend. 

AWL:  So  you  stayed  around  afterward? 

FE:  Yes.  I turned  down  a second-year  fellow- 
ship, I forget  why.  I stayed  in  town  and  had  a 
studio  in  a big  building  near  the  Drop-In  Cen- 
ter. Is  that  still  there?  It  was  for  people  who 
needed  help  with  drugs  or  any  other  possible 
problem.  Peter  Macara  was  in  my  studio  build- 
ing. In  1976 1 left  and  went  to  graduate  school  at 
Hunter  in  New  York.  I went  through  the  Whitney 
program  for  one  semester,  then  came  to  Boston. 
But  you  ought  to  talk  to  my  wife,  Martha  Fowlkes, 
who  was  a Visual  Fellow  the  year  after  me.  In  my 
mind,  she  was  really  the  first  real  productive 
director  of  the  Work  Center. 

AWL:  She  was  Director  right  after  being  a 
Fellow? 

FE:  She  ran  the  place  after  she  was  a fellow.  She 
was  there  when  Hudson  Walker  died.  This  has 
never  really  been  adequately  noted,  to  my  sat- 
isfaction, but  she  was  the  one  who  kept  the 
Walker  family  involved. 
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AWL:  Do  you  have  anything  else  to  say  about 
your  time  there? 

FE:  I’ve  thought  my  time  might  have  been  better 
spent  if  I had  just  gone  right  off  to  New  York.  But 
I also  am  convinced  that  I wouldn’t  be  where  I 
am  if  I hadn’t  done  exactly  what  I did.  I was  very 
grateful  for  having  met  jack  and  Myron.  It  can 
be  pretty  heady  to  be  around  people  whose 
thinking  is  generally  in  the  same  ballpark  as 
your  own.  Provincetown  was  full  of  interesting 
people  outside  of  the  Work  Center.  It  was  pretty 
wild.  A lot  of  its  problems-development,  size- 
hadn’t  surfaced  then.  And  I don’t  think  there 
was  really  any  thought  that  artists  could  be 
famous  or  have  a career  like  a few  artists  have 
had  in  the  1980s.  I mean,  Stella  was  a figure,  but 
the  career  track  hadn’t  really  happened-and  it 
may  not  happen  again.  People  were  purists. 
Maybe  they  were  a little  more  naive. 


Leslie  Bohnenkamp,  FAWC  t973-7A:  1974-75,  is 
a sculptor  who  lives  in  New  York.  He  has 
received  numerous  grants  and  his  work  was 
included  in  Theodore  Wolff’s  book,  The  Many 
Masks  of  Modem  Art. 


AWL:  Tell  me  what  you  remember  about  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 

Leslie  Bohnenkamp:  It  was  a very  exciting  place 
to  be.  It  gave  us  a chance  to  make  art  without 


any  worries,  in  nice  studios.  The  environment 
itself  was  nice-nature,  the  ocean,  seagulls. 

AWL:  Have  you  been  back? 

LB:  Once,  about  five  years  ago,  as  a visitor, 
judith  Rothschild  asked  me  to  come. 

AWL:  Do  you  still  work  with  fiber  as  you  did 
when  you  were  a Fellow? 

LB:  No,  now  I’m  actually  working  with  paper.  I 
cut  it  in  strips  and  coil  it  and  then  cast  it  in 
metal.  I’ve  also  painted  the  coiled  paper  pieces 
and  arranged  them  in  groups  of  15  or  20  and 
exhibited  them  that  way.  I was  associated  with 
Cimpel/Weitzenhoffer,  but  they  closed. 

Bill  Shipley,  Bohnenkamp’s  partner, 
contributes  more  memories. 

Bill  Shipley:  I’ve  been  "Les’s”  roommate  for 
years  and  years.  Les  was  in  an  auto  accident  in 
1980  and  had  a severe  concussion.  He  remem- 
bers things  from  the  past,  but  has  short-term 
memory  loss.  I manage  all  his  shows.  Les  actu- 
ally started  with  paper  in  Provincetown-build- 
ing  free-standing,  wrapped,  and  coiled  paper 
pieces.  That  led  to  working  with  strips  of  paper, 
making  shell  shapes,  which  relates  in  a way  to 
the  Cape,  too.  The  pieces  had  a real  nautical 
feeling,  noted  by  john  Bernard  Myers,  who  in- 
cluded Les  in  a show  in  1985  and  wrote  an  essay 
about  his  work.  The  shell  motif  continued  and 
Les  used  platforms  and  built  big  installations  of 
shells  which  he  called  "herds.  ’’  They  looked  like 
little  marching  armies  of  snails.  The  littlest  ones 


were  almost  like  little  jewelry.  The  work  had  an 
organic,  abstract  look.  Cimpel  became  inter- 
ested in  him  and  started  showing  him-  the  last 
show  was  two  years  ago  in  SoHo. 

AWL:  What  is  Les  doing  now? 

BS:  The  latest  are  cast  bronze  things.  He  had  a 
grant  from  a foundation  to  cast  them.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  coiled  paper  shape  turned  into 
a bell  shape.  They  have  a wonderful  sound.  We 
call  them  L.L.’s  bells.  They’re  of  modest  scale- 
he  works  out  of  our  apartment  without  much 
work  space.  That  was  the  beauty  of  the  Work 
Center,  where  he  had  a big  studio.  Les  was  in  a 
show  at  the  Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery  in  1989. 
Judith  Rothschild  asked  us  both.  I was  doing 
paintings  of  cars  and  Les  had  one  of  his  little 
herd  pieces  there.  Judith  was  very  supportive  of 
Les.  It  was  so  sad  that  she  died. 


In  a follow-up  letter.  Bill  Shipley  recalls:  "You 
can  imagine  the  impact  of  Provincetown  on  us 
as  we  arrived  in  a VW  van,  fresh  from  the  farm- 
land of  Iowa!  In  our  first  taste  of  the  ocean,  we 
all  piled  into  dune  buggies  and  rode  out  over 
the  sand  to  Phil  Malicoat’s  shack,  where  we  ate 
oysters.  The  only  equivalent  I guess  could  be  the 
dinner  at  Myron  Stout’s  house,  where  we  were 
warned  in  a serious  tone  that  his  pet  snail  Jocko 
was  loose  and  please  don’t  sit  on  it!  We  were 
mystified  by  the  place,  even  quite  lost.  I re- 
member once  driving  into  Boston  and  asking  a 
policeman  for  directions  and  finding  that  I was 
completely  unable  to  understand  a word  that 
he  said.” 


Sharon  Horvath,  FAWC  1985-86,  is  a painter 
who  lives  in  Brooklyn.  She  exhibits  with  the 
Victoria  Munroe  Gallery  in  New  York. 


AWL:  Where  were  you  just  prior  to  the  Work 
Center? 

Sharon  Horvath:  I was  just  out  of  graduate 
school  at  Tyler  in  Philadelphia.  Actually,  I went 
to  Skowhegan  first  and  then  Provincetown. 

AWL:  Did  you  know  anyone  here? 

SH:  I didn’t  know  who  was  there  at  the  time.  It 
turned  out  there  were  people  there  who  became 
important  to  me-Helen  Miranda  Wilson  and  Jim 
Peters  and  Paul  Bowen,  who  still  had  his  studio 
at  the  Work  Center.  We  keep  in  touch  and  I’m 
glad  for  that. 


► 
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AWL:  Some  of  the  older  fellows  came 
because  of  Tworkov  and  Stout,  or  because 
of  the  ethic  or  example  and  idealism  they 
represented. 

SH:  I was  oblivious  to  what  Provincetown  really 
represented.  It  was  an  education  to  me  when  I 
got  there  and  found  out  the  history  of  all  those 
artists. 

AWL:  How  are  things  going  for  you  now? 

SH:  Well,  I’ve  been  on  a Guggenheim  grant  this 
year.  I just  had  a solo  show  in  Philadelphia  at 
Jessica  Berwind  Gallery.  I will  have  a fall  show  at 
Victoria  Munroe.  I’ve  been  in  a lot  of  group 
shows  recently.  I was  in  the  annual  invitational 
at  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
and  got  one  of  their  awards-for  a painter  under 
35  whose  work  they  think  deserves  more  recog- 
nition. Also,  I’ve  been  invited  to  Poland  in  Oc- 
tober, to  the  annual  Lodz  festival  called  "Con- 
struction in  Process.”  Over  the  years.  I’ve  con- 
templated applying  for  a second-year  fellow- 
ship at  the  Work  Center,  but  then  life  takes  on  a 
shape  and  it’s  impossible.  I got  married  and  my 
husband  is  Dutch  and  we  spend  part  of  every 
year  in  Amsterdam. 

AWL:  I remember  your  work  having 
something  to  do  with  frescoes  when  you 
were  at  the  Work  Center.  What  is  it  like 
now? 

SH:  I’m  really  involved  in  maps  and  anatomy 
and  how  the  two  intersect.  The  work  is  represen- 
tational. 

AWL:  Is  there  a conceptual  element  to  it? 

SH:  Yes.  It’s  not  just  from  observation,  although 
I do  use  images  from  observation  in  it.  If  you 
think  of  the  relationship  of  a map  to  a land- 
scape, the  map  is  representational,  but  it’s  not 
exactly  how  you  see  the  landscape. 

AWL:  Has  living  part  of  the  year  in  Amsterdam 
influenced  your  work? 

SH:  Yes.  The  landscape  and  place  enter  my 
work.  In  Provincetown,  I learned  for  the  first 
time  that  I was  an  artist  out  in  the  world.  I wasn’t 
a student  anymore.  I was  in  this  new  place  and 
I had  to  respond  to  it.  That  was  a wonderful 
influence  and  it  taught  me  how  to  respond  to 
new  places.  So  when  I go  somewhere  like 
Amsterdam,  I already  have  an  idea  of  how  to 
respond  and  let  it  come  into  my  work.  It’s 
become  an  important  part  of  my  process. 

AWL:  Provincetown  is  a non-threatening 
environment  for  a young  artist  right  out  of 
grad  school-a  good  place  to  learn,  as 
opposed  to,  say,  the  East  Village. 

SH:  Exactly.  I lived  away  from  New  York  for  lo 
years.  I went  to  undergraduate  school  in  the  city 
and  I just  moved  back  last  August.  In  between  I 


was  elsewhere.  Provincetown  was  the 
first  time  I felt  like  I did  work  that  was 
my  own,  after  school.  I discovered 
much  there  about  what  it  meant  for 
me  to  be  an  artist.  It’s  liberating,  it’s 
also  supportive-the  perfect  mix.  I 
was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  of  my  life.  I think  for  other 
people,  it  may  not  make  as  much 
sense. 

AWL:  Do  you  keep  in  touch  with 
any  of  your  fellow  fellows? 

SH:  Yes,  Larry  Dobbens  and  a few 
others.  I was  happy  to  meet  Richard 
Baker.  I admire  his  work,  even  though 
we  weren’t  in.the  same  year.  It’s  that 
Provincetown  connection — that  is 
strong  wherever  you  are.  It’s  kind  of 
like  a big,  extended  family. 

AWL:  Someone  said  one  time  that 
it  was  the  closest  they  will  ever 
come  to  having  army  buddies. 

Were  you  influenced  by  Provincetown 
natural  environment? 


USA  YUSKAVAGE.  1992 
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SH:  Definitely,  it’s  a literal  influence.  When  I talk 
about  maps  in  my  work,  there  are  usually  spe- 
cific references,  and  Provincetown  has  been  one 
of  those.  Provincetown’s  nature  was  a unique 
force  to  reckon  with.  Its  landscape,  or  the  place 
itself,  became  one  of  the  places  that  I felt  con- 
nected to.  Visually,  the  shape  of  the  Cape  is 
amazing,  and  that  came  into  my  work.  So  in  my 
own  mental  map  of  the  world,  of  places  that  I 
love,  Provincetown  is  one  of  them.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  that  I incorporated  in  my  work  that  way. 
Another  thing  about  Provincetown  is  that  every 
once  in  a while  I get  a real  longing  for  it.  I’m 
feeling  that  right  now,  because  I’m  talking  to 
you  up  there.  But  you  can  feed  off  that  longing 
for  a while-sometimes  it’s  even  better  than 
being  there. 


Lisa  Yuskavage,  FAWC  1986-87,  is  a painter 
whose  show  last  winter  at  Elizabeth  Koury  in 
New  York  was  reviewed  in  Artforum  and  Art 
in  America.  She  showed  recently  in  Milan,  and 
lives  in  New  York. 


AWL:  Did  you  come  right  out  of  grad  school 
and  were  you  familiar  with  Provincetown? 

Lisa  Yuskavage:  Yes,  from  Yale,  and  no,  not  at 
all. 

AWL:  What  struck  you  first  about  Province- 
town? 

LY:  I sent  my  work  for  the  judging,  I didn’t  bring 
my  work  up  for  the  interview,  so  the  day  I got 
there  was  the  day  I got  there.  I remember  get- 


ting excited  driving  along  Route  6,  but  the 
thing  that  was  really  devastating  in  a visual 
way-even  though  it  never  entered  my  paint- 
ings and  it  never  again  had  the  drama  of  the 
first  time  seeing  it-was  that  point  at  Route  6 
where  you  hit  Provincetown  and  the  sand  dunes. 
I’d  never  seen  anything  like  that-where  some- 
body tried  to  put  a road  through  something  that 
kept  on  encroaching.  It  seemed  really  insane 
and  great.  It  was  like  driving  on  the  moon  or 
something.  Also,  I really  loved  the  foghorn. 
Sometimes  still  when  I try  to  go  to  sleep  at  night, 
I think  of  the  foghorn.  When  I was  in  Province- 
town,  I was  an  incredible  insomniac.  Because  I 
was  never  busy,  I was  always  trying  to  find  ways 
to  make  myself  exhausted,  so  I would  pace  my 
breathing  to  the  foghorn.  It  is  incredibly  com- 
forting, that  far-off  sound,  almost  as  if 
somebody’s  breathing. 

AWL:  Did  the  landscape  or  environment  enter 
your  work  or  your  sensibility  at  all? 

LY:  It  didn’t  enter  my  work.  Of  course,  it  af- 
fected me.  I grew  up  in  Philadelphia  and  I have 
lived  in  mostly  urban  environments.  I actually 
love  urban  environments.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
left  Provincetown  is  that  I couldn’t  thrive  there. 

I didn’t  like  the  fact  that  everybody  was  so  nice. 
There  are  a lot  of  nice  people  in  New  York-the 
drug  dealers  always  hold  the  door  for  me-but  I 
felt  like  I didn’t  have  privacy  in  Provincetown 
because  people  knew  you  and  would  see  you 
with  people.  The  bad  thing  about  Provincetown 
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is  that  there  were  people  there.  It  would  have 
been  great  if  it  was  just  me  and  somebody  else, 
or  just  me.  That’s  when  I loved  it  most.  If  I want 
people  I go  to  New  York,  and  that  way  I can  take 
them  or  leave  them.  In  Provincetown,  you  don’t 
quite  have  either.  That’s  sort  of  a grumpy  an- 
swer. As  for  the  landscape,  I guess  the  color  in 
my  paintings  was  already  in  a kind  of  earth 
palette  when  I got  there  and  it  continued.  In  a 
way,  the  paintings  I did  there  never  really  looked 
good  anywhere  else  I had  the  Barn  loft  with  the 
skylight,  and  I was  mixing  very  subtle  grays 
and  they  just  looked  like  doo-doo  in  New  York. 
I don’t  like  the  work  I did  in  Provincetown  at  all, 
and  I’m  glad  for  that.  I don’t  think  people  do 
enough  of  that.  I took  my  time  there  quite 
seriously  as  a time  to  make  work  that  would 
embarrass  me  anywhere  else.  I was  making 
paintings  about  the  life  of  Christ,  really  goofy 
Christian  paintings  that  were  not  just  goofy.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  say  about  them  other  than 
I was  exploring  how  to  embarrass  myself. 

AWL:  So  there’s  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  work  now? 

LY:  Only  that  I learned  how  to  get  embarrassed 
and  stand  up  to  it.  Potentially  what  I’m  doing 
now  is  embarrassing  work,  except  I don’t  feel 
embarrassed  by  it  and  I’m  not  afraid  of  what 
people  will  think.  Before  I came  to  Province- 
town,  I was  at  Yale,  where  the  professors  were  so 
critical,  so  mean-spirited.  When  I got  to  the 
Work  Center,  I decided  to  do  an  exorcism  on 
myself.  I really  am  not  a good  girl.  I played  the 
good  girl  at  graduate  school  and  suffered  a lot 
because  of  it.  When  I got  to  Provincetown,  I 
decided  I would  do  a thorough  sweeping  of  the 
ghosts  of  every  teacher  1 ever  had.  It  took  me 
several  more  years,  but  it  was  a good  begin- 
ning. 1 think  that’s  the  classic  reason  why  people 
go  to  Provincetown  and  the  classic  reason  why 
Provincetown  is  a special  place. 

AWL:  So  the  embarrassing  subject  matter 
you  did  in  Provincetown  was  a sort  of  "take 
that!”  to  your  Yale  professors? 

LY:  Definitely,  but  I was  talking  to  nobody  when 
I was  making  paintings  in  Provincetown.  That 
was  part  of  the  problem  with  them.  After  Yale,  I 
decided  I would  put  things  in  the  work  that  I 
hadn’t  been  able  to  get  away  with  because  the 
instructors  would  ask  why?  why?  why?  It’s  a 
very  formal  school-it’s  great  for  that  reason. 
But  you  can  imagine,  combining  Yale  and  jesus! 

I did  grow  up  with  a lot  of  Christian  iconogra- 
phy, and  the  paintings  were  not  tongue-in- 
cheek,  nor  were  they  able  to  go  into  a church  or 
religious  setting  either,  because  they  were  far 
too  strange.  I was  being  inspired  by  a book  I was 
reading  in  Provincetown,  The  Master  and 
Margarita,  by  Bulgakov,  with  all  these  images 
of  Pontius  Pilate  and  Christ.  Right  now  my  paint- 


ings are  about  shame,  starting  with  the  most 
basic  kind  of  shame,  the  shame  of  one’s  body.  I 
remember  my  opening  in  Provincetown-it  was 
like  "uhmmmmmmm..."  People  didn’t  know 
how  to  take  it.  Religion  makes  people  very  ner- 
vous. I don’t  live  as  a churchgoer-1  am  a typical 
artist — but  I find  it  interesting  that  certain 
subject  matters  are  taboo,  and  I bet  someday  I 
go  back  to  it. 

AWL:  That  subject  matter  would  be  an 
avant-garde  thing  in  New  York  right  now, 
as  opposed  to  sex,  which  is  pretty  ho-hum. 

LY:  Absolutely,  but  part  of  climbing  the  ladder 
in  this  whole  business,  the  most  ideal  part  of 
getting  somewhere,  would  not  necessarily  be 
the  money.  It  would  be  nice  if  life  got  a little 
easier,  but  the  best  part  of  it  would  be  getting 
to  the  point  where  it  doesn’t  matter  what  you 
say  and  people  are  willing  to  look  at  what 
you’re  doing  and  your  overall  history  becomes 
part  of  your  context.  You  command  a certain 
amount  of  respect  based  on  that  context.  So, 
we’ll  see  about  that  Provincetown  work! 

AWL:  Were  there  people  at  the  Work  Center 
who  influenced  you? 

LY:  One  of  my  favorites  was  a writer  fellow 
named  Carole  Maso.  She  was  at  such  a different 
place  from  most  of  us.  She  was  very  hard  work- 
ing, but  she  always  stopped  at  a certain  time.  I 
remember  her  telling  me,  "I  never  work  on 
Sundays,  that’s  when  I do  my  laundry.”  I re- 
member thinking,  what  a good  idea!  So  that’s 
how  you  get  your  laundry  done! 

AWL:  Did  anyone  inform  your  work? 

LY:  In  a way,  jim  Peters.  I don’t  want 
this  to  sound  bad.  I know  if  I were  to  talk 
to  him  directly,  he  would  understand. 

But  the  way  he  depicts  females  really 
showed  me  something  about  the  way 
men  depict  females  and  what  men  can 
take  for  granted.  I like  jim’s  paintings. 

But  I think  of  him,  along  with  some 
other  people  I’ve  known,  as  a point  of 
reference  for  the  desire,  the  gaze,  that 
just  comes  so  naturally  in  paintings 
that  men  do  of  women.  I make  work  that 
is  in  some  ways  influenced  by  that  gaze. 

I could  say  I’ve  done  it  in  anger,  but  I’m 
not  going  to  say,  "How  dare  they!”  I 
think  I came  of  age  in  a lot  of  ways  in 
Provincetown.  There  was  somebody  I 
was  close  to-AAichael  McGuire.  I was 
writing  to  Michael  for  a long  time, 
though  I don’treally  remember  why  we 
stopped  communicating.  I was  in- 
trigued by  the  writers.  I had  never  been 
around  them.  I enjoyed  their  writer- 
speak,  theirsnobbiness  with  each  other. 


their  vying  with  each  other-who  was  support- 
ive of  who,  who  was  suspicious  of  who,  who  was 
too  profession-minded,  and  who  was  the  real 
writer.  I enjoyed  watching  it  all.  I couldn’t 
possibly  see  it  in  the  artists,  because  I was  too 
much  a part  of  that  same  pantomime  of  artists. 
There  were  a lot  of  unusual  people,  really  won- 
derful people.  I learned  to  suspend  judgement 
of  people.  You  see  the  big  fisherman  and  you 
think,  ”0h,  there’s  a queer-basher,  ” and  it  turns 
out  he  is  queer  or  he’s  got  friends  who  are.  I like 
watching  people  from  a distance-observing, 
rather  than  participating.  So  when  1 said  I hated 
the  people  there,  it  was  not  really  true.  I just 
didn’t  want  them  to  notice  me.  I never  went 
back  for  a second  year.  I’m  not  snubbing  them, 
I’m  just  waiting  for  my  divorce  or  something.  I’ll 
take  my  second  year  when  I’m  having  a crisis, 
maybe  when  I’m  50  or  60. 

AWL:  Any  more  memories? 

LY:  I remember  we  had  an  incredible  snow- 
storm, and  lost  power.  We  went  into  the  group 
meeting  room,  somebody  lit  a fire.  It  was  one  of 
the  nicest  nights.  Everybody  stayed  up  talking, 
and  I think  a lot  of  people  ended  up  sleeping 
together  that  never  would  have  slept  together. 

I slept  alone  that  night. 

AWL:  There  you  go  being  a good  girl  again. 

LY:  I didn’t  sleep  with  anybody  when  I was  in 
Provincetown.  That  was  one  of  the  most  unusual 
things.  I know  everybody  there  slept  with  some- 
body, but  not  me.  I just  drove  to  New  Haven  very 
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quickly  every  so  often.  But  that  night,  we  were 
sitting  around  and  somebody  said,  "I  wish  we 
could  have  a drink,”  and  somebody  said,  "I 
know  where  the  trustees  keep  the  liquor!  ” I had 
the  worst  hangover  of  my  life.  It  was  terrible.  It 
was  a lot  of  fun  actually,  a very  good  memory. 


Zizi  Raymond,  FAWC  1987-88,  is  originally 
from  Los  Angeles  and  now  lives  near  San 
Francisco.  Her  work  is  shown  by  Dorothy 
Coldeen  Gallery  in  Santa  Monica.  In  1991  she 
was  in  a show  with  Kiki  Smith  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  was 
reviewed  in  Artforum  last  fall. 


AWL;  How  did  you  find  out  about  the  Work 
Center? 

Zizi  Raymond:  I think  through  Skowhegan.  I 
went  to  Skowhegan  after  grad  school  at  U.C. 
Davis,  then  came  to  Provincetown. 

AWL:  Did  you  know  anyone  who  had  been 
to  the  Work  Center? 

ZR:  I had  friends  who  had  applied,  but  I didn’t 
know  anyone  who  had  actually  gone  there. 

AWL:  What  did  you  think  when  you  arrived? 

ZR:  I thought  it  was  great.  I had  a little  bit  of 
trouble  actually  making  my  work  there  because 
of  the  facilities.  That  tempered  my  experience  a 
bit,  because  I wasn’t  able  to  work  in  the  depths 
of  winter.  The  space  they  had  given  me  wasn’t 
really  good  for  making  sculpture,  so  I had  to 


work  in  one  of  the  Bins  and  it  wasn’t  insulated. 
I spent  a lot  of  time  insulating  it  on  my  own,  and 
I felt  like  I didn’t  get  any  help  from  the  admin- 
istrators. They  didn’t  seem  to  care.  I kept  think- 
ing I could  overcome  it-get  more  insulation, 
get  more  plastic,  get  more  this,  more  that.  I 
spent  most  of  my  days  just  shaking  in  there,  it 
was  so  cold.  But  once  March  came,  I got  a lot  of 
work  done. 

AWL:  That  was  when  fellows  still  lived  and 
worked  in  the  same  space? 

ZR:  Yes.  I was  living  right  next  to  a poet  as  well. 
So  if  I tried  to  make  sculpture  up  there,  it  would 
have  been  difficult.  I really  enjoyed  the  time 
given  to  me,  but  I was  constantly  battling  this 
fear  that  I was  wasting  time.  If  I couldn’t  get 
work  done,  I wasn’t  ready  to  take  a break  and  sit 
and  think  about  things.  I was  frustrated,  but  in 
the  end,  it  was  a good  experience.  I got  good 
work  done  there.  You  learn  how  to  make  your 
work  in  different  situations.  I think  that’s  one 
thing  I got  out  of  it-you’re  going  to  make  it,  no 
matter  what.  I loved  Provincetown,  I loved  the 
atmosphere,  the  setting,  the  ocean.  I loved  the 
whole  place. 

AWL:  Did  the  setting  influence  your  work  at 
all? 

ZR:  You  know  what  might  have  influenced  my 
work  more  than  anything  is  that  store  down- 
town. 

AWL;  Marine  Specialties? 

ZR:  Yes.  Some  marine  stuff  crept  into  the  work, 
so  that’s  interesting.  When  1 got  back  to  L.A.,  I 


was  doing  things  with  fish.  I’m  sure  that  c 
from  Provincetown.  I found  it  really  beaut 
I’m  hearing  now  that  it’s  not  so  much  troub 
work  there,  that  people  have  better  spaces 

AWL:  Yes,  the  Fellows  are  more  pleasanti 
accommodated.  What  is  your  work  like 
now?  Has  it  changed  since  Provincetow 

ZR:  I’m  still  working  with  found  objects.  S| 
wouldn’t  be  such  a big  deal  now,  because 
working  mostly  with  clothes,  but  then  it 
furniture.  The  work  always  had  the  presenc 
a figure  in  it,  the  chairs  for  me  were  the  figi 
tive  presence,  or  shoes,  and  now  it’s  just  get 
more  explicit.  With  clothes,  a dress,  the  figu 
close  to  being  there,  but  is  still  not  there. 

AWL:  When  you  were  at  the  Work  Center, 
did  anyone  there  influence  your  work? 

ZR:  Paul  Bowen.  It  was  really  interesting  to  I 
him  around  to  talk  to. 

AWL:  Were  you  ready  to  leave  when  the 
time  was  up? 

ZR:  Absolutely.  I went  back  to  L.A.,  thei 
Amsterdam,  then  New  York.  I lived  in  New ' 
about  three  years,  and  I just  moved  I 
(Crockett,  CA)  last  September. 

AWL:  Have  you  had  any  other  fellowship! 
anywhere? 

ZR:  I was  an  artist-in-residence  in  Amsterd 
I decided  I didn’t  want  to  do  them  anymor 
is  great  that  you  just  get  to  make  your  work, 
you  don’t  have  any  control  over  who  you 
going  to  be  around  or  what  your  studio  is. 
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other  thing  about  the  Provincetown  experience 
is  maybe  I was  a little  too  young  to  be  away  from 
everything.  I drove  to  New  York  five  different 
times.  Maybe  I was  thinking  everything  was 
happening  somewhere  else.  A lot  of  people 
move  directly  from  Provincetown  to  New  York, 
right? 

AWL:  Many  do,  but  not  everybody.  Some 
people  go  anywhere  but  New  York.  Some 
stay  in  Provincetown. 

ZR:  It’s  a great  town,  a really  great  town. 


Marsha  Trattner,  FAWC  1988-89,  is  a sculptor 
who  lives  in  New  York.  She  was  a recent  fellow 
at  Sculpture  Space,  a residency  program  of 
the  Sculpture  Center  in  New  York. 


AWL:  How  did  you  find  out  about  the  Work 
Center? 

Marsha  Trattner:  I met  Pam  Brown  while  I was  in 
grad  school  at  RISD,  and  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Provincetown.  Right  after  grad  school  I moved 
to  New  York  for  a sort  of  experimental  year. 
There  really  wasn’t  much  chance  to  do  my  own 
work  and  I felt  a desire  for,  not  exactly  a school 
situation,  but  to  have  the  time  to  work  and  be  in 
a community.  And,  not  being  acclimated  to  the 
city,  I also  wanted  access  to  a natural  environ- 
ment. 

AWL:  Where  are  you  from  originally? 

MT:  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I hadn’t  ever  spent  time  close 
to  the  ocean.  Having  just  read  Moby-Dick,  I had 
these  images  of  sitting  alone  and  hearing  the 
water.  It  wasn’t  exactly  like  that.  It  was  an  experi- 
ence of  being  forced  to  look  at  your  work  and  at 
yourself.  It’s  very  intense  that  way.  It’s  also  a long 
period  of  time  to  put  aside. 

AWL:  Did  you  make  shifts  in  your  work? 

MT:  I was  at  a point  of  breaking  down  what  I was 
doing,  un-constructing  it.  I felt  I had  explored 
a lot  and  wasn’t  coming  to  new  things.  It  was 
time  to  look  at  basic  questions  about  being  an 
artist,  trying  to  expand  myself,  explore  what 
the  points  of  connection  were  for  me  in  my 
work,  what  I was  doing  because  of  other  influ- 
ences-mentors  and  their  expectations.  It  wasn’t 
a productive  time  in  terms  of  making  numerous 
objects.  I did  mostly  drawings.  When  there  were 
opportunities  to  show,  I often  didn’t.  I didn’t  feel 
ready,  although  I did  show  things  in  a very  casual 
way.  That  was  one  of  the  benefits  of  being  there. 
You  could  find  people  you  could  communicate 
well  with  and  have  a strong  dialogue  with  about 
your  work-and  do  it  in  a casual  way.  I also  found 
people  to  just  spend  time  with-go  for  walks,  enjoy 
the  landscape,  get  out  of  the  studio.  There  were  a 
lot  of  very  personal  ways  to  develop  yourself. 


AWL:  Did  you  wish  you  could  stay  longer  or 
were  you  ready  to  move  on? 

MT:  At  the  very  end,  I did  want  to  stay.  Since  I 
had  spent  such  a long  time  groping,  making 
decisions  and  not  exactly  making  objects,  by 
the  time  the  residency  was  over,  I felt  totally 
ripe  and  ready  to  invest  myself.  And,  of  course, 
you’re  faced  with  this  fear  of  leaving-that  you’re 
going  to  lose  the  momentum  you  have  gained. 
The  beauty  of  the  place  is  overwhelming.  That  in 
itself  makes  it  hard  to  think  about  leaving. 
AWL:  Did  that  enter  your  work  in  any  way? 
MT:  In  some  way  it  has.  No  literal  way,  and  no 
very  conscious  way,  but  while  I was  there  I spent 
a lot  of  time  walking  or  biking.  I read  a number 
of  books  on  the  geology  and  natural  history  of 
the  Cape.  Actually,  I have  a background  in  the 
natural  sciences,  so  I’m  sure  there  are  ways  it 
will  come  back. 

AWL:  Were  there  older  artists  who  inspired 
you  in  Provincetown? 

MT:  I mostly  affiliated  with  other  fellows.  I really 
enjoyed  the  writers.  In  some  abstract  way.  I’ve 
always  used  literature  as  a point  of  departure. 
You  can  learn  a lot  from  a writer’s  process  and 
the  way  a writer  understands  and  sees  art.  They 
see  it  freshly.  The  issues  can  be  different.  If  you 
are  sitting  with  another  painter  or  sculptor,  you 
are  immersed  in  the  process  and  the  language 
you  are  using,  you  are  almost  too 
forgiving.  I learned  a lot  from  the 
writers. 

AWL:  It  does  seem  to  be  a 
complementary  relationship. 

MT:  It’s  almost  as  if  the  more 
different  kinds  of  art  you  can  be 
around,  the  better.  A musician 
friend  of  mine  likes  to  go  to  gal- 
leries to  gather  visual  references. 

AWL:  And  now  you  are 
working  at  the  Sculpture 
Center? 

MT:  Finding  the  Sculpture  Center 
was  wonderful.  There  are  a lot  of 
people  who  blow  through  here 
during  the  week  and  who  show  in 
the  gallery.  People  I’ve  met  here 
have  been  really  supportive.  I 
make  a lot  of  my  work  here  so  I’m 
not  in  this  isolated  studio  situa- 
tion. 

AWL:  It’s  kind  of  like  being 
back  at  the  Work  Center. 

MT:  Right,  but  you’re  not  living 
on  top  of  each  other.  I had  a joke 


with  the  writer  Barbara  Selfridge,  who  was  liv- 
ing next  to  me  there.  You  know  you  could  hear 
every  little  thing.  She  used  to  make  phone  calls 
late  at  night,  and  I used  to  go  to  bed  pretty 
early.  Sometimes  it  was  okay,  but  often  it  was 
pretty  late.  Our  joke  was  "I’ll  knock  once  if  I 
want  you  talk  more  softly,  and  twice  if  I want 
you  to  talk  a little  louder."  I’m  leaving  in  two 
weeks  for  a residency  at  Sculpture  Space,  so  I ’ve 
been  reflecting  a lot  on  Provincetown.  It  will  be 
a very  different  situation,  but  I was  thinking 
about  how  I’ll  use  the  time  and  how  I used  the 
time  in  Provincetown,  about  how  to  benefit 
from  this  time.  The  experience  in  Provincetown 
gave  me  a lot  of  insight  into  how  to  use  that 
situation.  I feel  I’m  in  a different  place  now.  I 
have  a new  body  of  work  that’s  developed. 
Having  had  the  other  time,  I am  now  prepared  to 
use  this  opportunity. 


Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  is  an  independent  curator  and 
art  critic  who  writes  for  Art  in  America  and  other 
art  magazines.  She  lives  in  Cotuit  and  is  the 
curator  of  the  Higgins  Art  Gallery  at  the  Cape 
Cod  Community  College. 
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MARSHA  TRATTNER.  1992 
SPRING  PIECE  I.  I5"x  3"x  I 1/2" 

SPRING  PIECE  II,  37"  x 4"  x 3" 

WELDED  AND  FORGED  STEEL  ON  SPRING 
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THERESE  OULTON 


PHOTO  JOYCE  JOHNSON  / COURTESY  THE  CAPE  CODDER 


THE  NEW  PROVINCETOWN 
%RINT  PROJECT  AT  THE  FINE 


^RT 


ARTS  WORK  CENTER 

Notes  on  1992 


In  1 990  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  initiated  a 
summer  residency  program,  the  New  Province- 
town  Print  Project,  which  was  the  brainchild  of 
Michael  Mazur,  a painter  who  is  himself  a 
noted  printmaker.  Each  summer  Mazur  invites 
four  distinguished  artists  to  come  to  Provincetown 
and  make  several  suites  of  monotypes  with  a 
master  printer,  Robert  Townsend.  At  the  end  of 
two  intensive  weeks,  the  results  are  informally 
exhibited  at  a reception  honoring  the  artist.  A 
limited  number  of  portfolios  containing  a 
selection  of  prints  from  each  residency  is 
available  for  sale  to  benefit  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center.  Here  are  Mazur's  notes  from  the 
Project's  third  year. 


IN  THE  THIRD  year,  we  brought  together  four 
artists,  all  painters,  whose  work  is  painterly  but 
neither  figurative  nor  abstract.  That  is  to  say, 
they  occupy  a place  where  expressive  goals  and 
connections  to  nature  and  the  body  are  com- 
bined with  gesture  and  chance.  The  lucky  way 
these  pieces  came  together  reminds  me  how 
artists  from  different  generations  and  geogra- 
phy can  often  complement  each  other.  The 


reasons  are  inherent  as  much  in  the 
surfaces  they  produced  as  in  the 
subjects  they  painted. 

Therese  Oulton  came  from  her 
home  in  London  to  work  with  us  in 
May.  Her  prints  related  to  recent 
paintings  in  which  she  repeats  a 
cellular  form,  like  the  cells  of  skin 
magnified  into  an  all-over  field 
which  can  suggest  a honeycomb. 

Within  this  “crust”  are  changes, 
openings,  and  scars  not  unlike  the 
topography  of  the  land  or  other 
surfaces  in  nature.  We  developed  a 
plate  that  could  be  printed  and  off- 
set onto  clean  surfaces  that  were 
then  changed  or  opened  up.  Her 
colors,  while  tending  towards  earth 
tones,  vary  between  rich  reds, 
ochres,  transparent  greens,  and 
umbers.  Her  work  is  physical  and  surprising  in 
its  ability  to  evoke  different  places  and  feelings 
from  a singular  system. 

Nathan  Oliveira’s  “Bay  Area”  paintings 
from  the  '60s  are  well  known  for  their  lush 
impastos,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the  few  artists 
who  has  revitalized  printmaking  by  his  interest 
in  the  monotype.  He  lives  in  Palo  Alto  and 
teaches  at  Stamford,  but  while  in  Provincetown 
he  was  preoccupied  with  a possible  relocation 
to  New  Mexico.  For  some  time,  Nathan  has 
worked  with  a form  in  the  shape  of  a wing.  The 
prints  he  did  for  us  in  June  started  this  way  and 
developed  into  a form  reminiscent  of  the  tip  of 
the  Cape.  His  colors  combined  the  feeling  of  the 


JACQUELINE  HUMPHRIES 


Southwest  with  the  evanescence  of  the  Cape's 
light,  a combination  of  light  and  longing  which 
resulted  in  lovely  images. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  work  with  John 
Walker  in  July.  A painter's  painter  and  a print- 
maker's  printmaker,  his  experience  with  prints 
is  long  and  ambitious.  When  he  asked  Bob 
Townsend  to  show  him  his  “magic,”  I had  the 
feeling  he  had  asked  that  of  many  printers.  Bom 
in  Birmingham,  England,  he  went  to  Melbourne, 
Australia,  in  the  late  '70s,  which  became  home 
and  the  source  of  much  of  his  recent  imagery. 
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MASTER  PRINTER  ROBERT  TOWNSEND  (ON  THE  RIGHT)  WITH  NATHAN  OLIVEIRA 


Therese  Oulton 
Nathan  Oliveira 
John  Walker 
Jacqueline  Humphries 


John’s  work  with  us  combined  three  images:  a 
decorated  vessel,  a boomerang,  and  an  over- 
arching waterfall.  These  images  are  packed  with 
incident  and  marks  that  refer  to  drawn,  painted, 
and  transferred  material,  and  to  things  both 
elemental  and  powerful. 

Jacqueline  Humphries,  bom  in  New  Or- 
leans, is  the  youngest  artist  to  have  worked  with 
us  so  far,  yet  she  is  aesthetically  sophisticated 
beyond  her  years.  Her  work,  which  carries  forth 
a tradition  of  painterly  minimalism,  brings  to 
mind  not  only  artists  like  Morris  Louis  and  the 
late  Moira  Dreyer,  but  also  Pollock  and  Mon- 
drian. With  the  simplest  bmsh  marks,  she  cre- 
ates a tautology  and  an  emotional  statement 
that  varies  surprisingly  from  image  to  image. 
Her  dot  pieces  have  the  rhythmic  qualities  of 
jazz  or  dance  notation.  Her  newer  imagery  is 
somber  and  deeper  in  mood  like  stains  aging  on 
cathedral  walls.  Many  of  her  most  recent  paint- 
ings reflect  the  direction  of  the  prints  she  did 
with  us.  This  relationship  between  prints  and 
paintings,  where  they  become  interchangeable 
sources  for  each  other,  is  for  me  the  highest  goal.  • 


JOHN  WALKER 
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427  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 
(508)  487-9669 

Established  I960 

Paintings,  pastels  & drawings 
by  Eva  De  Nagy 

17th  century  Phillipine  Santos 

Ivory  and  semi-precious  stone  carvings 

Bronzes  from  Nepal 

African  & Asiatic  art 

Jewelry  designed  by  Eva  De  Nagy 

Also  paintings  by  Erno  De  Nagy, 
1881-1952,  American-Hungarian  artist. 


Open  Daily  10  am  to  2 pm, 
and  7 to  10  pm 

Off  season  by  appointment 


CLASSICS 

453  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657  (508)  487-3668 


UNIQUE  CIFTS  • COLLECTABLES 
PRODUCTION  CELS  • LIMITED  EDITIONS  • SERICRAPHS 

399  BLEECKER  STREET,  NYC  10014  212  255-7604 


MISTY  HARBOR  ART  GALLERY 


Richard  Tidebaum,  “Moon  Over  Miami”  1987,  Multi-media 


Featuring  works  by; 


MARY  COTTER 
FERNANDO  DA  SILVA 
PETER  DUTRA 
H.  D.  GOLD 

RICHARD  HILDEBRANDT 
JAVALIT 
DAVID  LAAKSO 
DAN  OSTERGREN 
MICHAEL  PETRINGA 
VOL  OUITZOW 

G.  VON 


TRAVIS  RAUSCH 
ENRIOUE  SANCHEZ 
MIKKI  SENKARIK 
ERNANI  SILVA 
MARCUS  SMITH 
R.  A.  SMITH 
ROBERT  SORENSEN 
EILEEN  TETRAULT 
RICHARD  TITLEBAUM 
VLADIMIR  VITKOVSKY 


Also  displaying  works  by 

Provincetown,  Cape  Cod  and  New  England  artists 
in  a vanety  of  media  and  styles. 


PAINTINGS  • WATERCOLORS  • ETCHINGS  • ORIGINAL  GRAPHICS  • OBJETS  D’AKT 

FULL  SERVICE  CUSTOM  FRAMING 


184  Commercial  Street;  Provincetowti;  MA  02657  • (508)  487-4342 


€XPOSUR€ 

SPeCIflLIZING 

IN 

BLRCK  RND  UUHITR 
PHOTO  PROCESSING 


RRTISTS 

H0UU  service  ... 

35  mm  color  slides 
4x5  color  tronsporencies 
ProPessionolli^  shot  from 
i^our  originol  ort  uuork. 
from  $5.00 

Coll  for  more  informotior^ 

EXPOSURE  PHOTO 

255-6808 

or  toll  free 

1 800  498-6808 

(Massachusetts  only.) 


Photography 

Jane  Vollers 
508.432.4717 


Conwell 

Lumber 


Hardware 


Were  not  just  a lumber  company 


Our  Arts  & Crafts 
Department  is  growing! 
STRETCHED  CANVAS 
LIQUITEX  ACRYLICS 
AMERICANA  CRAFT  PAINT 
and  much  more  to  come! 

We  will  sfecial  order  for  artists 

CONWELL  LUMBER  CO. 

21  CONWELL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 
- 487-0150  - 

Open  Monday— Friday  7:30—5:00 
Saturday  8—5 


Kristina  “Bird 

"Paintings 

Jiestoration 

Cleaning,  conservation  and  restoration  of 

works  on  canvas  and  panel 
Gold  leaf  & repair  of  frames 

Well-equipped  & Secure  Studio 

Box  644,  Truro,  MA  02666 
(508)  349-1731 

Pilgrim  Monument 

Climb  the  tallest  all-granite  structure 
in  the  US.  for  unparalleled  views  of 
all  Cape  Cod,  including  the  Pilgrim^s 
first  landing  place. 

Provincetown 

Museum 

Look  into  a Whaling  Captain's 
Quarters,  the  Pilgrims'  Mayflower 
on  the  day  of  arrival  in  the  New 
World,  or  the  first  wharf  home  of 
the  famous  Provincetown  Players. 
The  whole  family  will  enjoy  the 
many  scale  model  towns,  ships  and 
an  entire  glass  factory.  Visit  the  far 
North  with  Provincetown's  own 
Donald  B.  MacMillan,  Commander 
of  15  Arctic  Expeditions. 

Treasures  of  the 
Pirate  Ship  Whydah 

A limited  engagement  exhibit  of  the 
only  pirate  ship  ever  salvaged.  See 

pirate  weapons, 
jewelry,  contra- 
band, coins  and 
clothing  and 
watch  canons 
and  other  age- 
encrusted  metal 
work  from  the 
Whydah  bubble  in  their  scientifically 
designed  electrolysis  tanks. 

Make  time  for  your  visit  to  the 
Monument  and  Museum!  There's 
much  to  see  and  do,  with  lots  of 
auto  and  R-V  parking  for  visitors. 
Relax  on  our  beautifully  landscaped 
grounds  and  view  all  of  Province- 
town  from  the  base  of 
the  Monument.  TaJce 
home  a memento  of 
your  visit  from  our  gift 
shop.  The  Monument  is 
easy  to  reach  from  Route 
6 or  downtown. 

The  Museum  is 
wheelchair 
accessible. 

Open  daily  in 
summer. 

For  more  information 
and  rates  call 

508-487-1310 

Inquire  about  our  group  rates. 

Pilgrim  Monument 
& Museum 

PO  Box  1125,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 


MYRON 

STOUT 


New  Selections  from  the  Artist’s  journals 


TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  moving  permanently  to  Provincetown  in  1952,  Myron  Stout  began 
keeping  his  Journals  in  which  he  expressed  his  deepest  concerns  as  a painter — a lifelong,  lofty 
conversation  that,  like  his  painting,  has  a pathos  and  fullness  seemingly  achieved  by  a slow, 
organic  process.  Myron  Stout  was  not  stout,  but  frail  and  wispy,  yet  he  knew  that  stability 
comes  from  motion,  not  rest,  and  that  the  gyroscope  balances  on  a tiny  point.  His  paintings 
are  stunningly  solid  shapes  with  the  resonating  presence  of  a ripening  pear.  His  Arp-like,  egg- 
shaped  forms  have  edges  so  finely  connected  to  what  they  are  separate  from  that  they  go 
instantly  from  the  occasional  to  the  archetype.  Just  as  some  of  his  paintings  took  over  20  years 
to  complete,  so  his  journals,  which  he  ceased  writing  in  1965,  underwent  revision  for  the  next 
two  decades.  Slowly  the  handwritten  pages  were  transcribed  into  a thousand  pages  of 
typescript,  a labor  in  which  Stout,  with 

weakening  eyesight,  was  assisted  at  various  periods  by  Jarie 
Stedman,  Cynthia  Huntington,  Alison  Deming,  Robert  Lunday, 
and  other  Writing  Fellows  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  Excerpts  from  the  Journals  were 
selected  by  Sanford  Schwartz  for  the  catalogue  of  Stout’s  retrospective  exhibition  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  in  1980  and  Tiffany  Bell  made  a selection  that  was  published  in  1985  and 
reprinted  in  Provincetown  Arts  in  1987,  as  the  artist  lay  dying.  Provincetown  Arts  is  grateful  to 
Richard  Bellamy,  representing  the  Estate  of  Myron  S.  Stout,  for  the  opportunity  to  publish  a 
fresh  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  an  enduring  painter. 


Advice  undated 

Don't  be  chained  to  what  has  been  done  and 
to  what  others  (teachers,  etc.)  tell  you  you  can 
do.  They  don't  know  any  more  than  you  do 
what  you  can  do;  and  what  has  been  done  is 
certainly  not  evidently  all  that  can  be  done.  You 
are  something  that  never  was  before.  It's  only  by 
going  wherever  you  can  go  that  you  begin  to 
find  what — all — you  can  do. 

When  you've  expanded  your  canvas  as  far  as 
it  will  go,  it’s  still  not  enough.  You  have  to  reach 
out  into  the  space  beyond  the  canvas  and  gather 
in  more  space  (and  sometimes  more  and  more) 
in  order  to  go  with  the  painting — to  bring  to  it  aO 
that  will  bring  it  to  complete  being — all  that  will 
fill  it. 

You  must  get  used  to  your  painting’s  having 
certain  minor  faults  which  you  have  to  sustain  in 
the  painting  (for  they  hold  the  germ  of  some 
virtue  you  want),  while  you  work  on  other 
faults  which  are  either  greater  or  more  at  the 
core  of  your  central  idea.  If  you  succumb  to  them 
(those  minor  faults)  and  worry  with  them,  they 
can  block  you  far  too  long  and  slow  up  your 
work  terribly. 

I frequently  find  it  impossible  to  go  into  a 
certain  part  of  the  canvas  in  order  to  advance  the 
whole  picture  no  matter  how  badly  that  particu- 
lar part  needs  to  be  brought  into  the  general 
accord,  until,  at  a certain  point,  1 am  sufficiendy 


irritated  by  it — with  an  immediate  background 
of  some  unknown,  unconscious  satisfactions 
with  other  parts  (and  the  whole)  which  makes 
its  development  the  logical  next  movement — so 
that  1 can  begin  working  in  it  with  ease  and 
conhdence.  It’s  strange  how,  until  this  moment 
is  reached,  it’s  almost  physically  impossible  to 
touch  it;  repeated  tries  fail  of  themselves — the 
brush  turns  this  way  or  that  way  which  you 
don't  intend:  you  cannot  go  through  the  physi- 
cal process  of  covering  the  area. 

Hofmann,  99  Commercial 

He  spoke  of  the  constmction  of  bridges,  of 
the  floods  of  the  rivers  (the  warm  air  from  Africa 
blowing  over  the  Alps  and  melting  snow  and  ice 
in  great  quantities)  when  the  bridges  would  all 
be  swept  away.  Such  disasters  (I  think  he  said  he 
was  twelve)  would  have  an  impressive  effect  on 
him,  the  excitement,  the  frenzied  sandbagging 
of  the  bridge  supports  (they  never  built  the 
approaches  long  enough  to  prevent  the  flood’s 
sweeping  around  them)  and  the  rebuilding  again 
with  great  heavy  stones. 

He  also  spoke,  when  1 mentioned  traveling 
in  Italy,  of  the  way  young  men  would  go  over 
the  country  “with  only  their  feet’’ — no  money 
and  nothing  except  what  they  could  carry  on 
their  backs. 

We  talked  about  sight  (vision)  and  he  took 


great  delight  in  having  Miz  and  me  hold  our 
fingers  straight  in  front  of  our  noses  and  then 
looking  first  with  one  eye  closed,  then  the  other, 
to  see  how  different  the  sight  was  in  each  eye 
independent  of  the  other.  The  brain,  he  said, 
had  “all  the  time”  to  coordinate  these  and  when 
the  focus  is  wrong  it  puts  such  a strain  on  the 
brain’s  coordinating  powers.  He  said  it's  like  a 
two-motored  plane.  With  one  engine  out,  it’s 
different  and  difficult  to  fly  straight.  Also  that  to 
have  improper  hearing,  such  as  he  has,  is  a 
terrible  strain  on  the  brain,  so  you  hear  only 
fragments  of  conversation.  Your  mind  has  to 
assemble  and  review  those  fragments  and  build 
a whole  meaning  out  of  them.  That  way,  he  said 
laughing,  you  often  make  “terrible”  mistakes! 
He  said  his  hearing  aids  only  really  helped  him 
when  the  sounds  are  already  selected,  as  at  the 
theatre  or  for  music,  that  otherwise  there’s  too 
much  of  a roar  or  confusion. 


1 like  the  courage  and  the  personal  integrity 
of  de  Kooning  and  Pollock — and  Rothko  and 
Motherwell  in  (it  seems  like)  their  digging  into 
almost  nothing  and  coming  up  with  something. 
1 say  “nothing”  because  they  depend  so  little  on 
tradition  of  any  kind,  except,  perhaps,  for  the 
tradition  that  an  artist  remains  true  to  himself. 
They  may  be  a litde  overly  self-conscious  in  the 
act,  but  this  is  a time  when  you  have  to  be 
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self-conscious  to  be  conscious  at  all. 
i Motherwell  seems  the  most  self-conscious, 
I but  he’s  sensitive  and  a poet,  and  with  a certain 
circumscribed,  intellectual  framework  he  can 
I produce  marvels  of  sensitive,  highly  subjective 
I form-space  paintings.  He  has  a dryly  lyrical 
quality,  and  a highly  personal  way  of  using 
basically  rough-formed  but  over-refined  shapes. 
Maybe  that's  part  of  his  self-consciousness;  he 
feels  he  must  follow  his  first  rough-form  ideas, 
because  he  recognizes  their  strength  and  tmth, 
but  his  sensitivity  (a  little  over-educated)  leads 
him  to  an  over-refinement  of  his  roughness. 
Therein  is  the  dryness.  The  lyrical  quality  is  the 
instinct  that  persists  through  it  all. 


Sunrise 

On  a clear  morning,  the  sun  parts  from  the 
horizon  like  a great,  cosmic,  giving-birth.  There 
are  usually  at  least  those  clouds,  though,  seen 
through  the  great  oblique  distance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  at  first  before  the  sun  actually  rises 
seem  to  form  a binding  over  the  horizon.  At  first 
they  obscure  the  glow  of  the  unrisen  sun,  so  that 
it  is  manifested  only  in  the  clearer  space  above, 
through  the  spreading  greens,  golds,  pinks, 
mauve,  and  blue  that  mount  into  the  higher  sky. 

Just  before  the  moment  of  rising,  this  veil  of 
horizon-clouds  begins  to  break  as  the  light 
touches  them  here  and  there,  and  reveals  mov- 


ing and  gently  boiling  forms,  and  some  seem  so 
lighted  by  the  almost-present  sun  as  to  make 
you  certain  that  it  has  already  risen  and  is 
emerging  from  behind  a mist  of  clouds.  Then — 
then,  a vivid,  alive,  fire  begins.  It  is  so  brilliant 
that  the  light  on  the  clouds  is  all  but  lost  in  it,  and 
the  clouds  seem  to  fall  away,  though  some 
just-discernible  ones  might  lie  faindy  (coming 
and  going  in  the  night)  against  the  light,  still 
bravely  possessing  the  sun. 

It's  the  way,  then,  that  these  clouds  are  first 
present  then  brought  into  glowing  life  by  the 
sun  and  then  are  pierced  by  its  light  so  that  they 
seem  to  part— -to  give  way  to  it;  and  also  the  way 
the  sun  actually  separates  from  the  horizon  that 
makes  it  seem  like  a giving  birth,  for,  appearing 
as  a constandy  increasing  brilliance — ^the  actual 
form  of  which  is  visible — though  the  eye,  in 
responding  to  that  brilliant  light,  makes  the 
form  shift  and  change,  narrowing  and  elongat- 
ing, giving  on  this  side,  protruding  on  that,  until 
you  are  aware  that  the  sun  is  struggling  to  life,  to 
free  itself  from  a binding. 

It  pushes  itself  upward  while  it  is  enlarging 
from  below.  Its  first  half  agrees  with  the  horizon 
line  along  the  enlarging  base  and  then  the  great 
diameter  finally  free,  it  rises  more  and  more 
from  the  bottom  point  which,  at  last,  sends  it, 
separate  and  unbound,  from  the  earth  and  it  is  at 
last  free  and  in  its  own  element,  and  can  mount 
through  its  own  mighty  force  into  the  limitless 
and  unsupported  space  of  the  sky.  There  its 


movement  is  so  slow  that  you  don’t  feel  aware 
of  it.  Its  rising  movement,  though,  has  been  so 
visible  and  so  felt  that  the  very  physical  process 
gives  you  inevitably  the  sensation  that  you  are 
witnessing  an  organic  process. 


The  Tension  of  Time 

The  long  drawing  out  of  the  thread  of  the 
life — or  the  music-string — of  an  idea  of  a form — 
of  a mode  of  feeling  and  seeing. 

Its  course  running  through  time,  its  sub- 
stance vibrating  in  response  to  the  various  posi- 
tions along  its  course — an  influence  at  a late 
position  setting  up  renewed  vibrations  along  its 
course  backward  in  Time,  which  shows  us  how 
the  past  actually  lives  in  the  present. 

The  necessity  of  conceiving  Time  as 
something  other  than  chronological — a system 
for  its  conception  other  than  perspectival.  Is  it 
continuous  through  ways  other  than  through 
adjacency? 


Every  “entity”  has  its  individuality,  but  all 
entities  partake  orparticipate  insomething  which 
is  overall  a wholeness  which  is  infinitely  com- 
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plex.  We  only  sense  in  a vague  way  the  overall 
wholeness  and  it  comes  and  goes  for  us  like  a 
glow  of  light  through  passing,  blowing  clouds. 

Historically,  representation  strove  always 
toward  abstraction.  The  more  “naturalistic”  it 
became,  the  less  it  achieved.  It  is,  1 believe, 
equally  the  fate  of  abstraction  to  strive  in  this 
sense  towards  representation. 


So  much  of  the  meaning  in  a painting  is  a 
result  of  the  conviciion  of  meaning  with  which  the 
painting  process,  existing  as  a residue  of  that 
process,  has — in  the  finished  painting — been 
imbued. 


It  may  be  that  you  really  discover  more  of 
what  you  can  do  in  the  negative  realization  of 
what  it  is  you  haven’t  been  doing  that  you 
thought  you  were.  Somehow  this  negative  real- 
ization often  seems  more  positive  than  the 
positive  ones.  It  dissolves  the  obstacles.  Perhaps 
it  is  just  that  realization  is  in  itself  a positive 
thing,  whether  it’s  about  what  we  classify  either 
as  right  or  as  wrong.  Our  framework  of 
right-wrong  classification  is  wrong  in  that  it  is  a 
classification  at  all. 


You  cannot  set  your  imagistic  goal  too  rig- 
idly. For  if  you  try  to  keep  one  image  only  as  that 
goal,  you  blind  yourself  to  all  else  that  it  has  to 
be — all  that  it  has  to  be,  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing, that  does  not  conform  to  the  goal  image, 
that  may,  in  fact,  differ  from  it  radically.  The 
quality  of  that  goal  image  that  it  must  have  is  that 
of  constancy,  not  of  definitiveness. 


We,  each  in  ourselves,  are  not  just  one  or  a 
person.  In  this  sense  it  is  almost  a euphemism  to 
speak  of  yourself  as  one  person,  an  individual — 
and  a painting  as  a unique,  single  object.  We 
have  multiple  points  of  view — are,  in  fact,  made 
up  of  them.  The  singleness  of  the  wholeness  of 
our  viewpoint  is  always  an  assumption, 
something  we  seek  rather  than  something  we 
have.  1 believe  it  much  easier  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  multiple  than  that  we  are  single. 


Hofmann's  my  of  contradicting  your  language 
[Me:  regarding  an  unfinished  black  and  white 
painting] 

“It’s  not  black  and  white  enough” — meaning 
that  the  black  and  white  did  not  function,  each 
in  its  own  way,  but  of  course  with  the  other,  to 
produce  the  higher  plastic  effect,  and  Hofmann’s 
reply:  “To  me  it’s  too  much  black  and  white!” — 
meaning  that  they  were  each  stiU  only  black  and 
white  and  they  had  not  merged  together  in  their 
common  plastic  purpose. 


I’ve  gotten  rid  of  thinking  1 had  the  kind  of 
responsibility  for  myself  that  has  always 
weighed  me  down  so,  distorting  every  con- 
ception— every  action — a dark  and  oppressive 
surety — a feeling  of  force — ordainedness — that 
there  was  an  order,  a way  that  things  were  and 
had  to  be,  and— what  was  worse,  1 was  missing 
it— 1 could  never  grasp  it.  Yet  it  was  my  respon- 
sibility to  grasp  it,  constantly  and  irrevocably, 
and  in  the  face  of  my  failure  to  grasp  it. 

And,  tied  in  with  this,  1 suppose,  was  this 
impulse  which  became,  finally,  a downright 
compulsion  to  be  outside  myself,  watching 
myself  at  the  same  time  that  1 was  inside  myself 


making  myself  tick.  It  was  as  though  1 couldn’t 
be  the  ticker  only,  1 had  to  be  the  guy  that  set  and 
wound  the  watch,  too!  and  be  able  at  any 
minute — at  any  second,  even-to  take  it  out  and 
look  at  it  and  see  to  the  split  second  what  time  it 
was. 


The  hand  does  what  the  inner  eye  is  seeing; 
the  thing  is  to  become  responsive  in  your  con- 
sciousness to  the  sense  of  the  inner  eye. 

We  are  led  to  believe,  through  our  education, 
that  we  can  acquire,  through  being  taught,  cer- 
tain principles.  The  effect  is  that,  if  we  learn 
them,  we  tend  to  believe  that  they  have  become 
ours  to  possess  immutably  and  hold  to,  and  that 
we  can  depend  on  them,  for  they  will  thus 
remain  constant  like  some  unchangeable,  im- 
permeable object  to  possess. 

Re:  The  Creativity  that  produces  a Finnegans 
Wake,  a Remembrance  of  Things  Past,  an  Inferno. 

Jan’s:  that  we  must  have  an  idea  first. 

Nat’s:  that  we  must  have  an  idea,  whether  it 
comes  first  or  last  or  whatever. 

Me:  that  the  idea  is  the  thing  that  is  devel- 
oped in  the  process  of  creativity.  It  is  the  sought, 
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the  Whai-is-sought  and  brought-into-expression. 

Jan  represents  the  “literary”  attitude,  the  find- 
ing of  one’s  self  in  the  tradition,  the  identifica- 
tion with  historical  milieu.  His  work  will  always 
have  a close  resemblance  to  what  exists,  for  he 
finds  himself  through  what  already  has  been 
expressed  in  the  culture. 

j Nat  represents  the  detached,  rather  “scien- 
tific” attitude  which  lends  itself  in  its  weakness 
to  academicism,  in  its  strength  to  a large  objec- 
tivity. 

I Hofmann  represents,  to  me,  what  1 believe 
j to  be  the  most  vital  attitude.  He  is  willing  for  the 

I idea,  so  to  speak,  not  to  exist,  until  he  has 

brought  the  impulses  out  of  which  it  can  be 
' built,  to  perhaps  no  more  than  a tentative  or 
primitive  expression,  but  the  expression  will 
always  thus  have  a greater  pregnancy. 


Taking  painting  in  a historical  perspective  (as 
most  everyone  does  since  he  is  taught  from  the 
cradle  to  have)  painters  seem  to  be  painting  in  a 
tradition  (whether  old  or  new).  It  is  then  al- 
lowed, of  course,  that  each  painter  has  his  indi- 
vidual expression  but  which  is  still  thought  of  as 
being  an  expression  within  the  tradition  and  of 
the  tradition.  And  because  such  an  abstraction 
as  “the  tradition”  is  easier  to  think  about  or  work 
with,  works  of  art  are  approached  from  the 
exterior  viewpoint  and  come  to  be  thought  of  in 
only  formalized  and  academic  ways.  This  hap- 
pens whether  or  not  there  is  an  academic  insti- 
tution to  foster  it,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
present  “New  York  School,”  but  that  is  now 
becoming  institutionally  academicized  too. 
(NYU,  Hunter,  Columbia,  for  instance,  have  all 
sought  out  and  employed  painters  who  have 
been,  or  are,  hotly  or  warmly,  of  the  milieu  of 
the  NY  School.)  Only  Hofmann,  among  the 
major  painters  and  teachers,  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  stay  out  of  institutions. 


The  volume  of  a “shape”  gathers  itself  to- 
gether and  exerts  its  greatest  force,  influence,  at 
the  edges.  Until  1 could  put  it  this  way,  1 could 
never  get  hold  of  enough  of  the  feel  of  what 
happened  as  between  what  was  inside  and 
what  was  at  the  edge.  The  sense  of  the  picture 
must  be  able  to  play  freely  inside,  and  outside 
the  shape,  through  the  edge.  This  I knew  and 
felt  perfectly,  and  1 knew  that  the  part  of  the 
edge  here  affected,  or  better,  determined  that 
part  there.  But  1 could  not  determine  just  how 
the  whole  volume  of  the  shape  (in  relation  to  the 
whole  picture  plane,  of  course)  was  related  to 
the  edge.  The  edge  was  deterrnined  by  the 
volume,  yes,  I could  see.  Well,  it’s  as  though 


there  was  a churning  of  activity  within  the 
shape  volume  that  eventuates  in  the  edge. 

My  eyes,  up  close  (and  the  closer,  the  more) 
somehow  focus  more  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
higher  or  lower,  or  some  combination,  than 
they  do  at  a distance.  1 can’t  yet  tell  what  the 
difference  is,  and  1 must  ask  the  oculist.  The 
result  is  that  1 am  too  often  putting  what  I’m 
doing  in  the  wrong  place.  And  it’s  so  fractional, 
that  when  1 back  off  again,  1 can’t  (too  often)  tell 
what  the  trouble  is.  It  doesn’t  have  meaning  in 
a “painting”  sense,  so  that  1 can  tell  naturally 
what  to  do. 

1 tried,  for  far  too  long,  to  do  something  it 
wouldn’t  do.  1 tried  to  make  one  aspect  of  its 
significance  not  just  dominant,  but  its  whole 
meaning.  One  can’t.  The  multiplex  character  of 
the  images  or  symbols  is  undeniable.  It’s  also 
proof  that  the  original  impulse  is  the  determi- 
nate one.  One  cannot  depart  from  it;  it  can  only 
be  developed  in  all  its  aspects.  Often,  the  explo- 
ration of  these  various  aspects  throws  me  too  far 
off.  1 get  so  entranced  with  the  one  that  1 become 
blind  to  the  others. 


How  can  1 expect,  when  I’m  working  with 
an  edge,  to  “know”  where  it’s  going  when  1 
don’t  keep  where  it  is  (the  accomplished  part)  in 
my  vision,  my  awareness  and  my  feeling?  1 don’t 
know  what  it  is  that  keeps  throwing  (or  slipping 
me)  into  the  unconscious  supposition  that  1 
already  have  that  awareness  so  completely  in 
me  (without  looking  to  check  it)  that  1 can  burst 
ahead  sort  of  unconsciously.  Perhaps,  sub — 
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consciously,  1 don’t  want  to  feel,  maybe  1 want 
to  avoid  feeling.  1 know,  in  regard  to  certain 
other  things,  that  I’ve  caught  myself  focussing 
on  all  kinds  of  inconsequential  aspects  of  a 
matter  to  keep  from  facing  it  again  squarely  and 
“taking”  whatever  feeling  would  be  the  result  of 
opening  myself  to  it.  It’s  fear,  fear  of  feeling,  a 
deeply  imbedded  suspicion  that  really  feeling 
something  will  have,  weO,  disastrous  results 
inside  me  and  wiO  destroy  what  always  seems 
such  a fragile  structure  that  I’ve  been  able  to 
make  out  of  things. 


What’s  already  down  on  the  canvas  has  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  the  eye  and  the  hand  so 
that  one  is  unconsciously  adjusting  to  what’s 
there  even  when  you’re  trying  hard  not  only  to 
change  the  articulation  you’re  specifically  work- 
ing on,  but  to  imagine  what’s  there  as  also  being 
as  you  are  projecting  it  (for  what  changes  you 
will  want  to  make  next). 


In  doing  anything  so  simple  as  the  “Egg”  with 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  only  black  and  white, 
there  is  a very  delusive  element.  The  single  line, 
or  contour,  of  the  egg  shape  leads  to  thinking  of 
the  shape  as  being  constmcted  of  all  its  parts  in 
a simple  manner.  This  is:  the  articulating  parts 
(where  it  swells  out  to  its  widest  towards  the 
top,  for  instance)  seems  solely  to  constitute  the 
shape  in  an  additive,  arithmetical  way,  so  to 
speak.  I say  to  myself:  “If  I can  just  get  it  swollen 
out  to  the  right  point  and  the  right  degree 
towards  the  top,  the  remainder  of  the  articulat- 
ing elements  naturally  follow  and  will,  so  to  say, 
logically  'fall  into  place’  or  ‘aD  add  up.’”  But  this 
isn’t  what  happens  at  all.  Of  the  thousands  of 
arcs  of  which  the  shape  is  formed,  every  one  is 
determined  by  every  other,  in  the  sense  that  as 
soon  as  you  get  to  one  point  (in  the  process  of 
achieving  the  shape)  you  have,  already,  not  a 
simple  sum  of  the  parts,  but  a very  complexly 
achieved  figure  which  is  probably  of  astronomi- 
cal proportions. 


Re:  Work  (f>ainting) 

The  endless  time  it’s  taking  me  to  paint  this 
series  of  black  and  whites — at  the  bottom  it’s  a 
fear  of  looking  at  what  may  be  fearful  and, 
worse  than  that,  the  habit  of  mind  that  long 
practice  in  the  attitude  procedures  and  the  iner- 
tia of  that  habit.  Really,  to  look  frankly  and  see 
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MONOTYPES 

For  research  on  the  history  of  the  monotype 
in  America,  1880  to  the  present,  I am  seeking 
information  on  monotypes  by  the  following 
artists; 

George  Ault,  Gifford  Beal,  George  Elmer 
Browne,  Edwin  Dickinson,  Jerry  Farn- 
sworth, Samuel  Halpert,  Karl  Knaths,  Blan- 
che Lazzell,  Dorothy  Loeb,  Ross  Moffett, 
Ellen  Ravenscroft,  Shelby  Shackleford, 
Agnes  Weinrich. 

1 am  also  interested  in  learning  about  mono- 
types by  other  Provincetown  artists. 

Ioann  Moser,  Curator  of  Graphic  Arts. 
National  Museum  of  American  Art,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.C  20560. 
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what  there  is  to  see,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
j difficult.  When  there  was  more  pronaise,  al- 
I ways,  when  I was  younger  (even  10  years  ago) 

' the  adventure  of  it  was  enough  to  stir  me  out  of 
it.  The  adventure  no  longer  appeals  so  strongly. 
When  something  now  does  stir  me  out  of  it,  it's 
wonderful,  but  the  promise  of  it  does  not  lead 
me  on  in  spite  of  everything.  So  I must  work  at 
It;  working,  waiting,  trying  and  waiting,  again 
and  again,  while  working  for  the  “magic”  to 
happen,  not  in  the  canvas  but  in  me.  Then  it 
might  happen  on  the  canvas. 
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1 keep  succumbing  to  the  tendency,  while 
I'm  in  the  process  of  a painting,  of  considering — 
or  rather  unconsciously  assuming — that  what 
I’ve  already  worked  so  hard  to  get  oathe  can- 
vas—to  get  where  I already  “am”  in  it — is  some- 
how already  achieved  (and  thus  inviolable)  and 
can  only  be  added  to.  I lose  the  flow  of  p>rocess 
backward  and  forward,  like  an  alternating  cur- 
rent, constant,  and  through  which  it  is  necessary 
to  be  conceiving,  and  perceiving  the  position  in 
terms  of  the  whole  process,  from  as  far  ahead  as 
I can  project  it  to  as  far  back  as  where  I first  laid 
brush  to  canvas  and  so  set  the  first  problem  of 
achieving. 


This  mistrust,  if  it  is  mistrust,  seems  con- 
nected with  my  twisting  of  my  head  (my  whole 
body,  m fact)  in  order  to  get  what  I feel  some- 
how is  going  to  be  a clearer  and  better  view  of 
what  I'm  seeing.  Thus,  of  course,  there's  the 
drawing  closer  to  the  painting,  trying  to  see 
better  until  I'm  so  close  that  I'm  seeing  it  quite 
wrongly.  It’s  only  been  since  I've  got  my  new 
glasses  that  I've  learned  I must  guard  constantly 
against  this  drav/ing  too  close.  With  the  old 
ones,  1 had  finally  learned  that  1 had  to  keep  a 
certain  distance.  I thought  1 was  seeing  inad- 
equately. 1 wasn’t  though,  for  I find  I see  per- 
fectly at  that  distance,  now  that  my  new  glasses 
give  me  good  vision  closer — as  close,  inciden- 
tally, as  I need  to  get.  So  1 use  the  new  glasses  for 
the  closest  work  (the  reading  lenses  or  the  read- 
ing section  of  the  bifocals),  the  old  glasses  (like- 
wise) for  the  less  close  work,  and  the  distance 
part  of  either  bifocal,  or  the  whole  distance 
glasses  from  the  still  older  prescription,  for  long 
distance  viewing. 


The  Inconstant  Eye 

The  effect  of  “flicker''  and  “shift,”  the  result, 
possibly,  as  I've  just  learned  from  S.  hanger  by 
the  scanning  process,  the  same  thing  that  pro- 


duces the  flicker,  I suppose  on  a TV  screen  since 
that  is  also  a scanner. 

Question:  Is  there  a relationship  between 
the  TV  having  become  a common  experience 
and  the  rise  in  interest,  quite  spontaneously 
apparently,  over  a rather  wide  section  of  the 
artists  and  the  art  world,  in  “optical”  effects  in 
painting?  Has  TV  conditioned  artists  to  “flicker,” 
so  to  speak? 


The  way  each  “inspiration,”  each  impetus, 
of  seeing  the  painting  and  knowing  what  to  do, 
is  a wave,  one  of  many  necessary  to  achieve  the 
painting.  So  that  the  painting  is  achieved  by  a 
whole  “system”  of  waves,  and  I believe  the 
success  of  the  painting  depends  in  a large  part  on 
one’s  personal  rhythm  for  the  waves.  They  have 
a pattern  or  a system  or  series  of  patterns  which 
will  add  up  to  achieve  the  painting. 

The  “changes”  that  I make,  each  change 
achieved  as  a result  of  a system  qrj).attem  of 
waves,  leaves  this  visible  mark  in  thc'pa’ffitlng  as 
the  sea  waves  leave  a pattern  on  the  sand  of  the 
beach,  a visible  and  sensuous  evidence  of  the 
way  the  waves  operate. 


For  years,  literally.  I've  been  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  inspired  “me”  at  work— it  slips  away— 
and  then  unbelievably,  what  I'd  think  of  as  the 
inspired  me  but  a so-to-speak  dislocated  in- 
spired me,  would  go  on  and  on  working,  mak- 
ing perhaps  whole  major  revisions  of  the  form 
and  the  shape.  Later,  much  later,  my  true  inspi- 
ration would  rise  up,  and  see  how  wrong  it  had 
all  been  and  take  over  but  again,  perhaps,  to  slip 
away  and  leave  me  dislocated  again. 

I could  not,  when  I was  painting  on  an  edge, 
see  (and  feel)  that  edge  as  a part  of  the  whole 
white  shape;  I wasn't  even  seeing  it  as  white 
against  the  black.  I believe  I would  see  it,  I think, 
quite  isolatedly  and  abstractly  as  an  edge  to  be 
made  straight  or  with  a certain  curve  to  it,  etc.  I 
didn't  have  this  trouble  so  much  when  viewing 
the  whole,  then  I was  more  able  to  see  the  white 
shape,  but  I think  it  got  so  far  away  from  the 
plastic  vision  that  I saw  it  as  a whole  made  up  of 
all  the  edges  I'd  been  working  on.  Hence,  it 
could  be  out  of  kilter  because  it  wouldn't  have  a 
unified  beginning  or  source. 

I’ve  always  had  good  peripheral  vision. 


We  are  so  changeable— every  minute,  every 
second,  different  from  the  minute  or  second 
before.  We  certainly  tend  powerfully  not  to  see 
the  same  thing  we  saw  the  second  before.  Our 


mind  does  not  “scan,”  but  fraction  of  second  by 
fraction  of  second  it  is  shifting  its  focus.  It  is 
capable,  1 am  convinced,  of  having  many  foci  in 
a second.  So  we  also,  actually,  see  a different 
thing  one  second  from  what  we  saw  the  second 
before,  for  with  shifting  foci,  our  conception  is 
necessarily  shifting  also.  A few  seconds  later  we 
are  looking  at  the  same  spot  on  the  canvas,  but 
it  is  apt  to  seem  so  different  that  I am  sometimes 
convinced  that  I’m  looking  at  a different  one, 
and  seek  the  same  spot.  It  isn't  there— where  it 
was  is  seen  already  from  such  a different  frame- 
work that  I must  start  again  with  newer  vision. 

There’s  a way  in  which  I expert  to  know,  1 
assume  I do,  just  what  degree,  say,  of  curvature 
the  little  segments  which  the  shape-edge  break 
into  as  working  units  should  have.  That  is,  1 
work  on  such  a unit  (or  a wavelet!)  as  though  it 
individually  has  a certain  degree  of  curvature. 

The  working  units  have  a way  of,  when  I am 
doing  them,  seeming  right,  and  they  are,  but  it's 
that  first  “ostensible”  rightness  or  at-the-time 
rightness  that  wiO  almost  inevitably  have  to  be 
replaced. 


When  I'm  painting:  The  business  of  the 
“curve”  of  the  part  of  the  shape  that  I'm  working 
on  having  to  be  “fuO”:  it  must  receive  from  me 
the  feeling  (that  I must  have)  in  the  “projection” 
I am  making,  that  the  curved  edge  contains 
something — a sort  of  organic  entity,  a kind  of 
corpus,  or  at  least  all  organic  aspects  organized 
so  as  to  give  the  feeling  of  completeness,  so  that 
nothing  needs  to  be  added,  nothing  changed, 
nothing  taken  away. 


In  my  own  art  history  study,  I always  had  to 
take  apart  the  “arrangedness”  of  a textbook  in  a 
lecture,  1 know,  so  I could  find  my  own  response 
to  the  various  works  and  then  rebuild  the  se- 
quence and  development  on  my  own  basis.  • 


In  1988 

the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
endowed  a fellowship 
in  the  name  of 
Myron  S.  Stout. 


Interview  by  Ellen  Sidor 


BORN  AND  RAISED  IN  WALES,  Paul  Bowen  in- 
tended to  go  to  Germany  to  study  with  )oseph 
Beuys,  but  the  plans  were  cancelled  when  Beuys 
became  ensnared  in  a controversy  with  the  uni- 
versity where  he  taught.  Instead  Bowen  came  to 
the  U.S.  in  1972  to  enter  graduate  school  at  the 
Maryland  Institute.  After  receiving  an  MFA,  he 
came  to  Provincetown  in  1977  as  a Fellow  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  and  has  lived  here  ever 
since.  Known  primarily  as  a sculptor,  he  often 
utilizes  wood  and  other  materials  found  on  the 
local  beaches.  He  shows  regularly  in  New  York  at 
the  lack  Shainman  Gallery  and  his  work  is  in 
many  private  and  public  collections,  including 
the  Guggenheim  Museum.  Locally  he  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Cherry  Stone  Gallery  in  Wellfleet 
and  last  year  he  became  the  youngest  member 
of  Long  Point  Gallery  in  Provincetown.  Recently 
he  exhibited  an  enormous,  free-standing  work 
with  a spiraling  tail  at  the  Institute  of  Contem- 
porary Art  in  Boston,  along  with  some  of  his 
drawings,  which  are  less  well  known.  In  this 
interview  he  discusses  the  place  of  his  recent 
drawings  in  his  work  and  life. 

Ellen  Sidor:  How  do  you  know  one  day  that  you 
are  going  to  draw  instead  of  work  on  sculpture? 
Paul  Bowen:  It’s  rather  mundane.  I get  given  a 
lot  of  materials— old  but  serviceable  paper, 
boxes  of  watercolors,  notebooks.  Somehow, 
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perhaps  since  they  are  already 
"hand-me-downs,"  I’m  less  in- 
timidated than  I am  by  a virgin 
sheet  of  paper  or  an  untouched 
tube  of  paint.  If  I'm  stuck  with 
the  sculpture,  drawing  can  be  a 
useful  break.  I can  often  get 
quite  quick  results.  And  I can  do 
things  with  sculptural  imagery 
that  are  impossible  in  reality- 
like  defying  the  laws  of  gravity! 

I usually  do  a batch,  say,  20  to 
50  drawings,  linked  by  theme  or 
material.  What  tends  to  hap- 
pen, eventually,  is  that  they  be- 
come too  clever  or  knowing  and 
I’ll  have  to  look  for  another  me- 
dium in  whichtowork.  Ori  might 
stumble  across  a new  way  of 
drawing.  For  a while  last  year,  I 
doodled  whilst  talking  on  the 
telephone,  mostlysepiasketches 
of  boats  and  the  waterfront. 

ES:  So  some  of  these  new  draw- 
ings started  as  doodles? 

PB:  That  was  the  impetus,  but 
my  doodles  tend  to  be  less  ges- 
tural and  more  intricate.  Also  I 
stumbled  across  a material  I 
hadn’t  seen  in  years,  an  acrylic 
tar  which  can  be  thinned  with 
water  and  made  into  washes  as  delicate  as 
watercolor,  or  it  can  be  used  straight  from  the 
can,  very  thick  and  pasty. 

ES:  So  the  starting  point  may  not  be  specific 
imagery,  but  the  material  itself? 

PB:  Sometimes  it’s  one,  sometimes  the  other.  It 
ends  up  being  a combination  of  the  two.  Some 
of  the  forms  are  connected  to  the  sculpture- 
images  of  wood  and  other  debris  I find  on  the 
beach  after  a storm.  Other  imagery  is  often 
parts  of  wharves  or  imaginary  wharves.  The 
imagined  structure  is  put  down  on  paper, 
"built,  ” the  way  a real  wharf  is  made.  Very  often 
it  derives  from  a functional  element.  If  an  image 
tends  only  to  have  a singular  use,  it  disappears 
rather  quickly  for  me.  But  if  there  is  a layering  of 
motivation,  then  it  will  appear  for  years  and 
years.  For  instance,  the  wharf  and  the  raft  are 
closely  related.  They  are  both  platforms  in  the 
water.  One  floats,  the  other  is  embedded  in  the 
bottom  of  a lake  or  bay.  They  are  both  related  to 
bridges,  another  element  in  the  work.  One  im- 
portant aspect  comes  from  the  Celtic  world,  the 
crannog,  a lake-dwelling  system  which  also 
appears  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  essentially 
dwellings  on  pilings  or  artificial  islands.  I re- 
cently found  out  that  they  were  not  always 
isolated  like  islands  from  the  mainland,  but 
often  would  have  underwater  bridges  in  a form 
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that  only  the  lake-dwellers  themselves  would 
know,  as  a protection  from  attack.  They  were 
built  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  some- 
times in  different  patterns,  not  just  in  a straight 
line,  but  meandering  or  curving  or  spiraling. 
ES:  When  I saw  those  patterns  in  your  drawings, 
I though  they  were  about  the  Cape. 

PB:  The  spiral  keeps  appearing  in  my  work.  I 
think  I started  making  circular  work  in  1979, 
disks  and  spheres,  often  made  of  many  frag- 
ments of  wood  joined  together  to  make  a whole 
form  by  interlocking,  stacking,  or  piling,  an 
accumulation  of  little  things  to  make  a big 
thing.  Then  they  started  growing  these  counter- 
balances that  were  like  tails— and  like  the  Cape, 
of  course.  That’s  what  I mean  by  layering. 

ES:  A number  of  different  sources  for  the  same 
thing. 

PB:  Simultaneously.  About  10  years  ago  I was 
looking  at  early  German  woodcuts  from  the 
time  Halley’s  Comet  had  appeared.  The  wood- 
cut  images  are  essentially  a ball  with  lines  shoot- 
ing out  from  behind  it.  That  image  began  to 
appear  in  a lot  of  my  transfer  drawings,  which 
I made  like  carbon  copies  by  drawing  on  the 
back  so  I couldn’t  really  see  what  I was  doing. 
Then,  about  six  years  ago,  there  was  a change  in 
my  sculpture.  Instead  of  being  symmetrical, 
static,  and  flat  on  the  wall,  it  started  to  have 


areas  that  would  be  peeling 
open,  exposing  the  armature 
behind  it  and  transforming  it- 
self into  a sort  of  window  in  the 
process.  A sense  of  speed  or  ac- 
celeration began  to  appear  in 
the  drawings  as  well. 

ES:  Your  drawings  with  schools 
offish  seem  more  obviously  nar- 
rative. 

PB:  They  come  directly  from 
things  seen.  I go  down  to  the 
water  at  night  when,  if  there’s 
illumination,  I can  see  more 
clearly  through  the  water.  In  the 
daytime  there  is  so  much  to  sort 
out  that  it’s  almost  impossible 
to  see  anything. 

ES:  After  you  mentioned  this  last 
summer,  I went  down  to  the 
wharf.  It  was  quite  late  one 
night,  very  clear.  There  were 
schools  of  fish,  fish  chasing  fish 
back  and  forth,  gathering  and 
changing. 

PB:  Then  you’ve  seen  it. 

ES:  But  you  won’t  go  down  and 
draw  at  night? 

PB:  I know  a lot  of  the  guys  who 
fish  down  there  and  I’m  just  too 
inhibited  to  work  in  front  of 
them.  I draw  loosely  from  memory.  But  I have  to 
keep  going  down  to  the  water  to  look  at  certain 
things— how  the  pilings  connect  with  the  deck, 
how  physically  they  support  it,  just  the  carpen- 
try of  it.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  many  times  I look 
at  it,  I can  never  get  it  quite  right. 

ES:  A lot  of  your  drawings  are  quite  simplified. 
PB:  They  are.  I’m  not  trying  to  render,  using 
conventional  perspective.  When  there  is  any 
perspective.  I’m  doing  something  else  at  the 
same  time  which  counteracts  it.  The  drawings 
are  very  physical  and  tied  to  the  idea  of  their 
flatness. 

ES:  Often  they  seem  to  be  about  the  ink  or  the 
tar. 

PB:  There’s  a balance  between  material  and 
image.  I don’t  want  either  taking  over.  If  the 
image  takes  over,  it  becomes  illustrative.  If  the 
material  takes  over,  I lose  the  tension  I like. 

ES:  You  often  define  a rectangle,  then  violate  it. 
PB:  Sometimes  I draw  right  to  the  edge  of  the 
paper  so  that  the  form  is  physically  tied  to  the 
edge.  Sometimes  that’s  too  constricting,  and  I 
draw  an  internal  frame  so  the  edge  of  it  starts  to 
define  a form.  Landscape  can  act  as  a border. 
That  embracing  arm  of  the  Long  Point  penin- 
sula, that  end  of  the  curve  of  Cape  Cod,  which 
we  who  live  here  look  at  every  single  day,  looks 
back  at  us  across  the  water  and  permeates  a lot 
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of  people’s  work.  Last  year  I curated  a show  at 
the  Art  Association  around  the  theme  of  the 
harbor.  One  form  that  appeared  in  the  work  of 
many  artists  in  the  permanent  collection  was  a 
scow,  a big  barge  with  a structure  on  top  used 
' for  pile  driving.  You  have  this  huge  expanse  of 
ocean  and  sky  and  this  thin  bit  of  Long  Point, 
and  some  big  form  like  the  scow  is  tremen- 
. dously  powerful.  Yesterday  they  were  towing  a 
crane  on  a barge.  There  was  the  drama  of  a 
massive  form  out  there  like  a dense  mark  being 
towed  through  water  that  felt  like  a blank  screen 
or  a sheet  of  paper. 

ES:  I’ve  looked  at  a lot  of  work  by  painters-Paul 
Resika,  Arthur  Cohen,  Anne  Packard— and  they 
get  the  sky,  the  horizon  line,  and  the  point,  but 
never  your  sense  of  the  curve. 

PB:  Well,  they’re  not  sculptors,  their  priorities 
are  different.  Sometimes  I think  I take  too  many 
liberties  with  the  look  of  the  place,  but  what’s 
underneath  is  also  what  it  is.  What’s  seen  is  only 
the  starting  point.  There’s  much  unseen  that’s 
there  for  me:  what  those  places  are  like  in  win- 
ter, what  a dead  whale  washed  up  on  the  beach 
looked  like,  how  it  stank  to  high  heaven.  I go  out 
to  Long  Point  quite  a bit.  I have  found  where 
some  of  the  old  house  sites  are.  I’ve  found 
garbage  dumps  from  the  last  century.  And  I’ve 
found  good  areas  for  collecting  wood.  Archae- 
ology is  an  important  part  of  my 
work  in  the  sense  of  looking  through 
the  layers  of  what’s  below  our  feet, 
both  physically  and  in  time.  If  you 
stand  on  the  wharf  at  the  deepest 
end  at  very  low  tide  you  can  see  these 
dead  fish  that  have  been  dropped  off 
the  boats  or  been  thrown  back,  these 
white  ghosts  deep  down.  When  you’re 
fishing  with  a pole  on  the  wharf  your 
gear  can  get  too  near  the  bottom  and 
snag  on  the  debris  that’s  underneath: 
rotten  lobster  traps,  coiled  wire, 
ripped  fishing  net,  tires,  or  old  bi- 
cycles. 

ES:  In  one  of  your  drawings,  there’s  a 
diagonal  block  in  the  water.  The 
water  flows  around  this  form,  as  if 
there’s  a chasm  beyond  or  through 
the  surface,  a slit.  What  do  these 
chasms  mean  to  you? 

PB:  That  sense  of  an  almost  endless 
bottom  is  terrifying.  And  you  know 
damn  well  at  the  bottom  there’re 
bones.  I remember  as  a child— I grew 
up  in  a seaside  town— there  was  a 
long  pier  and  the  planks  were  spaced 
with  a gap  of  no  more  than  half  an 
inch,  but  I was  absolutely  terrified  of 
falling  through.  Perhaps  that’s  why 
I've  done  quite  a lot  of  drawings  in 


peat  bogs  in  Ireland  and  Wales  where  they’ve 
found  corpses  of  men  and  women  from  the  Iron 
Age,  preserved  by  the  tannic  acid.  The  color  of 
these  drawings  is  not  black,  but  a deep  rich 
brown,  almost  like  liquified  peat,  a brown  tar 
that  for  me  is  a material  equivalent.  An  interest- 
ing thing  is  that  it’s  a carbon  product,  just  as 
peat  is. 

ES:  The  connection  you  make  with  those  early 
influences,  some  architectural,  some  archaeo- 
logical, is  similar  to  the  sensibility  you  bring  to 
the  Cape. 

PB:  Peat  bogs,  lakes,  bay-in  a way  it  ends  up 
being  the  same  thing,  just  the  location  is  differ- 
ent, a sense  of  history,  the  former  use  of  objects, 
tools,  decaying  things.  But  the  work  now  has 
just  as  much  to  do  with  light  and  a sense  of 
unfolding,  of  self-determination.  Maybe  it’s 
just  that  although  my  roots  are  in  Wales,  their 
importance  has  become  integrated  with  living 
here.  As  one  matures,  one  starts  to  make  more 
deliberate,  conscious  choices.  And  of  course, 
where  you  live  has  an  impact  on  what  you  do. 
ES:  Last  fall  you  moved  into  a house  that  by 
some  insane  luck  incorporates  a lot  of  the  im- 
ages that  have  already  come  into  your  work. 
PB:  Yes,  the  Hondius  House.  It’s  near  the  water- 
front, it’s  very  old  and  has  floors  that  are  prob- 
ably made  from  local  pine  and  are  pieced  to- 


gether like  some  of  my  work.  There  are  three 
circular  cellars,  two  of  them  under  the  studio. 
There’s  quite  a lot  of  saltwood  used  in  the 
house,  too— wood  that  was  salvaged  after  the 
saltworks  stopped  being  used.  Across  the  street, 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Harbor,  is 
a memorial  for  the  S-4,  the  submarine  that  sank 
off  Wood  End  in  the  ’20s.  When  it  went  down, 
the  local  fishermen  had  a plan  to  rescue  the 
sailors  by  hitching  their  boats  to  it  and  towing 
it  along  the  bottom  to  shore.  The  Navy  officials 
wouldn't  let  them,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
sent  their  own  crew,  the  men  had  all  died.  Last 
October  the  dragger  Liberty  Belle  exploded  and 
sank  between  the  breakwater  and  Long  Point. 
Fortunately  the  men  on  board  were  rescued.  The 
next  day  eight  or  nine  fishing  boats  tied  up  to 
the  submerged  dragger  and  towed  it  to  shore.  I 
can’t  help  but  think  that  if  the  Navy  had  been 
less  rigid,  the  S-4  and  its  crew  could  have  been 
saved  the  same  way.  You  know,  when  you  live 
here,  with  all  that  under  your  nose  every  day,  it 
becomes  part  of  you. 

Ellen  Sidor  is  a stone  carver,  an  editor, 
and  the  author  of  A Gathering  of  Spirit- 
Women  Teaching  in  American  Buddhism 
(Primary  Point  Press,  1987). 


DICK  FLORSHEIM 


I MET  RICHARD  AND  HELEN 
Florsheim  in  June,  1966,  when 
my  current  girlfriend  and  future 
wife  invited  me  to  her  parents' 
home  in  the  East  End  of  Province- 
town.  Umberto  and  Clorinda 
Romano  lived  next  door.  Joe  and 
Virginia  Kaplan  lived  two  doors 
away.  Hudson  and  lone  Walker 
summered  across  the  street. 
Mervin  and  Rita  Jules  were  situ- 
ated a half-block  away  toward 
the  center  of  town.  Phil  and  Bar- 
bara Malicoat  lived  yearround  in 
the  woods  across  Bradford  Street. 
Friends  were  constantly  coming 
in  and  out  of  each  other's  houses. 
I had  never  been  in  such  an  inter- 
esting neighborhood. 

Dick  was  born  in  1916  into  a well-to-do 
Chicago  family.  His  father  was  an  entrepre- 
neur, owning  a fleet  of  Chicago  taxis  and 
parking  garages,  which  he  parlayed  into  truck- 
ing and  Hertz  Rent-a-Car  and  Thor  tools. 
Growing  up,  he  developed  an  undercurrent 
of  civility  after  being  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  poet  Archibald  MacLeish  and  participat- 
ing actively  in  conversations  at  their  dinner 
table.  He  attended  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, then  made  two  trips  to  Paris,  frequent- 
ing museums.  His  father  wished  him  to  join 
the  family  business.  He  wished  to  become  an 
artist.  When  he  became  an  artist,  he  also 
turned  his  back  on  his  upper-class  back- 
ground. For  the  rest  of  his  life,  it  became  a 
matter  of  pride  for  him  to  earn  his  living 
through  his  work. 

He  bought  the  house  in  Provincetown 
with  a mortgage,  and  tore  down  the  parti- 
tions to  create  a large  living  room,  a second- 
floor  studio,  and  only  one  bedroom  so  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  overnight 
guests.  The  house  was  utilitarian  and 
unpretentious,  yet  warm  and  elegant.  The 
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front  entrance,  hidden  behind  the  high  privet 
hedge,  contained  a small  rectangle  of  closely- 
cropped  grass  and  flowers.  The  wild  roses  did 
the  best.  My  favorite  was  a bi-color,  a yellow 
and  orange  tea  rose  named  Circus.  Each  year, 
Helen  coaxed  it  back  from  saltspray  win- 
terkill to  produce  a few  exquisite  blooms. 
One  year,  she  ordered  a thousand  ladybugs  as 
a natural  way  to  destroy  the  aphids  which  ate 
the  garden  plants.  A small  parcel  arrived.  That 
evening  she  brought  us  into  the  garden  to 
open  the  box  in  the  glowing  light  of  proxi- 
mate midsummer-eve.  We  still  find  ladybugs 
in  the  neighborhood,  descendents  of  her  origi- 
nal mail-order  stock. 

My  first  impression  of  crossing  the  thresh- 
old into  the  Florsheim  house  was  to  enter  a 
space  infused  with  light.  The  gray-and-white 
interior  faced  the  waterfront  through  a wall 
of  glass  and  the  room  seemed  to  float  in  the 
light  reflected  from  the  sky  and  ocean.  I felt 
the  south  wind  going  around  and  through  the 
interior,  the  house  a breathing  envelope  that 
filtered  the  natural  world  but  did  not  exclude 
it.  All  wood  houses  creak,  but  this  one  sang. 

Richard  was  tall,  tanned,  and  handsome. 
He  smoked  Gauloises  and  wore  a skull  ring. 
Helen  was  exotically  beautiful.  Her  black  hair 
was  always  severely  pinned  back  into  a bun. 
Once,  when  we  asked  her  how  long  her  hair 
was,  she  unpinned  it,  allowing  it  to  flow  way 
down  over  her  shoulders. 

Helen’s  father  was  a White  Russian  offi- 
cer who  participated  in  the  counter-revolu- 
tion to  overthrow  Lenin.  His  extended  family 
was  exiled,  eventually  finding  themselves  in 
Tientsin,  China,  where  there  was  a large 
expatriot  community  of  other  Russians  and 
British.  Helen  attended  a British  school  there. 
When  she  finished  school,  she  travelled  around 
the  world,  living  in  the  U.S.  with  cousins  for 
about  a year.  She  became  engaged  to  a British 
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officer  who  was  posted  to  China.  She  was  on 
shipboard,  bound  for  England  to  meet  the 
officer's  family,  when  she  met  Richard  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  not  until  14  years  later  that 
she  met  him  again  on  shipboard.  This  time 
they  continued  their  romance  and  married  on 
Valentine's  Day,  1948.  Between  them,  they 
were  fluent  in  about  eight  languages. 

He  maintained  an  abstract  distance  from 
reality  in  his  work,  even  though  the  events 
that  inspired  certain  paintings  were  very  spe- 
cific. He  painted  the  fishing  weirs,  since  re- 
moved, in  a calm,  raking  light.  This  image 
was  the  Provincetown  equivalent  of  indus- 
trial truss  forms  he  painted  in  Chicago.  The 
concentric  circle  of  wood  poles  held  together 
with  the  spider's  web  of  line  and  netting  was 
a recurring  theme  in  his  work.  He  painted 
fireworks  many  times.  He  painted  from 
memory,  each  stroke  deliberate.  He  learned 
how  to  build  a painting  up  from  the  white 
ground  by  either  floating  thin  glazes  of  pig- 
ment on  the  surface  or  by  speckling  it  with 
drips  and  flecks  of  different  colors  until  an 
idea,  a hint  of  figuration,  would  appear  on  the 
surface,  opening  a dialogue  with  the  uncon- 
scious somewhat  in  the  manner  of  surrealist 
automatism.  He  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  glow  of  light  from  skyscrapers  and  traffic 
at  night  in  the  fog,  rain,  and  snow  that  plagues 
Chicago  for  much  of  the  year.  He  was  at- 
tracted to  patterns  of  city  streets  as  seen  from 
the  air,  to  reflections  of  the  skyline  on  the 
waterfront,  to  the  fire-glow  of  the  open 
hearths  of  Gary  steelworks  and  southside 
Chicago  refineries,  to  the  sun's  reflection  in 
the  remaining  pools  of  water  between  the 
flats  of  Provincetown  at  low  tide. 
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He  never  dated  his  work  or  labeled  the 
scene  specifically.  In  an  interview  with  Au- 
gust Freundlich,  author  of  Richard  Florsheim: 
The  Man  and  His  Work,  Florsheim  said,  “Every- 
thing that  I have  experienced  visually  goes 
into  a storehouse  of  visual  experience  be- 
cause 1 trained  myself  through  a lifetime  of 
habit  to  remember.  Visually,  I don’t  forget 
anything.  It  comes  out  as  a synthesis  of  expe- 
rience. If  I paint  a city,  it's  all  cities.  If  I paint 
the  sea,  it's  all  seas  I have  experienced.  A 
specific  place  modifies  things,  but  I am  look- 
ing for  the  universal,  not  the  particular.” 

He  died  in  1979,  a warm  and  connected 
human  being,  having  found  a way  of  invent- 
ing himself  separate  from  the  life  his  father 
had  selected  for  him.  In  his  will,  he  estab- 
lished the  Florsheim  Art  Fund  to  benefit 
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distinquished  veterans  like  himself  who,  due 
to  the  art  market’s  need  to  discover  and  ex- 
ploit new  talent,  might  find  themselves  for- 
gotten or  neglected  at  the  end  of  their  careers. 

August  Freundlich,  a former  dean  of  fine 
art  at  Syracuse  University,  is  president  of  the 
Fund  and  heads  the  board  of  directors,  which 
includes  the  artists  Will  Barnet  and  Mervin 
Jules,  the  art  dealers  Sylvan  Cole,  William 
Meek,  and  Berta  Walker,  and  the  fine  arts 
print  publisher  Jack  Lemon.  Even  now,  14 
years  after  Richard’s  death  and  five  years 
after  Helen’s,  the  board  is  populated  by  their 
friends  who  know  and  share  Richard’s  aspira- 
tions for  the  Fund.  Considering  all  the  sand  in 
the  Florsheim  shoes,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
several  grants  have  been  made  to  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association  and  Museum,  The  Prov- 
incetown  Heritage  Museum,  and  the  Cape 
Cod  Museum  of  Art.  Artists  who  apply  are 
generally  over55.Betweeneight  and  20grants, 
averaging  $5000,  are  awarded  at  the  end  of 
two  annual  funding  cycles  in  March  and  Oc- 
tober. The  Fund  has  supported  exhibitions 
and  catalogues  for  Elise  Asher,  Gyorgy  Kepes, 
Seong  Moy,  Lillian  Orlowsky,  and  George 
Yater,  among  others.  It  has  assisted  the  insti- 
tutional purchase  of  works  requested  for  per- 
manent collections  by  such  artists  as  Arthur 
Cohen,  Norma  Holt,  and  Boris  Margo.  In 
addition,  the  Fund  has  helped  make  possible 
exhibitions  by  Nassos  Daphnis  at  the  Boca 
Raton  Museum  in  Florida  and  by  Leo  Manso 


at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New  York. 
Rarely  funded  are  group  exhibitions  such  as 
the  large  survey,  this  summer  at  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association,  of  artists  associated 
with  the  Art  Students  League  who  also  worked 
on  the  Cape. 

Only  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  Guggen- 
heim foundation,  the  Fund  is  acquiring  a na- 
tional reputation  as  artists  and  institutions 
have  discovered  it  as  a funding  source.  The 
seed  money  it  provides  can  serve  as  a catalyst 
to  revive  interest  in  an  artist’s  mature  work. 
For  example,  a grant  awarded  to  Tufts  Uni- 
versity in  1991  to  mount  a retrospective  exhi- 
bition for  the  Russian  emigre  Esphyr 
Slobodkina  travelled  to  Baruch  College  Gal- 
lery in  New  York  and  led  to  representation  in 
New  York  by  the  Gary  Snyder  Gallery. 

Florsheim’s  paintings  and  graphics  are  in- 
cluded in  many  public  collections,  including 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  He  was  also  a spokes- 
man for  artists’  causes,  serving  as  president  of 
Artist’s  Equity  and  as  a trustee  of  the  Prov- 
incetown  Art  Association  and  Museum.  Dur- 
ing the  1940s  he  worked  with  Albert  Christ- 
Janer,  then  director  of  the  Cranbrook  Mu- 
seum, to  develop  an  organization  of  young 
artists  working  together  in  a community  with 
established  professionals.  For  lack  of  money, 
the  idea  was  never  realized  at  the  time,  but 
when  Florsheim  presented  it  at  a meeting  at 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Mu- 
seum in  the  late  '60s,  it  was  received  as  an 
idea  whose  time  had  come,  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  in  Provincetown  was  born.  ■ 


Richard  AAcKown  is  an  artist  and  a photographer  who  lives  in  the  East  End  of  Provincetown. 
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■■■■I  JUDITH  ROTHSCHILD.  THE  GOTHIC  VII.  1990  ■■■§ 
RELIEF  OF  ALUMINUM  WITH  ACRYLIC  ON  ALUMINUM  PANEL,  60"  x 41 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  ESTATE  OF  JUDITH  ROTHSCHILD 


FAREWELL, 

lUDITH 


I HAVE  LOST  A WOAAAN  FRIEND.  My  very 
closest.  This  strong  resolute  friend  so  dear  has 
left  me.  We  have  had  years  worth  of  warmth, 
fun,  and  togetherness,  now  to  be  no  more.  It 
hurts  to  know  it  all  is  turning  into  memories. 
Never  again  the  voice,  the  touch,  the  vision.  1 
wiO  miss  her  presence  very  much.  1 will  miss  her 
sweet  face,  the  little  smile — “So  glad  to  see 
you” — “Did  you  read  the  Cezanne  book?” — 
“You  buy  the  dessert.  I’ll  bring  the  fish” — “Don't 
forget  So-and-so's  opening.  We  will  go  out  to 
dinner  afterwards.”  So  many  interests  in  com- 
mon, two  women  artists. 

Judith  and  I were  forged  in  many  ways  from 
similar  backgrounds.  We  both  had  parents  who 
collected  art,  who  were  culturally  involved,  who 
made  it  a vital  part  of  our  lives.  We  both  came 
out  of  it  with  lofty  ambitions.  Two  undaunted 
women,  intense  in  our  careers  and  contribu- 
tions. Together  we  would  talk  into  the  morning 
hours  about  problems  we  faced  as  painters  and 
as  women  in  this  changing  world  of  new  esthet- 
ics. 

Judith  is  a major  artist.  A modernist  and  a 
classicist.  She  was  a perfectionist  searching  for 
new  form  and  new  concepts.  She  achieved 
both.  Here  was  a razor  sharp  mind,  which  was 
reflected  both  in  her  work  and  way  of  life.  I 
loved  this  quality  in  her.  To  share  these  thoughts 
on  a professional  basis  created  a unique  com- 
panionship— both  rare  and  to  be  treasured. 

Other  people  have  died.  My  mother,  my 
father,  dear  friends.  Slowly  they  become  the 
shadows  of  my  life,  shadows  upon  shadows, 
which  make  up  the  history  of  who  I am.  Judith 
is  now  an  important  part  of  it.  If  only  I had  the 
power  to  choose.  But  I don't.  I can  decide  on 
nothing.  I can  do  nothing,  but  just  remember, 
never  forget,  be  grateful  for  what  we  have 
shared  together.  — NORA  SPEYER 

JUDITH  ROTHSCHILD  IS  AS  MUCH  with  US  to- 
day as  the  person  sitting  next  to  you.  Just  think- 
ing about  her  brings  a sense  of  renewed  life, 
renewed  pleasure  and  purpose  in  life,  and  in  the 
glorious  visual  world  that  shimmers  all  around 
us  on  this  day  when  spring  at  its  peak  is  begin- 
ning to  dream  of  summer  and  the  marshland 
around  Provincetown  begins  to  exert  its  annual 
attraction. 


JUDITH  ROTHSCHILD 
1921-1993 


I confess  that  I can’t  remember  not  knowing 
Judith — but  where  and  how  we  met  is  a happy 
blur.  I know  one  thing  is  certain— we  met  in  the 
presence  of  works  of  art:  whether  they  were  her 
own  joyous  and  thoughtful  collages  and  paint- 
ings or  whether  they  were  Renaissance  bronzes. 
Cubist  paintings  at  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art 
or  the  works  of  her  great  friend  Sideo  Fromboluti 
or  Nora  Speyer,  I have  no  recollection  but  that  in 
a way  is  the  point.  Judith  lived  for  and  in  the 
world  of  visual  discipline  and  delight.  She  took 
her  profession  as  an  artist  with  profound  seri- 
ousness and  intense  pleasure.  It  permeated  ev- 
erything she  did  and  said  for  as  far  back  as  I can 
remember;  and  I know  that  for  family  and  many 
friends  in  this  room  the  memory  goes  much 
further. 

It  is  wonderful  to  recall  her  parents'  words 
over  25  years  ago  about  the  electrifying  effect 
Judith  had  on  their  nascent  interest  in  collecting: 
“Stop  taking  courses,”  she  said.  “Stop  reading 
about  painting.  Buy  some.  Live  with  them. 
Grow  on  them.”  So  they  did,  and  Judith  re- 
mained a passionate  observer  and  participant  in 
the  process. 

Judith’s  art  is  pervaded  by  two  endlessly 
inspiring  and  interacting  elements:  her  fascina- 
tion with  the  sensuous  shapes  and  movement  of 
nature — whether  Central  Park,  Cape  Cod,  or 
Big  Sur— and  her  hrst-hand  experience  with  a 
vast  range  of  visual  art,  music  and  literature  in 
which  Europe  and  America  balanced  each  other 
and  were  further  enriched  by  the  tradition  of 
Islamic  calligraphy.  One  should  remember  that 
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as  a young  artist  deep  in  the  New  York  scene  of 
the  '40s,  Judith  translated  the  writings  of  Arp 
and  Braque,  Mondrian  and  Miro,  into  English 
for  her  friends  and  colleagues — she  moved  eas- 
ily across  worlds  of  language  and  thought  and 
never  tired  of  opening  her  eyes  and  mind  to  the 
ideas  of  others.  It  is  wonderfully  appropriate  to 
celebrate  her  today  in  New  York,  the  city  to 
which  she  returned  in  the  early  '70s  and  which 
offers  such  constant  opportunities  to  refresh  our 
own  eyes — so  recently  with  that  glorious  play  of 
color  and  shape  in  the  retrospective  of  Matisse — 
right  now  in  the  brilliant  line  of  Stanley  William 
Hayter  at  whose  Atelier  17  Judith  worked  in  the 
late  '40s. 

In  her  art  of  the  past  two  decades  Judith  was 
embarked  on  a great  adventure.  In  the  exuber- 
ant forms  of  the  metal  rekefs,  at  once  precise  and 
free,  she  found  a new  voice  which  she  set  out  to 
imbue  with  all  her  mature  experience  and  yet  to 
preserve  as  fresh  in  its  response  to  each  creative 
impulse  as  it  began. 

Judith  saw  being  an  artist  as  both  an  indivi- 
dual necessity  and  a collective  enterprise  and 
responsibility  to  the  public  and  fellow  artists. 
Her  links  with  far-sighted  gaOery  owners  over 
her  lifetime  have  a marvelous  range  from  Rose 
Fried  (to  whom  she  was  deftly  introduced  by 
Duchamp)  to  Antonina  Gmurzynska,  who  in- 
troduced her  in  turn  to  aspects  of  early  Russian 
avant-garde  that  even  Judith  did  not  know.  And 
always  the  sense  of  collectivity — from  Ameri- 
can Abstract  Artists  to  Long  Point  GaOery  with 
many  stops  and  many  friends  in  between. 

Given  Judith's  respect  for  history  and  love  of 
adventure  it  is  wonderful  that  large  recent  exhi- 
bitions of  her  work  have  been  held  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (the  oldest  art 
school  in  the  United  States,  stOl  producing  a 
fresh  crop  of  young  painters  every  year)  and  the 
Tretryakov  GaOery  in  Moscow — where  the 
work  of  Kandinsky  and  Malevich,  recently 
emerged  from  70  years  of  obscurity  at  home, 
helped  celebrate  Judith's  exhibition  instaOed  in 
the  turbulent  summer  of  1991. 

It  is  always  a turbulent  season  somewhere 
whether  withm  ourselves  or  without,  and  our 
coOective  need  for  the  hard-won  serenity,  disci- 
pline, and  joy  of  the  artist — for  what  Judith 
Rothschild  shared  with  us  aO — has  never  been 
more  evident.  —ANNE  D’HARNONCOURT 


FAREWELL, 

XAVIER 


Xavier  Gonzalez 
1898-1993 


XAVIER  SEEMED  TO  SPEAK  with  his 
eyes  which  were  soft,  strong,  warm,  and  mis- 
chievous. He  liked  to  talk  about  human  foibles 
and  possibilities,  and  would  visualize  ideas  and 
express  them  in  images.  Perhaps  his  ready  ac- 
cess to  those  images  was  a source  of  his  hopeful- 
ness. 

My  most  treasured  Xavier  moment  was  a 
collaboration  between  us  in  designing  a neck- 
lace for  my  wife,  BJ.  1 drew  a series  of  stick- 
figure  birds  of  the  kind  1 use  in  my  cartoons  and 
he  reproduced  them  in  the  gold  necklace,  con- 
ferring on  the  birds  an  unaccustomed  elegance, 
and  on  me,  equally  unaccustomed,  if  tongue-in- 
cheek,  artistic  recognition.  We  managed  our 
joyous  collaboration  in  a couple  of  secret  evening 
sessions:  I would  go  out  for  my  evening  dog 
walk,  then  quickly  smuggle  our  standard  poodle 
into  a taxi  and  head  for  Xavier  and  Ethel's 
Central  Park  South  apartment,  then  return  by 
taxi,  with  BJ  knowing  nothing  of  my  mission, 
though  she  did  once  comment  on  the  long  dog 
walk. 


B]  in  turn  colluded  with  Xavier  when  she 
presented  me  on  one  of  my  birthdays  with  his 
extraordinary  statue  of  St.  Simeon  StyEtes.  BJ 
meant  this  fifth-century  hermit  monk  to  stand 
for  dedication  to  one’s  life  task,  and  the  sculp- 
ture, created  with  both  love  and  fierce  energy, 
certainly  represented  that  for  Xavier. 

Xavier  lived  his  Efe,  did  his  work,  and  of- 
fered his  love.  And  of  course,  the  necklace  and 
the  sculpture  keep  him  actively  in  our  home.  But 
1 miss  the  man,  and  those  mischievous  eyes. 

- ROBERT  JAY  LIFTON 

IT’S  FAIR  TO  SAY  Xavier  lived  for  his 
beautiful  Ethel  and  his  art.  His  love  for  her  and 
his  output  of  work  were  both  enormous.  Hav- 
ing said  that,  let's  go.  He  was  tmly  a Renaissance 
artist.  He  excelled  in  watercolor  and  oil,  sculp- 
ture, jewelry,  even  paper  cut  outs  which  he 


began  as  a child.  A huge  book  on  the  art  and  Efe 
of  Xavier  is  due.  Also,  let’s  not  forget  the  master 
teacher. 

Some  anecdotes  about  this  remarkable  man: 
first,  as  a child,  he  told  me,  he  received  comic 
strip  pages  from  an  uncle  in  America,  which  his 
mother  read  to  him.  He  learned  English  from 
them — his  favorite  being  the  Katzenjammer 
Kids  because  the  dialogue  was  heavily,  richly 
German-EngHsh. 

To  keep  him  quiet  and  busy  as  a child,  his 
mother  gave  him  scissors  and  paper  to  play 
with.  He  started  cutting  out  figures — the  begin- 
ning of  the  artist.  He  continued  with  paper  for 
years,  creating  beautiful  work  in  the  medium, 
including  a paper-illustrated  book  about  the 
great  hero,  Gilgamesh. 

In  the  '30s  in  Paris,  he  was  a colleague  of  his 
fellow  Spaniard,  Picasso,  and  a friend  of  Gertrude 
Stein.  She  told  him  that  “only  you  Spaniards 


know  how  to  do  abstract  art,”  and  further  told 
him  that  “if  you  stay  in  Paris,  I'll  make  you 
bigger  than  Picasso.”  “Unfortunately,”  Xavier 
told  me  with  a grin,  “I  didn’t  stay  in  Paris.” 

Xavier  had  yams  about  the  early  days  in  Paris 
with  Picasso.  Though  not  yet  famous,  Picasso 
was  highly  admired  by  his  young  fellow  artists. 
A young  German  artist  came  to  Picasso  for  a 
critique.  Picasso  was  so  bmtal  in  his  critique  that 
the  German  hanged  himself  on  Picasso's  door 
knob,  causing  some  confusion  for  the  police. 

Sometime  in  the  '50s,  Xavier  was  mounting 
an  exhibition  at  a museum  in  Florida.  Picasso's 
“Guernica,”  then  in  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art, 
was  being  shipped  around  America  for  show- 
ing. When  it  came  to  Xavier,  it  was  not  on  a 
frame  because  of  its  size,  but  was  rolled  up. 
Stretching  the  famous  painting,  Xavier  saw  that 
the  bottom  foot  of  the  canvas  had  been  frayed. 
So  he  repaired  that  part  and  repainted  it.  He  told 
Picasso  about  that  later  but  Picasso,  Xavier  said, 
“only  shrugged.  Not  concerned.” 

There  are  many  more  stories,  endless,  but 
they  will  have  to  wait  for  that  great  biography. 
I loved  the  man,  his  art,  the  friendship,  his  wit. 
As  he  lay  dying  in  Wellfleet  in  August  of  1992, 
I visited  him.  He  was  weak  and  could  hardly 
speak.  As  I bent  down  to  hear  him,  he  said, 
“When  I was  alive...”  He  paused.  “Oh,  I'm  still 
alive.” 

I miss  him.  — LEE  FALK 


I MET  XAVIER  in  1985  when  1 entered  his 
class  at  the  Art  Students  League.  There  were 
about  15  people  in  the  class  and  each  had  their 
own  area  in  which  to  set  up  still  lifes  and  paint. 
The  atmosphere  was  of  a family  and  yet  very 
intense.  Xavier  would  come  in  twice  a week  and 
his  visits  were  anxiously  awaited.  He  would 
come  in  quiedy,  replace  his  coat  with  a blue 
smock,  and  slowly  work  his  way  around  the 
room  discussing  the  paintings  in  progress,  the 
problems,  the  different  solutions,  the  strong 
points.  His  comments  always  presented,  as  an 
alternative,  another  way  of  seeing  the  still  life  or 
the  model.  Often  he  would  sit  down  and  do  a 
sketch  or  a watercolor  to  show  his  own  inter- 
pretation. The  class  soon  gathered  to  learn  from 
the  demonstration,  and  when  we  returned  to 
our  own  work  we  could  see  through  fresh  and 
inspired  eyes.  Sometimes  he  would  tell  stories 
from  his  life;  about  certain  murals,  and  the 
problems  and  solutions  of  execution;  about  his 
days  painting  with  his  uncle  Jose  Arpa,  travel- 
ling through  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  a Model 
A Ford  fixed  up  to  hold  stacks  of  paintings; 
about  his  conversations  with  Gutzon  Borglum, 
his  time  working  in  Paris,  or  the  process  of 
making  a mural  of  polyester  resin.  In  one  of  his 
sketch  books,  Xavier  recorded  a passage  from 
D.H.  Lawrence:  “Life  is  beautiful,  so  long  as  it  is 
consuming  you.  When  it  is  rushing  through 
you,  destroying  you,  life  is  glorious.  It  is  best  to 
roar  away  like  a fire  with  great  draught,  white 
hot  to  the  last  bit.  It's  when  you  bum  a slow  fire 
and  save  fuel  that  life  is  not  worth  having.” 
Xavier  lived  consumed. 

In  teaching,  Xavier  had  an  ability  to  see  to  the 
heart.  When  I would  face  the  canvas  in  total 
confusion,  he  would  always  say  the  right  tLdng 
to  get  the  process  flowing,  to  enable  me  to 
continue  with  a little  more  clarity,  a little  more 
confidence.  1 would  often  arrive  in  class  to  find 
a note  of  encouragement  taped  to  my  palette.  In 
a 1946 Arts  Digest  interview,  Xavier  said:  “To  my 
mind,  it  is  the  Oriental  ability  to  lose  personality 
and  become  an  integral  part  of  nature  that  is  the 
ultimate  creation.  There  is  the  danger  of  creative 
effort  degenerating  into  mere  calligraphy  if  the 
mechanical  limitations  of  human  beings  are  not 
taken  fully  under  consideration.  We  must  con- 
standy  be  on  guard  against  mannerisms  and 
search  somewhere  between  what  the  hand  can 
do  and  what  nature  does.” 

The  summers  we  shared  together  in  Well- 
fleet  were  times  of  painting  and  sculpture,  long 
talks  about  work  and  adventures,  of  life.  Most 
evenings  were  spent  sitting  on  the  terrace  with 
a glass  of  champagne,  watching  the  locusts  in 
the  wind,  seagulls,  and  airplanes.  Tortillas  for 
breakfast  and,  when  our  constitutions  could 
handle  it,  PJ’s  onion  rings  for  lunch. 
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Light  and  dark,  chiaroscuro  in  life  and  in  work. 
The  spirit  of  drama,  of  Goya,  the  keen  vision  of 
Gervantes.  A marsh  seen  through  all  the  senses, 
the  murky  passages  of  the  spartina,  the  brilliant 
intricacies  of  color  and  reflection  of  the  mud.  To 
smell  and  taste  the  salt,  to  hear  the  rusde  of  the 
grass,  of  the  crabs.  A model  in  the  studio  painted 
as  flesh  on  the  canvas.  Not  just  to  paint,  but  to 
consume,  to  seize  the  essence,  to  love.  Not  just 
to  see  but  to  really  see.  More  formally,  Xavier 
said,  “At  the  beginning  of  a painting  our  graphic 
concepts  are  so  amorphous  that  we  bring  a 
purely  physical  performance,  adjusting  our  en- 
deavors toward  the  understanding  we  have 
acquired  of  the  rhythms  of  nature.  Gradually 
these  forms,  textures,  and  colors  spring  alive.  By 
simply  withdrawing  the  superfluous  elements 
or  framework,  the  painting  is  resolved,  and  we 
get  to  the  saturation  point.” 

Xavier  shared  his  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
love  without  hesitation.  When  I think  of  im- 
mortality through  the  passing  of  spirit  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  I think  Xavier  will  live  for 
a long  time  to  come.  — JIM  JONES 


LONG  POINT  GALLERY 


Robert  Beauchamp 
Varujan  Boghosian 
Paul  Bowen 
Fritz  Bultman 
Carmen  Cicero 
Gilbert  Franklin 
Sideo  Fromboluti 
Edward  Giobbi 
Budd  Hopkins 
Leo  Manso 
Robert  Motherwell 
Paul  Resika 
Judith  Rothschild 
Sidney  Simon 
Nora  Speyer 
Tony  Vevers 

HONORARY  MEMBER: 

Renate  Ponsold 


1993  SEASON 


June  20— July  10 

MASTERWORKS: 
Bultman,  Manso, 
Motherwell,  Rothschild 

Reception  June  27 

July  11—24 

KEEPING  THE  FAITH 


July  25— August  7 

ROBERT  BEAUCHAMP 
GILBERT  FRANKLIN 


August  8—21 

EDWARD  GIOBBI 
SIDNEY  SIMON 


August  22— Sept.  18 
SUMMER’S  WORK 


DIRECTOR:  MARY  ABELL  • (508)  487-1795 

492  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN,  MA 
OPEN  DAILY  11-3  AND  8-10  OR  BY  APPOINTMENT 


LEO  MANSO 
PHOTO  HENRY 
ROTHMAN 


Leo  Manso 

1915-1993 


THERE  IS  NOTHING  CLOSER  than  the  creative 
bond  between  two  artists,  and  it  was  in  the  field  of 
modem  aesthetics  and  Oriental  Art  that  Leo  and 
had  so  much  in  common. 

Our  friendship  developed  into  a partnership  in 
our  founding  of  Gallery  256  in  Provincetown,  a 
cooperative  of  artists  bound  by  mutual  concepts. 
This  gallery  was  one  of  the  leading  galleries  of 
modem  art  in  Provincetown  during  the  1950s.  The 
’50s  were  a turbulent  and  intense  period  and  our 
group,  with  its  ideas  other  than  Hofmann  and  the 
expressionist  school,  added  another  dimension  to 
modem  art.  Leo’s  work  was  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  Gallery. 

Another  bond  we  had  in  common  was  our 
being  devoted  teachers,  both  at  the  League  and 
Cooper  Union.  We  had  common  principles  we 
believed  in  and  tried  to  pass  on  to  our  students.  For 
a man  of  Leo’s  standards  and  integrity,  the  atti- 
tude found  among  students  toward  education 
during  the  1960s  offered  a tremendous  challenge. 
However,  as  in  all  things,  Leo  was  true  to  his 
fundamental  self.  I will  never  forget  how  impressed 
I was  when  Leo  told  me  of  the  following  incident 
which  occurred  at  Cooper  Union  in  the  ’60s:  after  a 
fine,  long  critique,  and  encouragement  to  a young 
student  to  further  her  studies,  the  student  re- 
sponded with  rude  and  foul  language.  Leo’s  self- 
respect  and  dignity  would  not  tolerate  such  be- 
havior and  he  immediately  reported  the  incident 
to  the  Dean.  Getting  no  support,  Leo,  maintaining 
his  unwavering  composure,  resigned  right  then 
and  there. 

I have  such  vivid  memories  of  Leo’s  love  of  life 
and  the  many  wonderful  things  it  has  to  offer, 
particularly  his  love  of  Italy  and  how  it  became 
such  an  important  part  of  his  work,  as  well  as  the 
impeccable  taste  he  shared  with  Blanche  and  the 
joy  they  took  in  their  talent  for  collecting  treasures 
from  the  East  and  beyond.  I remember  the  superb 
show  at  the  Century  Club  in  1990  featuring  high- 
lights from  their  collection  and  how  it  demon- 


strated to  all  an  enthusiasm  for  life  and  beauty. 
This  enthusiasm  never  left  Leo’s  spirit,  nor  did  the 
independent  power  of  his  incisive  mind.  With  all 
the  suffering  and  ravishings  of  his  illness,  I was 
always  amazed  at  the  lucidity  of  his  mind  during 
my  visits  to  the  hospice.  We  could  carry  on  long 
conversations  about  the  meaning  of  art  and  also 
about  his  hopes  to  be  able  to  create  again.  Leo  had 
ambivalent  feelings  about  his  future.  There  were 
days  of  great  bodily  weakness  when  he  could 
hardly  do  anything  at  all,  as  if  he  were  wasting 
away.  At  these  times  during  our  visit,  there  were 
momentary  silences  — like  meaningful  gestures. 
Finally,  Leo  would  turn  to  me  and  say,  "The  hell 
with  it!  Let  come  what  may!”  And  again  silence. 
Then  a few  minutes  later  he  would  look  up  and  say, 
"Well,  maybe  I could  go  on  and  just  do  some  small 
water  colors  in  bed,  lying  down.  ” It  was  not  to  be, 
valiant  as  he  was.  — will  barnet 


WE  WERE  ALWAYS  SO  glad  to  see  each  other.  I 
remember  how  happy  I’d  be  to  know  that  Leo  and 
Blanche  were  coming  for  dinner.  In  any  gathering 
we  invariably  migrated  to  each  other.  It  was  Leo 
and  I talking,  sharing  each  other’s  values,  ex- 
pounding on  the  dreams  that  never  died.  We 
talked  about  the  love  for  the  past  and  the  contem- 
poraries, the  passion  for  some  Caravaggio,  the 
rage  over  a false  god.  We  were  I ike  brothers  in  soul. 
We  both  felt  it  and  I am  going  to  miss  his  dear 
wonderful  face. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  Leo  Manso,  with  his  usual 
passion  for  art,  started  the  Long  Point  Gallery.  It 
was  through  Leo,  Budd  Hopkins,  Fritz  Bultman,  and 
a few  others  that  Nora  and  I were  invited  to  become 
members.  It  was  there  that  I got  to  know  him  so 
well.  I learned  to  love  his  work  and  to  respect  the 


beautiful  soul  he  pro- 
jected through  his  great 
sensitivity  and  infallible 
taste.  When  I worked 
with  him  on  the  hanging  committee,  I was  forever 
amazed  at  his  keen  judgement  and  sharp  eye. 

The  Long  Point  Gallery  has  turned  out  to  be  an 
amazing  phenomenon  for  the  12  artists  growing 
out  of  the  same  history,  all  similar  in  age  and 
ambition.  We  forged  a strong  bond.  It  was  not 
unlike  Gauguin’s  dream  of  a group  of  artists  on 
Tahiti.  We  had  the  beautiful  Cape,  the  enchanted 
town,  and  the  long  hot  summer.  I,  for  one,  will 
never  forget  it  was  Leo  Manso  who  helped  bring  all 
this  about. 

I will  never  forget  the  courageous  small  man,  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  the  talks,  the  fun  we  had 
together.  I will  never  forget  his  work  and  how  it 
spoke  to  me.  It  is  like  a piece  of  my  own  life  is  tom 
away  from  me  when  an  artist  I have  shared  so  much 
with  passes  away.  — sideo  fromboluti 


These  eulogies  were  given  March  7.  >993, 
at  a memorial  gathering  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  New  York. 


RICHARD  E.  SMITH.  1993 
HOMAGE  TO  LEO  MANSO 
COLLAGE  WITH  BURNED  JAPANESE  PAPERS 
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Specializing  in  handcrafted  jewelry 
from  over  60  different  designers  in 
14  kt.,  sterling,  & mixed  media. 

The  gallery  features  a large 
collection  of  art  glass,  raku,  iron 
work,  and  art  by  local  as  well  as 
internationally-known  artists. 
Also,  one  of  the  most  eclectic 
collections  of  CDs  and  cassettes 
from  around  the  world. 

Directors: 

Claudia  Gal  & Ben  Kettlewell 

338  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-4351 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


JurSicCe 

oftfie 

Wind~~ 


Crystal  • JeWelry 
Arts  • Crafts  • Capes  • Soaks 
Spiritual  iSeadinys 
Tlstrology  Charts  • Win^  Chimes 
Native  American  Artifacts 

389  Commercial  St.,  ‘PraOinceton/n,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-3963 
Srookline,  MA  • (617)  277-8991 


^WILi 

PLACE 
TO 


& 


SHOP 

Original  folk  art,  metal 
sculpture,  wood  carvings, 
art-wear  and  more- 
in  the  wildest 
ways  imaginable. 


CITY 

ZOO. 


371  Commercial  Sl 
Pepe’s  Wharf,  Provincetown 
BOSTON  • KEY  WEST 


American  and  European 
Fine  Jeweiry  and  Crystal 


LALIQUE 

Orrefors 

PAIRPOINT 

SAINT-LOUIS 

SWAROVSKI 

HOYA 

167  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 

(508)  487-2504  • MA  800-339-2504 
Free  Shipping 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


< 

m 

2 
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"The  drum  is  the  heart  beat  of  the  Indian  nations. 

The  Earth  is  our  mother. 

Our  craft  is  a gift  from  the  great  spirit, 
to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all." 

- LITTLE  IRON  HORSE 
(Wi/liaw  Love.  Cherokee] 

That  spirit  can  now  be  found  in  Provincetown 

TRIBAL  OFFERINGS 

"American  Indian  Arts" 

Silver  & Turquoise  jewelry 
Drums  • Pottery  • Katchinas 
Original  Artworks  and  Prints 

394  Commercial  Street  / Provincetown  / 508-487-4857 
— Call  or  write  for  our  Living  Catalog  — 

Gift  Certificates  Available 


El 
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CHfford-WilHams 

Antiques 


“Swordfish  Boat”  John  Gregory 

ANTIQUES 

PROVINCETOWN  ART 
DECORATIVE  ACCESSORIES 

225  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 
(508)  487-4174 

-OPEN  YEAR  ROUND- 


170  commercial  street /provincetown 
487-2332 


/n.eadu'tcd 


iiwLcVjUj^i-  ^ J 


ANTIQUES  Sl 
COLLECTIBLES 

Tmro  Center 
349-9509 

OPEN  DAILY  • HOURS:  11-5 


smmiL 

PLE^SimES 

flnlique  Hevvelry 


OPEN 

YEAR  ROUND 


359  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Telephone:  (508)  487-3712 


THE  ART  OF  DRESSING 

MEN*WOMEN 

296  COMMERCIAL  ST.  / PROVINCETOWN  / MASS.  02657  / 508-487-4644 


I^E/HE/HCIPANCIES 

Cr  TMIN<3S  PASiT  | 

Neon  C.I9CC-I99C  j»;yM 

Jovclry 

Art  Dec€ 

Nostalaia 
VIntaoe  Phones 

376  COMMERCIAL  ST. 

PROVINCETOWN.  M A. 02657 

(508)  487-9443  | 

Days  Studios:  Summer  of  ’49 


by  john  Crillo 


I ARRIVED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1948,  after  being  released  from  the  Navy 
and  resuming  my  studies  at  the  California  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  Someone  out  there  had  suggested 
that  1 study  with  Hans  Hofmann  and,  because  1 
wanted  to  use  up  my  G.l.  Bill,  1 gave  it  some 
thought.  The  suggestion  happened  to  coincide 
with  my  receiving  the  Samuel  S.  Bender  Prize 
for  painting,  which  carried  a small  cash  award — 


enough  to  help  me  relocate  back  to  the  East 
Coast — and  1 took  it  as  a sign.  While  attending 
classes  with  Hofmann  in  New  York,  1 had  a 
show  at  the  Artist’s  Gallery.  Hofmann  saw  my 
show  and  asked  why  1 wanted  to  study  with 
him.  Of  course,  1 didn’t  answer. 

During  the  spring  of  1949,  my  marriage 
broke  up,  and  it  seemed  like  a good  time  to  get 
out  of  town  for  a spell.  So  I departed  with  a 


sympathetic  student  who  knew  Provincetown. 
We  came  aground  at  Days  Studios  on  Pearl 
Street.  Fritz  Bultman’s  studio  was  given  to  us  in 
exchange  for  some  babysitting  and  the  odd 
coin.  At  that  time.  Days  Studios  were  simply  a 
part  of  Days  Lumberyard.  The  studios  were 
above  the  Lumberyard  and  had  good  light.  They 
were  small,  but  necessity  rendered  them  liv- 
able— just  barely.  Since  our  funds  were  virtually 


FORUM  49  EXHIBITION  AT  GALLERY  200,  PROVINCETOWN,  JULY,  1949 

This  photograph  has  been  frequently  reproduced  with  several  of  the  participants  unidentified.  The  foOowing  identifications  have  been  made  by 
Tony  Vevers  after  a phone  conversation  with  the  photographer.  Bill  Witt.  On  benches,  (left  to  riglit)  first  row:  Blanche  Lazzell;  second  row:  Morris 
Davidson,  Fritz  Pfeiffer,  Perle  Fine;  third  row:  George  McNeil,  Adolph  Gottlieb,  Karl  Knaths,  Weldon  Kees,  David  Herron,  Giglio  Dante,  KahlL 
Gibran  (behind  Knaths);  fourth  row:  Lawrence  Kupferman,  Ruth  Cobb,  Lillian  Ames,  Howard  Gibbs,  Kenneth  Campbell,  Judith  Rothschild;  against 
the  wall  (left  to  right)  sitting:  Boris  Margo,  Minna  Citron,  Leo  Manso,  Peter  Busa;  standing:  Fritz  Bultman,  John  Grillo,  William  Freed.  Paintings — 
extreme  left:  Hofmann;  extreme  right:  Bultman. 

7 recall  that  Hofmann,  who  arranged  with  all  the  artists  to  come  for  the  photograph,  with  each  artist  selecting  their  own  place,  personally  escorted  Blanche  Lazzell  to 
the  front  row  seat.  I assumed  Hofmann  thought  of  her  as  an  important  artist.  Through  the  taking  of  two  photographs,  where  I shouted  directions  to  the  artists,  to  he 
sure  each  could  be  seen,  and  to  look  to  the  camera,  Blanche  Lazzell  never  so  much  as  moved  her  head.  I gave  up,  assuming  she  was  hard  of  hearing.  However,  later, 
when  I was  taking  her  separate  portrait,  she  continued  to  sit  ramrod  straight  maintaining  that  straight-ahead  stare."  —BILL  WITT,  MAY,  1993 
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nonexistant,  we  eked  them  out  by  eating  fish  most  of  the  summer. 
I would  go  to  MacMillan  Wharf  where  there  were  kind  and 
generous  fishermen  who  had  mackerel  and  whiting  in  abundance. 
When  1 did  come  by  a bit  of  money,  I would  buy  some  lumber 
from  Days  Lumberyard  and  stretch  a few  of  my  canvases. 

Other  painters  were  our  neighbors  along  the  upper  level.  The 
Freeds  were  on  my  left  and  Perle  Fine,  Weldon  Kees,  and  David 
Young  were  further  along  to  the  right.  Sometimes  the  studios 
would  change  hands,  artists  came  and  went,  but  a constant  on  the 
lower  level  was  Hans  Hofmann’s  studio.  Only  rarely  did  we  see 
him  there  because  of  his  teaching  schedule.  Some  of  us  would 
peek  into  H.H.'s  studio  now  and  then  because  we  were  curious — 
his  work  looked  quite  different  from  his  teaching.  I remember  he 
once  said  to  me,  “If  1 had  to  work  the  same  way  all  the  time,  I would 
give  up  painting.” 

The  summer  was  exciting.  I produced  lots  of  work,  mostly 
abstract,  and  seldom  did  I take  in  the  nature  around  me  in  its  literal 
sense.  Everyone  who  was  anyone  (and  plenty  who  weren’t)  was 
active  that  summer,  and  the  lectures  at  Forum  49  were  well 
attended  by  the  Days  Studio  group.  We  young  painters  listened 
from  the  back  of  the  hall. 

While  at  work  in  Days  Studios,  the  light  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  art  around  us,  in  conjunction  with  the  unique  feeling  of  the 
town  and  the  ocean  close  by,  were  heady.  Late  afternoons  we 
would  go  to  the  beach  to  relax  and  swim.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
we  might  go  to  a bar  for  a beer  or  two  and  dance.  It  was 
exhilarating  and  wonderfully  conducive  for  painting.  Now,  some 
40  years  later,  reincarnated  as  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  the  Days 
Studios  are  a haven  for  another  generation  of  artists. 

|ohn  Crillo  lives  in  Wellfleet  and  exhibits  at  the  Cove  Gallery. 


JOHN  GRILLO  AT  DAYS  STUDIO.  PROVINCETOWN  1949.  PHOTO  BILL  WITT 


The  League  at  the  Cape 


by  Tony  Vevers 


DURING  MY  TEACHING  CAREER  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, it  would  often  happen  that  a clean-cut 
engineering  student  would  find  his  way  into  an 
art  class.  Some  time  later  one  would  be  aware  of 
that  same  student,  but  in  a new  guise:  Art 
Student— with  unruly  hair,  somewhat  grubby 
clothes,  and  an  otherworldly  expression.  Be- 
coming an  art  student  is  often  an  epiphany  to  be 
recalled  with  affection  years  later.  One  does  feel 
different,  not  just  in  acquiring  new  skills,  but  in 
putting  on  the  hallowed  mantle  of  art  and,  until 
recendy,  opting  out  of  the  world  of  business. 

Reports  from  some  of  the  participants  in  the 
Art  Students  League  at  the  Cape  exhibition  at 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
cite  nostalgic  memories  of  the  studios  in  the 
Beaux-Arts  building  on  West  57th  Street.  A lot 
of  them  mentioned  a Proustian  emotion  evoked 
by  the  smell  of  turpentine  and  paint.  All  of  them 
mentioned  their  instructors  with  obvious  affec- 
tion and  respect.  Edwin  Dickinson,  Cameron 


Booth,  Morris  Kantor,  George  Bridgman,  Rob- 
ert Beverly  Hale,  Reginald  Marsh,  Vaclav 
Vytlacil,  and  Will  Barnet  were  among  those 
frequently  named. 

Marcia  Marcus  said  of  Dickinson,  “He  took 
me  more  seriously  than  1 took  myself.”  She 
went  on  (as  did  Arthur  Cohen)  to  emphasize 
Dickinson's  passionate  manner  and  how  he 
was  able  to  convey  this  to  his  pupils.  Salvatore 
Del  Deo  said  Dickinson  literally  jumped  for  joy 
when  he  spotted  him,  a “dune  rat,”  in  his  New 
York  class. 

League  instructors  were  also  influential  out- 
side their  classes.  Walter  Dorrell  was  struck  by 
the  realization  after  a convivial  evening  with 
Carmine  D’Alessio  that  you  could  combine  art 
with  a “bohemian”  lifestyle  and  stiU  make  a 
living.  Elspeth  Halvorsen  felt  much  the  same 
after  a day's  visit  with  Julian  Levi  and  his  wife  in 
their  summer  home  at  Amagansett:  “If  1 hadn’t 
before,  1 knew  then  that  my  life  had  to  be  with 


artists.” 

Fellow  students  were  also  recaOed  by  their 
peers.  George  McNeil  worked  alongside  Dor- 
othy Dehner,  Irene  Rice  Pereira,  Edgar  Levy,  and 
David  Smith  in  Jan  Matulka's  class  in  the  early 
’30s.  After  the  war,  Steve  Pace  worked  with 
Booth  and  Kantor  while  on  the  G.I.  Bill.  His 
classmates  included  Stanley  Boxer,  Lawrence 
Campbell,  Grema  CampbeU,  Paul  Jenkins,  Knox 
Martin,  and  Robert  Rauschenberg.  The  veterans 
on  the  BlQ  brought  a sense  of  maturity  and 
purpose  to  the  League  that  was  noted  by  several 
respondents.  Peter  Kahn  remembered  Seong 
Moy  among  the  vets  who  formed  a printmakers 
group  with  him  that  showed  at  Seligman  and 
the  Weyhe  Galleries. 

There  wereyoungerstudents,  too.  Jane  Kogan 
attended  Mrs.  Katz’s  Saturday  classes  in  her 
teens  and  became  monitor  in  1956.  “The  League 
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was  the  experience  that  made  me  determined  to 
be  an  artist,"  she  said.  Anne  Tabachnick  remem- 
; bered  feeling  shy  at  showing  work  to  her  in- 
structor, but  still  felt  that  the  League  was  "a 
wonderful  resource  for  an  art-struck  teenager.” 
A wistful  note  was  sounded  in  Bufhe  Johnson's 
I report  that  at  15  she  was  too  young  to  mingle 
with  the  older  students. 

Lily  Harmon  said:  “1  loved  the  lunchroom  at 
the  League  and  the  comraderie  of  the  students,” 
a sentiment  echoed  by  Eleni:  “Ideas  flowed  in 
classes,  lunchroom,  and  gallery.  It  was  serious 
■ and  fun.”  Del  Deo  mentioned  the  arguments 
that  raged  between  students  about  the  merits  of 
their  respective  teachers,  or  tradition  versus  the 
modem. 

Nick  Carone  worked  as  a model  for  Jon 
Corbino  while  at  the  League,  and  noted  that 
MarilynMonroe  and  CharltonHestonalso  posed 
around  the  same  time.  Eleni  modelled  for  sev- 
eral classes,  including  Booth  and  Vytlacil’s. 
Question:  “In  the  nude?”  Answer:  “I  was  a 
costume  model;  otherwise  my  parents  would 
have  killed  me.  It  was  bad  enough  that  I was  at 
the  League!” 

Some  found  romance.  May  Stevens  enrolled 
in  Laufman’s  painting  class  and  shared  a locker 
with  the  monitor,  Rudolph  Baranik.  A few 
months  later  they  married  and  were  off  to  Paris. 
Eleni  also  married  a fellow  student.  Jack  Lamed, 
and  Seong  Moy's  wife  helped  make  her  wed- 
ding dress.  The  Lameds  lived  in  an  old  building 
on  59th  Street,  near  the  League,  along  with  Jim 
Forsberg  and  the  Moys. 

In  the  summer,  many  of  the  art  students 
joined  the  exodus  to  Provincetown  where  sev- 
eral schools  awaited  them.  This  was  a tradition 
probably  started  by  Charles  Hawthorne,  whose 
winter  students  at  the  League  frequently  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Cape  Cod  School  of  Art, 
which  he  founded  in  1899.  H.  Cranford  Smith 
and  Oscar  Geiberich  were  two  such  migrants; 
the  latter  settled  in  Provincetown  and  became  a 
founder  of  the  Art  Association.  In  1927,  Lily 
Harmon  first  came  to  Provincetown  as  a teen- 
ager who  was  too  enthralled  to  enroll  with 
Hawthorne.  She  found  room  and  board  with  a 
Portuguese  lady  for  $8  a week  and  acted  in  a 
play. 

George  McNeil  travelled  to  Provincetown 
with  Hans  Hofmann  in  1935,  the  year  Hofmann 
founded  his  summer  school  in  Hawthorne’s  old 
studio  on  Miller  Hill  Road.  Two  years  later, 
Mary  Spencer  Nay  came  up  to  work  with  Jerry 
Farnsworth  at  his  Truro  School  of  Art.  She 
found  a studio  on  Bradford  Street  for  $25  a 
month.  Violet  Sigismund  got  a ride  from 
Woodstock  with  Stewart  Klonis  and  his  wife  in 
1952.  She  agreed  to  return  with  them  if  she 
didn't  like  Provincetown.  She  stayed  and  has 
been  coming  back  ever  since.  Will  Barnet  came 


in  the  summer  of  '57  and  exhibited  with  Gallery 
256,  founded  by  Leo  Manso  and  Peter  Busa. 
Barnet  called  his  relationship  with  the  League 
and  Provincetown  a “lifetime  affair.” 

The  Baraniks  spent  the  summer  of  '72  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Genter  where  Rudolph  taught  in 
the  “Pratt  in  Provincetown”  program.  He  said 
that  the  “students  went  without  sleep  for  two 
months,  remarkable  but  perhaps  not  for  Prov- 
incetown.’' 

For  many  students,  the  beauty  of  the  Gape — 
and  Provincetown  in  particular — were  as  strik- 
ing as  those  early  days  at  the  League  had  been. 
Remembering  his  first  impressions  in  1908, 
Granford  Smith  wrote  later:  “It  was  a sleepy 
little  town,  lined  with  white  picket  fences  where 
hollyhocks  and  roses  were  beautiful  m the  yards 
around  the  lovely  New  England  homes.  Every 
cross  street  was  like  a picture.”  Forty  years  later, 
Marcia  Marcus  spoke  of  coming  up  for  two  days 
and  staying  for  three  months  until  it  was  so  cold 
she  had  to  knit  mittens  in  order  to  work  out- 
doors. 

The  Hofmann  school  in  Provincetown 
reached  a high  point  in  the  years  after  World 
War  II.  As  at  the  League,  the  veterans  brought  a 
vitality  to  the  group.  Steve  Pace  said,  “The 
majority  of  the  art  community  shared  the  feel- 
ing that  something  special  was  happening.”  LHa 
Katzen,  another  Hofmann  student,  recalled  the 
fervent  discussions  that  took  place  at  the  Old 
Colony  Tap  during  the  same  time  period. 

Henry  Hensche's  school  also  attracted  many 
Leaguers.  Joe  Stefanelli  was  monitor  in  '38-'39. 
With  mixed  feelings,  he  described  the  Saturday 
morning  critiques:  “Hungover  students  with 
growling  stomachs  endured  Henry’s  long  dia- 
tribes on  diet  and  the  perfidious  art  world.” 

Buffie  Johnson  came  to  Provincetown  20 
years  after  her  time  at  the  League  and  met  a lot 
of  people:  Hofmann,  Adolph  Gottlieb,  and  the 
writers  Mary  McGarthy,  Edmund  Wilson,  and 
Tennessee  Williams,  among  others.  Irving 
Kaufman,  who  lived  in  the  East  End  at  “Garbage 
Gables”  in  a room  where  playwright  Eugene 
O’Neill  had  worked,  mentioned  lively  evenings, 
which  often  found  him  playing  piano  at  the 
Flagship — another  activity  that  endures  today. 

The  story  of  the  Art  Students  League  and  the 
Cape  is  an  on-going  enterprise  that  will  hope- 
fuUy  continue  for  many  more  years.  A line  from 
Selina  Trieff  sums  it  all  up:  “It’s  through  the 
League  and  P-town  that  whatever  I am  as  a 
painter  was  bom.” 

Tony  Vevcrs  is  a painter  who  lives 
in  Provincetown  and  exhibits  at 
Long  Point  Gallery. 
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Inspiration  £ lntO)|i 


APRIL  KINGSLEY’S  The  Turning  Point: 
Abstract  Expressionism  and  the 
Transformation  of  American  Art 
(Simon  £ Schuster,  1992)  is  a com- 
prehensive and  vivid  month- by- 
month summary  of  the  life  and 
work  of  more  than  a dozen  artists 
at  mid-century.  The  following 
selection  reads  like  a 
farewell  to  an  era. 


circa  1950 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EXCESSIVE  DRINKING  touched 
nearly  all  the  Abstract  Expressionists  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  because  their  consumption  o|  alco- 
hol is  firmly  linked  with  them  in  the  public’s  mind, 
the  subject  must  be  taken  seriously. 

Donald  Goodwin,  in  his  book  Alcohol  and  the 
Wnten,  gives  three  explanations  for  why  so  many 
writers  drink.  These  findings  would  seem  to  hold 
equally  true  for  many  modem  American  artists:  i. 
The  hours  are  good"  when  you’re  answering  to  no 
one  about  how  you  spend  your  time.  2.  "It  is 
expected,”  because  you’re  supposed  to  be  tragic, 
lonely,  passionate,  dissipated,  and  doomed,  and 
drinking  is  a fine  way  to  accomplish  all  that. 


Goodwin  quotes  the  writer  john  Cheever  on  this 
point:  "If  you  are  an  artist,  self-destruction  is  quite  ; 
expected  of  you.  The  thrill  of  staring  into  the  abyss  1 
is  exciting....’’  And  3.  The  need  for  inspiration.  ' 
Here  Goodwin  quotes  Nietzsche,  who  wrote  in  Twi- 
light of  the  Gods  that  "For  art  to  exist,  for  any  sort 
of  aesthetic  activity  to  exist,  a certain  physiologi-  1 
cal  precondition  is  indispensable:  intoxication.” 
Both  Motherwell  and  Baziotes  were  fascinated  with  1 
Baudelaire’s  similar  ideas  about  intoxication,  and  : 
Baziotes  quotes  the  poet  on  the  subject  in  his  notes:  ; 

One  must  always  be  intoxicated.  That's  the  1 
main  thing:  it's  the  only  issue,  in  order  to  feel  the  ' 
horrible  burden  of  Time  which  breaks  your  shoul-^  ] 
ders  and  bows  you  to  the  earth,  you  must  become  ' 
intoxicated  without  respite.  But  with  what?  With 
wine,  with  poetry  or  with  virtue,  as  you  please? 

William  james  once  wrote  that  "one  of  the 
charms  of  drunkenness  unquestionably  lies  in  the 
deepening  sense  of  reality  and  truth  which  is  ; 
gained  therein.” 


DRAWINGS  BY  MICHAEL  LANDIS 
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Another  more  obvious  charm  is  the  socializa- 
I tion  that  cocktai  I part  ies  or " n ights  out " in  a tavern 

Itiil!  permitted.  Drink  pushes  the  "on”  button.  The  poli- 
tician  Huey  Long  (played  by  Broderick  Crawford  in 
ion,  All  the  King's  Men,  a 1950  movie)  was  so  turned 
fe-  "on”  after  his  first  drink  that  he  was  miraculously 
soil  transformed  into  a spellbinding  orator.  And  the 
' social  code  of  the  time  actually  encouraged  drink- 
n,'  i ing.  In  fact,  the  list  of  movies  and  plays  in  1950  in 
i|  which  drinking  played  an  important  or  central 

nii  part  was  so  extensive  that  a writer  for  The  New  York 

K Times  noted  the  popularity  of  "stage  tipplers”  in  a 

h Sunday,  April  2 column.  He  cited  / Know  My  Love, 

(f  Uncle  Louis  in  The  Happy  Time,  the  drunken  sailors 

' mMister  Roberts,  CharlieChaplin’sC/'O/Z/j^/jfi,  the 

If  champagne  drinking  mGentlemen  Prefer  Blondes, 

i and,  of  course,  Eliot’s  The  Cocktail  Party.  He  might 

) ■■  also  have  mentioned  Tight  Little  Island,  the  En- 
f glish  play  about  a shipwrecked  cargo  of  whiskey 

■ on  a dry  British  isle,  and  Budd  Schulberg’s  The 
' Disenchanted,  a thinly  disguised  portrait  of  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald’s  last  acoholic  days  as  a Hollywood 
screenwriter.  This  was  one  of  the  best-sel  I ing  books 
: of  1950.  Such  excess  was  tragic,  but  highball  drink- 
ing (cigarette  in  hand)  was  very  much  the  norm  in 
the  postwar  years.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a movie 
; where  the  stars  were  not  so  posed.  Even  innocence 
himself,  Jimmy  Stewart,  regulary  meets  his  pooka 
friend  Harvey,  the  invisible  rabbit,  for  martinis  in 
a bar. 


Paradoxically,  instead  of  releasing  the  flow  of 
ideas  and  images,  alcohol  can  stem  it  for  some  who 
suffer  from  overly  stimulated  imaginations.  Their 
minds  race,  their  synaptic  activity  is  in  high  gear, 
and  they  need  something  to  push  the  "off”  button. 
Willem  de  Kooning  and  Jackson  Pollock  can  both 
be  seen  anew  in  this  light.  Overwhelmed  by  having 
to  decide  moment  by  moment,  stroke  by  stroke, 
between  this  line  and  that,  this  color  or  that,  this 
shape  or  that,  de  Kooning  was  rarely  able  to  finish 
a picture  in  the  early  years.  Each  small  part  of  the 
canvas  held  innumerable  alternatives;  each  image 
came  with  an  endless  ancestry  of  related  images; 
each  picture  could  be,  could  have  been,  countless 
others.  This  hysteria  of  indecision  reached  its  acme 
in  Woman  I,  which  he  started  in  1950  and  aban- 
doned as  unfinishable  before  it  was  resurrected 
and  "completed”  in  1952.  By  that  time  de  Kooning 
had  begun  to  have  some  measure  of  success,  and 
for  him,  as  for  all  the  others,  with  success  came 
more  alcohol  consumption.  By  the  time  he  had 
become  a functional  alcoholic,  he  no  longer  had 
such  problems  finishing  a painting. 

Pollock,  whose  prodigious  drinking  made  all 
the  other  artists  seem  like  sherry  sippers  at  a tea, 
may  simply  have  had  even  more  stimuli  to  drown. 
Trying  to  paint  the  myriad  images  that  flooded  his 
mind  by  dragging  a brush  through  viscid  pigment 
was  unbearably  frustrating.  The  method  couldn’t 
keep  up  with  his  "madness.”  Once  he  changed  to 
a swift  method-spilling,  dripping,  flinging  the 
liquified  paint  onto  the  canvas-he  could  let  the 
web  of  intricate  imagery  take  over.  The  paint  spoke 
for  itself,  for  himself.  Even  though  the  resultant 
images  were  wildly  entangled,  literal  outpourings 
of  his  jumbled  thoughts  and  feelings,  he  experi- 
enced "an  easy  give-and-take”  with  the  canvas 
while  he  made  them.  As  viewers,  we  float  on  an 
almost  euphoric  plan  of  liberated  consciousness 
when  beholding  them-as  if  we  are  birds  soaring 
over  an  endless  sea  of  briar  thickets  on  which  we 
never  have  to  land.  While  method  and  "madness” 
were  fused  (between  1948  and  the  end  of  1950)  he 
didn’t  need  alcohol  to  control  the  profusions  in- 
side his  head  anymore,  but  when  he  later  resumed 
the  drawing  of  semi-figurative  images,  he  also 
went  back  to  the  bottle. 

Depression  and  drinking  are  two  definitely 
linked  conditions  formany  solitary  creative  people, 
but  often  these  conditions  are  accompanied  by 
insomnia,  hypochondria,  anxiety,  and  a host  of 
phobias.  (Not  surprisingly,  incessant  smoking  is 
another  common  oral  activity  connected  to  this 
elemental  pair  of  ”D”s.)  Mark  Rothko  was  the 
classic  epitomization  of  the  depressive  side  of  the 


drinking-artist  syndrome,  but  Baziotes,  Mother- 
well,  David  Smith,  and  Philip  Custon  had  also  been 
frequent  victims  of  this  reaction.  Profound  gloomi- 
ness would  often  overtake  Rothko  in  mid-sentence 
at  a dinner  party,  and  without  a word  he  would  get 
up  and  walk  (in  silence)  into  another  room  or 
simply  go  home.  Late  in  life  he  frequently  drank 
himself  into  a stupor,  like  the  Consul  in  Malcolm 


the  forties.  Lowry  once  said,  "The  real  cause  of 
alcoholism  is  the  complete  baffling  sterility  of 
existence  as  sold  to  you.”  This  immense  sense  of 

onlZ  »lf-ab!orbed: 

ddemma  o(  existence,  it  is  the  only  moral  deed  on 
totally”*  ""  '* 
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IKE  SCAB 


Last  week  I sat  with  Stephen  on  the 
"-haise  lounge.  «>haar. 't  sat  that 
close  in  ter.  years.  I had  spent  the 
Korning  on  the  wharf,  snrro^aided  by 
drag  queens  and  ny  three  daxighters, 
eatir.g  fruit  salad  and  portiig\iese 
.sweet  breaa,  wearing  a tight  dress, 
lavighing  and  flirting.  I ended  up 
with  Stephen  ruch  later.  I put  my  arr; 
arotind  hin  as  Jack  took  our  picture. 

I could  feel  hiit  move  away  from  re, 
although  I could  tell  he  didn't  want  to. 

I laughed , "Just  because  I have  r.y  arr 
around  you  doesr.ff*  mean  you  ha'-e  to 
fuck  p»e."  He  says,  "I  feel  like  I always 
have  to  fuck  my  friends.  That’s  the  , 

deal.  That's  why  I avoided  you.  I ^ 

thought  you  wanted  something  :'rorc  r.e." 

" I did  want  something.  I wanted  somethin, 
from  everyone.  I was  so  lonely." 

"so  was  I.  I still  am."  "Ke , too." 

I am  holding  Stephen's  hanci.  Jack 
is  still  taking  pictures.  The  laug.hirg 
comesxagain,  but  ay  aress  feels  too 
snail  and  I want  to  go  hone.  I am.  V 

v'ckX  KATTt^  ' 
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THE  "PLAUSIBLE  IMPOSSIBLE”  is  a term  unique 
to  cartooning.  It  is  what  holds  Bugs  Bunny  up 
when  he  runs  off  a cliff,  traverses  a yawning 
chasm,  and  continues  running  on  the  other 
side,  completely  ignorant  of  the  terrible  fate 
that,  except  for  a magical,  momentary  sus- 
pension of  the  laws  of  gravity,  should  have 
been  his.  It  is  the  guiding  comic  principle— at 
once  thrilling  and  ridiculous.  What  keeps  Bugs 
aloft,  what  makes  the  impossible  plausible,  is 
not  looking  down. 

LONG  BEFORE  he  became  a cartoonist,  Jaffee, 
72,  knew  what  Bugs  knew  about  looking  down. 
A synopsis  of  laffee’s  formative  years  reads  like 
a comic  strip  of  traumatic  cliff-hangers  with 
cartoons  by  laffee  and  captions  by  Freud.  By  the 
time  he  was  12  years  old,  laffee  was  separated 
from  his  father,  uprooted  from  his  home  in 
Georgia,  reared  for  six  years  in  a Lithuanian 
ghetto,  starved,  beaten  and  abandoned  by  his 
mother,  and  then  returned  to  America.  His  flam- 
boyantly perverse  youth  has  made  him  the  man 
he  is  today:  an  artist,  a writer,  a raconteur,  an 
arrested  adolescent,  and  an  alien— a person 
uniquely  qualified  to  introduce  the  young 
people  of  America  to  the  world  of  adult  hypoc- 
risy in  the  pages  of  the  satiric  magazine  called 
Mad. 

COMPARED  TO  THE  SIX  YEARS  that  were  to 
follow,  the  first  six  years  of  Jaffee’s  life  were 
relatively  sane.  He  was  the  first  of  four  boys  bom  to 
Mildred  and  Morris  Jaffee.  His  parents  had  emi- 
grated from  Zarasai,  Lithuania,  to  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, in  1914.  His  father  was  an  up-and-coming 
immigrant  who  couldn’t  wait  to  shed  his  green- 
horn status.  Within  days  he  had  perfected  a South- 
ern drawl.  He  joined  the  Shriners  and  became  a 
third-degree  Mason.  Anambitiousand  hard-work- 
ing man,  he  landed  a well-paying  job  as  the 
manager  of  a department  store,  and  moved  his 
growing  family  into  a white  clapboard  house  on  a 
tree-lined  street  in  Savannah. 


The  Plausible 
Impossible 

QC^affee 


By  Mary-Lou  Weisman 


AS  A CHILD,  he  was  an  adventurous  trouble- 
maker, which  may  be  why  his  mother  beat  him 
more  than  she  did  his  less  defiant,  younger 
brothers.  He  drew  on  the  walls  and  in  the  mar- 
gins of  books.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
white  walls  were  valued  for  being  unmarked. 
Hardly  more  than  a toddler,  in  Savannah,  his 
playtime  frequently  concluded  with  the  wail  of 
a siren.  He  lit  a fire  in  an  abandoned  store  across 
from  a fire  station,  having  promised  his  little 
friends  that  they  could  see  the  fire  engines  come 
out.  Trying  to  fly  from  the  roof  of  his  house  to  a 
neighboring  palm  tree,  he  knocked  his  front 
teeth  out.  "These  crazy  ideas  I have  that  I control 
now,"  he  reflects,  "when  I was  a kid,  I put  them 
into  practice.” 

IN  SPITE  OF  AL’S  catastrophic  behavior,  his 
father  doted  on  him.  Sundays  were  their  special 
time  together.  Sprawled  on  his  stomach  on  the 
living  room  floor,  feeling  his  father’s  warmth,  Al 
would  listen  while  Dad  narrated  the  funnies, 
pointing  to  each  frame  of  Bringing  Up  Father  or 
the  Katzenjammer  Kids.  The  balloons,  indicat- 


ing the  speech  of  the  cartoon  characters,  ex- 
ploded with  meaning  and  laughter.  Later,  after 
the  funnies  were  read,  Morris  jaffee  would  draw 
replicas,  spellbindingly  exact,  of  Krazy  Kat, 
Little  Nemo,  AX)d  Maggie  and  Jiggs. 

WHEN  AL  REMEMBERS  his  mother,  it’s  quite 
another  matter.  To  this  day,  he  doesn’t  know 
what  to  make  of  her.  She  was  beautiful.  She  beat 
him.  She  was  a clever  mimic.  She  neglected  him. 
She  was  diabolically  clever.  She  once  scared  him 
into  taking  his  castor  oil  by  dressing  up  as  a 
witch.  She  gave  the  household  money  to  rabbis 
and  disappeared  for  days  on  religious  retreats. 
At  the  age  of  30,  for  no  apparent  reason,  she  had 
all  her  teeth  pulled. 

UNLIKE  HER  HUSBAND,  Mildred  jaffee  was 
never  happy  in  America.  In  1927,  at  a time  when 
sane  jews  all  over  Europe  were  trying  to  get  to 
America,  she  decided  she  wanted  to  go  back  to 
Europe.  She  told  her  husband  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  take  the  children  to  visit  relatives  in 
Zarasai  but,  in  fact,  she  never  intended  to  re- 
turn. As  Al  said  goodbye  to  his  father,  he  man- 
aged to  impress  him  with  a single,  desperate 
plea:  no  matter  what,  he  must  not  miss  the 
installments. 

AL  REMEMBERS  the  day  his  childhood  ended: 
"We  were  in  a railroad  depot  in  Bremen  on  the 
way  to  Lithuania.  I was  frightened  and  yelling  to 
my  mother  because  my  younger  brothers  were 
running  all  over  the  place.  Bernard  was  on  the 
tracks.  Harry  was  waddling  off  in  another  direc- 
tion. David,  the  baby,  was  screaming.  It  was 
chaos.  It  is  a moment  that  is  as  clear  to  me  today 
as  it  was  then.  I realized  that  I must  not  rely  on 
this  woman  for  my  survival.  I must  not.  I real- 
ized she  was  irresponsible.  I knew  I knew  better 
than  she  did.  I knew  that  I could  not  put  my  life 
in  her  hands.  I knew  I was  on  my  own.”  Sus- 
pended between  two  worlds,  Al  understood  this 
was  no  time  to  look  down.  He  was  six  years  old. 


w 


'N 


No,  I always  turn 
green  this  time  of 
the  day. 


This  is  no  time  to 
discuss  such  trivial 
matters—when  our 
country  is  under  a 
gas  attack. 


I hope  so— 
otherwise  you’re 
dead  and 
decomposing! 


No.  I was 
standing  hera  and 
the  bench  came  over 
and  attacked  me. 


AL  (ne  Abraham)  Jaffee  arrived  in  19th-cen- 
tury Zarasai,  quaking  in  his  Keds.  He  stared  at 
the  high  stockings  and  cobbled  boots  of  the 
kids  who  huddled  together  at  a safe  distance  to 
look  him  over,  babbling  excitedly  in  a language 
he  did  not  understand.  Although  he  didn’t  real- 
ize it  at  the  time,  they  were  scared  of  his  shoes. 
Later  he  would  learn  that  the  only  other  sneakers 
these  kids  had  ever  seen  were  in  a poster  being 
worn  by  Jack  Sharkey,  an  American  boxer  of 
Lithuanian  descent.  He  was  such  a major  na- 
tional hero  that  a copy  of  a poster  announcing 
a fight  long  gone  had  found  its  way  to  Zarasai. 
jaffee  was  ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
being  credited  to  him  because  of  his  Keds,  but 
he  sensed  the  awe  and  he  attempted  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

IT  DIDN’T  TAKE  the  Lithuanian  kids  long  to 
learn  that  the  shoes  imparted  no  special  powers 
to  the  wearer.  The  knowledge  came  suddenly 
and  in  the  person  of  Shimeonka’s  Shaygetz 
(Simon’s  gentile  son),  a huge,  eight-year-old 
Slavic  bully  who  used  to  walk  around  pushing  a 
primitive  toy,  a wheel  on  a wire.  "There  were  no 
toys  in  this  town,"  jaffee  remembers.  "You 
looked  for  a round  log  and  you  had  someone  cut 
off  a two-inch-thick  piece.  Then  you  drilled  a 
hole,  put  a wire  through  it,  and  you  pushed  it 
around.”  The  mere  mention  of  Shimeonka’s 
Shaygetz’s  name  struck  terror  into  all  the  little 
Jewish  kids.  "It  was  like  High  Noon  whenever 
this  bulvan  came  down  the  street.  The  others 
would  be  jumping  into  windows,  over  fences.” 
The  next  time  Shimeonka’s  Shaygetz  appeared 
on  the  main  street  of  the  ghetto,  pushing  his 
wheel,  jaffee  stepped  fearlessly  into  his  path.  "I 
believe  1 called  out  to  him  in  Russian, 

Va  Amerikansky!  I'm  American! 

I am  not  afraid. 


"SOMETHING  LIKE  THAT,  The  next  thing  I 
know  I am  being  awakened  at  the  house  across 
the  street  where  they  are  putting  cold  com- 
presses on  my  head.  ” This  incident  permanently 
extinguished  what  had  been  a childhood  pas- 
sion for  confrontation.  "I  suffered  an  abrupt 
personality  change  after  being  hit  by  a log,”  he 
says.  "Ever  since  then,  even  when  I’m  com- 
pletely in  the  right,  I back  down  from  confron- 
tations. I’m  afraid  of  becoming  a babbling 
idiot.  Anger  overwhelms  me.  Maybe  it’s  the 
anger  of  wanting  to  get  back  and  kill  that 
sonovabitch  and  I know  I never  can.” 


JAFFEE  HAS  BUILT  a career  on  that  childhood 
humiliation.  When  the  going  gets  rough  in  the 
real  world,  he  slips  into  something  more  com- 
fortable, like  a cartoon.  Twenty  years  after  re- 
ceiving that  crack  on  the  head,  he  created  his 
first  satiric  cartoon  strip  and  alter  ago,  Inferior 
Man.  It  appeared  briefly  as  a two-pager  in 
Military  Comics  around  1941.  "Inferior  Man  was 
the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time,”  he  says.  The 
right  time  would  have  been  just  before  Batman 
appeared  on  TV.  The  wrong  time  was  1941,  the 
year  the  United  States  went  to  war.  Americans 
were  taking  their  newly  created  superheroes 
like  Superman  and  Batman  very  seriously.  Be- 
cause it  seemed  natural  to  swim  against  the 
tide,  jaffee  created  short,  bald  Courtney  Fudd, 
an  accountant  by  day  and  an  anti-superhero  by 
night.  His  outfit  included  dingy  underwear 


emblazoned  with  the  letter  I,  garters  to  hold  up 
his  droopy  socks  and.  of  course,  a cape.  "Infe- 
rior Man  would  prance  around  looking  for 
crimes,  but  if  the  crime  was  a little  more  than  he 
could  handle,  he  would  go  into  a phone  booth, 
change  into  street  clothes,  and  blend  into  the 
crowd.” 

FOR  MOST  OF  THE  SIX  years  jaffee  spent  in 
Lithuania,  the  Sunday  cartoons  served  as  a life- 
line between  him  and  his  father,  just  when  he 
thought  he  could  not  suffer  his  terrible  home- 
sickness another  day,  the  funnies  would  arrive, 
an  enormous  newspaper  roll  of  installments 
that  his  father  had  hoarded  for  weeks.  On  the 
hard  cottage  floor,  he  and  his  brother  spread 
out  the  pages  ojBoob  McNut  and  Mutt  and  Jeff. 
In  1931,  when  the  very  first  Dick  Tracy  was  pub- 
lished, they  read  it.  He  learned  to  read  English 
by  deciphering  the  funnies  in  Lithuania.  Then 
they  translated  them  into  Yiddish  or  Lithuanian, 
and  read  them  to  their  friends.  "I  regaled  them 
with  stories  beyond  their  wildest  dreams  about 
tall  buildings,  trains,  and  huge  ocean-going 
ships.” 

AT  FIRST  JAFFEE  nagged  his  mother  con- 
stantly—’’When  are  we  going  to  go  home?”— 
but  she  never  gave  him  a straight  answer.  After 
a few  weeks,  he  stopped  expecting  his  father  to 
appear  at  the  door  to  rescue  him.  After  a few 
months,  he  outgrew  the  hope.  He  had  a cousin 
his  own  age  in  Zarasai,  a sophisticated,  bookish 
kid  named  Daniel  who  knew  a lot  about  naval 
history  and  who  told  him  about  the  sinking  of 
the  Titanic.  "I  used  that  information  to  console 
myself,”  he  says.  "I  started  to  accept  more 
easily  the  fact  that  maybe  staying  in  Lithuania 
wasn’t  so  bad,  considering  how  dangerous  it 
could  be  to  go  back.”  He  knew  he  had  a father 
who  lived  in  America— he  never  forgot  that— but 
the  possibility  of  ever  seeing  him  again  became 
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No!  I've  been 
standing  here  for 
ten  minutes  and  it 
hasn't  paid  me 
anything  yet 


Are  you  married? 


Y 


No.  I'm  happy. 

V — 


more  and  more  remote,  and  then  almost  un- 
imaginable. 

ZARASAI  WAS  A TOWN  on  a hill  surrounded 
by  lakes.  Jaffee  still  remembers  the  names  of  the 
friends  he  made  there:  Chaimke  Musel,  Berke 
Lintup,  Itzke  Schmidt.  They  showed  him  how  to 
runhisfingersdown  the  flanks  of  molting  cattle, 
grab  the  sweat-covered  hair  and  mold  it  into  a 
ball  that  would  bounce.  They  smoked  ciga- 
rettes. They  braved  encounters  with  wolves  in 
the  forest  in  order  to  find  wood  suitable  for 
fishing  poles  and  to  feast  on  the  hazel  nuts  and 
wild  strawberries  that  grew  in  profusion.  In  the 
winters,  Al,  his  brother,  and  their  pals  rode  their 
homemade  sleds  down  those  hills  and  spun  out 
on  the  frozen  lakes  below.  In  the  brief  summers, 
like  Yiddish  Huck  Finns,  they  built  rafts  out  of 
the  reeds  that  grew  along  the  sides  of  the  lakes, 
and  floated  the  day  away.  At  the  end  of  a 
summer’s  day,  they  sat  barefoot  on  the  dusty 
dirt  street  in  front  of  Chaimke  Musel’s  father’s 
grocery  store.  The  Musels  gave  them  great  slabs 
of  still  hot,  freshly  baked  bread  slathered  with 
butter  and  sprinkled  with  sugar  or  honey. 
Chaimke’s  mother  warned  them  to  wait  until  the 
bread  cooled  off,  or  they’d  get  stomach  aches. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  were  market 
days.  Wagons,  filled  with  chickens,  pigs,  corn, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  from  surrounding  farms, 
converged  on  the  village  square.  Horse  races 
were  staged  there,  not  for  sport,  but  to  exhibit 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  animals  for  sale. 
Jaffee  picked  up  some  useful  pointers,  for  in- 
stance, that  a hot  potato  inserted  in  a horse’s 
rectum  at  the  approach  of  a potential  customer 
will  make  the  animal  very  lively. 


JAFFEE  HAS  CONCEALED  the  pain  of  his  child- 
hood in  Lithuania  like  a rock  in  a snowball, 
packaging  it  instead  as  a comic  myth  of  sur- 
vival. When  his  mother  forgot  to  feed  him,  which 
was  often,  he  learned  to  beg  or  steal.  Stealing 
appealed  more  to  his  sense  of  adventure  and 
genius  for  engineering.  In  the  spirit  of  Rube 
Goldberg,  he  built  a remote-control  fruit-pick- 
ing device  that  allowed  him  to  pluck  apples 
from  fenced-off  orchards.  When  his  mother  left 
him  and  his  brothers  locked  in  a snowbound 
cottage  for  three  days  with  no  access  to  an 
outhouse  and  no  food  except  a lump  of  butter, 
he  and  his  brothers  took  their  revenge  on  her 
rubber  plant.  "Four  little  boys  watered  it  daily. 
By  spring,  it  was  dead.  She  never  figured  out 
why." 

AT  SOME  POINT  during  his  six  years  in 
Lithuania,  his  mother  moved  the  family  from 
Zarasai  to  a ghetto  called  Sloboda  within  the 
city  of  Kaunas.  This  second  uprooting,  which 
tore  him  away  from  the  now  familiar  life  of 
Zarasai,  his  playmates,  and  the  few  relatives 
upon  whose  kindness  he  had  come  to  rely,  was 
so  wrenching  that  Jaffee  has  little  recollection  of 
what  followed.  Worst  of  all,  the  installments 
stopped  coming.  Did  they  live  in  Kaunas  for 
months,  or  was  it  years?  He  does  not  know.  He 
cannot  remember  the  apartment,  the  street  they 
lived  on,  or  the  names  of  any  of  the  children 
with  whom  he  must  have  played.  He  does  re- 
member that  his  mother  sent  him  to  Jewish 
parochial  school.  He  loathed  Cheder.  He  can 
summon  the  sensation  of  the  itchy  wool  uni- 
form, topped  by  a stiff,  pill-box  hat,  and  recall 
the  virulence  of  his  protest.  He  refused  to  learn 
the  prayers.  While  other  children  shackled 
(swayed  back  and  forth,  literally  "shook”)  and 
dovened  (prayed),  he  faked  it.  He  never  said  a 
word  of  Hebrew.  He  thinks  it  was  the  American  in 
him  protesting,  "What  am  I doing  with  these 
strange  people,  shaking  back  and  forth?”  His 
prospects  for  achieving  total  immersion  in  the 


religious  culture  were  also  undermined  by  rec- 
ollections of  arguments  between  his  father  and 
mother  in  Savannah,  during  which  his  father 
would  express  disdain  for  rabbis,  calling  them 
beggars  and  thieves.  He  also  remembers  that  his 
perpetual  hunger— more  acute  now  that  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  raid  the  gardens  and  orchards 
of  Zarasai— was  relieved  by  a weekly  meal  at  the 
home  of  the  only  relatives  the  Jaffees  had  in 
Kaunas,  the  Simitzes.  On  one  of  these  weekly 
visits,  Naftoya,  one  of  the  Simitze’s  grown  sons, 
greeted  Al  with  a big  smile.  "Come  right  in,”  he 
said.  "I  have  a surprise  for  you.” 

THE  SURPRISE  WAS  his  father,  who  put  his 
arms  around  Al  and  held  him  close,  saying,  "I’m 
going  to  take  everyone  back  to  America.”  He 
remembers  having  very  funny  feelings.  His  fa- 
ther was  smoking  Lucky  Strikes.  "I  didn’t  trust 
him,”  Al  recalls.  "I  didn’t  think  that  this  was 
going  to  be  a particularly  good  turning  point  in 
my  life.  What  did  begin  to  seem  okay  was  that 
my  father  was  going  to  take  us  back  to  America. 

I could  get  out  of  this  ridiculous  school  I was 
going  to.  I wouldn’t  have  to  dress  like  a bell 
hop. 


"MY  MOTHER  REFUSED  to  come.  She  prom- 
ised she’d  rejoin  us  in  America.  She  wrote  two 
beautiful  letters  that  I read  and  reread.  The 
letters  were  so  loving  and  needing  of  us;  Miy 
dearest  darling  children.  How  I miss  you!  I will 
be  with  you  one  day  not  too  long  from  now! 
Please  take  care  of  yourselves!  I miss  you!  I 
think  of  you  all  the  time!  But  the  unwritten 
message  was,  “Goodbye  and  good  luck!”  The 
letters  stopped  coming.  Six  years  earlier  in 
Lithuania  he  had  learned  how  to  stop  waiting 
for  his  father.  Now  he  would  learn  to  stop  ex- 
pecting his  mother.  He  never  looked  down:  "I 
expunged  her  from  my  life.  ” He  was  12  years  old. 


Talmud  it  is  written  that  even  in  the  castle  of  the 
king  there  will  be  a spider.”  Spider  in,  spider 
out,  it’s  the  same  to  laffee.  Why  does  he  draw 
them  month  after  month  for  a fraction  of  his 
usual  fee?  "Maybe  I suffer  from  a kind  of  con- 
flicted nostalgia.  I abandoned  all  of  the  zeal- 
otry, along  with  my  mother,  years  ago  in 
Lithuania,  but  1 like  the  kind  and  gentle  souls  of 
the  people  of  orthodoxy.  Or  maybe  I’m  doing 
penance  for  my  mother.  I keep  asking  my  rabbi- 
editor,  'Where  was  our  God  while  they  were 
roasting  our  people?’  I know  its  an  elementary 
question,  but  I still  haven’t  gotten  an  elemen- 
tary answer." 


AL  LEARNED  that  Morris  laffee  had  gone  into 
a financial  and  psychological  decline  after  his 
wife  and  children  went  to  Lithuania.  By  the  time 
he  rescued  them  six  years  later,  the  father  he 
remembered  no  longer  existed.  The  Depression 
and  the  protracted  drama  of  his  own  ineffective 
efforts  to  convince  his  wife  to  come  home  had 
destroyed  his  ambitions  and  reduced  him  to  a 
defeated  man.  He  had  lost  his  job  in  the  depart- 
ment store  and  moved  to  New  York,  first  to  sell 
cigars  in  a newsstand  in  a bank,  then,  when  he 
lost  that  job,  to  work  as  a part-time  postal  clerk, 
laffee  came  to  understand  why  his  father  did 
not  rescue  him  sooner:  "He  simply  stopped 
knowing  what  to  do.  My  father  showed  me  this 
trunk  filled  with  receipts  from  money  orders— a 
sea  of  pink  receipts.  When  I saw  them,  I remem- 
bered my  mother  receiving  papers  like  that 
enclosed  in  letters  from  my  father.  After  he 
showed  the  trunk  to  me,  my  father  threw  the 
receipts  away.  Finally  he  had  a witness.  I felt 
bad  for  him  and  angry  with  my  mother.  She  had 
lied  to  us.  She  was  getting  all  this  money  and  yet 
there  was  no  food  for  us,  no  way  to  get  back  to 
America.  The  money  was  going  to  the  beggars 
and  the  rabbis.” 

WHEN  HE  registered  for  school  in  New  York, 
12-year-old  Al  was  placed  in  the  second  grade. 
"I  couldn’t  fit  into  the  seats.  I was  humiliated. 
We  were  schlepped  outside  where  there  was  a 
big  pole.  Each  one  of  us  was  given  a ribbon  to 
hold  and  we  were  going  to  dance  around 
something  called  the  Maypole.  Running  around 
with  these  little  farts,  I felt  eight  feet  tall.  We 
sang  a song  about  two  lips:  tiptoe  through  the 
two  lips.  For  a moment  I wished  I was  back  in 
Europe  with  sane  people." 

AGAIN  HE  FOUND  himself  suspended  be- 
tween two  worlds.  He  had  arrived  in  Lithuania 
from  America  speaking  English  and  wearing 
Keds.  When  he  returned  to  America  in  1933,  he 
wore  cobbled  boots  and  spoke  his  native  tongue 


JAFFEE  PRESUMES  his  mother  died  in  the 
Holocaust.  After  the  war,  his  father  suggested 
that  he  try  to  find  out  what  happened  to  her,  but 
he  declined.  "I’m  not  a big  asker  of  questions. 
What  if  she  had  survived?  What  if  we  found  her? 
What  if  we  brought  her  here?  What  would  we  do 
with  her?  I didn’t  want  her  back  in  my  life.  I 
didn’t  want  the  madness,”  Even  today,  when 
information  may  be  available  from  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  office  just  minutes  from  his  winter 
home  in  Manhattan,  he  doesn’t  want  to  know.  "I 
see  her  walking  up  to  a Nazi  soldier  and  telling 
him  that  it  is  not  God’s  way  to  point  guns  at 
people.  And  I see  happening  to  her  whatever  it 
was  that  happened  to  people  who  stuck  out.” 

FOR  THE  PAST  FIVE  years  jaffee  has  been 
contributing  drawings  to  The  Moshiach  Times,  a 
magazine  for  jewish  children  published  monthly 
in  Brooklyn  by  the  Lubavitchers,  an  activist 
Orthodox  Jewish  sect.  They  drive  him  crazy  and 
pay  him  very  little  and  yet  he  won’t  quit.  He 
once  did  a drawing  for  the  Lubavitchers  of  the 
interior  of  a castle  to  illustrate  a story  about  a 
king.  "I  put  a mouse  in  the  corner  and  a spider 
hanging  from  the  ceiling.  They  took  the  non- 
kosher  mouse  out.  They  left  the  spider  in.  The 
editor  was  able  to  find  a rationale  in  the  scrip- 
tures for  the  presence  of  the  spider.  In  the 


HIS  PREMONITION  THAT  LIFE  with  father  in 
America  might  not  turn  out  to  be  any  better 
than  life  with  mother  had  been  in  Kaunas  was 
quickly  verified.  He  was  overwhelmed  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  noise  and  filth  of  New  York  where 
his  father  now  lived.  "I  think  I envisioned  a 
better  life,”  he  remarks.  "I  had  the  notion  that 
there  might  be  a house.  I thought  we’d  all  be 
together.  In  fact  we  got  parceled  out  to  rela- 
tives. I lived  with  my  father,  but,  for  the  first 
time,  all  four  brothers  were  living  in  different 
places.  1 went  into  another  kind  of  shock.  ” What 
awaited  him  in  America  was  a one-room  apart- 
ment in  a Bronx  tenement,  furnished  with  two 
cots,  a table,  two  wooden  chairs,  and  a single- 
burner stove. 
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A hundred  and  twelve 
—we  like  to 
change  seats 
every  few  minutes. 


I don't  know— 

I can't  count 
that  high.either. 


DO  YOU 
CARRY  . 

VITAMINS?  s'- 


with  a Yiddish  accent.  The  kids  called  him  green- 
horn. But  not  for  long.  Once  again,  he  was  saved 
by  his  ability  to  draw  and  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  his  peers.  He  told  jokes.  He  drew  exact 
replicas  of  Dick  Tracy  and  Popeye  on  the  side- 
walks in  chalk.  He  made  friends.  By  the  time  he 
graduated  from  the  High  School  of  Music  and 
Art  in  Manhattan  in  1940,  he  was  voted  class  wit. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  curriculum  did  not 
includecartooning,  theschoolneverthelesscon- 
firmed  jaffee’s  sense  of  himself  as  an  artist. 


AS  A SENIOR  at  Music  and  Art  he  met  the  late 
Harvey  Kurtzman,  then  a freshman,  who  was  to 
become  the  founder  o]Mad.  Even  then  Kurtzman 
dreamed  of  publishing  a humor  magazine.  In 
an  interview  shortly  before  his  death,  Kurtzman 
remembered  how  jaffee  used  to  clown  around 
with  another  classmate.  Will  Elder,  jaffee,  al- 
ways careful  to  avoid  any  risk  of  humiliation, 
would  play  the  straight  man.  Elder  played  the 
fool,  filling  his  mouth  with  catsup,  climbing 
into  the  phone  booth  at  the  school  cafeteria, 
and  grabbing  at  the  glass  enclosure  as  if  he 
were  a German  pilot  trapped  in  a cockpit  of  a 
plane  that  was  going  down  in  flames,  jaffee 
stood  coolly  by,  narrating  Elders  shenanigans. 
"I  always  had  the  impression  that  Al  was  play- 
ing a game  with  the  outside  world,  desperate  to 


make  everybody  I ike  him,  ” Kurtzman  said.  "And 
everybody  did.”  In  1953  Kurtzman  created  Atarf 
with  his  boyhood  friends,  jaffee  and  Elder,  in 
mind,  jaffee,  however,  didn’t  join  the  staff  until 
1958. 

WHEN  KURTZMAN  tapped  him  for /Mac/,  jaffee 
pondered  the  decision  with  his  usual  excess  of 
caution.  By  now  he  was  married,  had  children, 
and  a house  with  a mortgage.  Uncharacteristi- 
cally, he  decided  to  leave  a steady,  lucrative  job 
at  Timely  Comics  for  an  uncertain  paycheck  and 
future  dXtAad.  He  had  done  some  freelancing  for 
the  magazine  and  he  was  itching  to  join  the  fun. 

"OK,”  he  told  Kurtzman,  "I’m  burning  my 
bridges.  I’m  coming  to /Mac/.” 

"WELL,  Al,”  Kurtzman  said,  "I’m  not  with 
Niad  anymore.  ” By  the  time  jaffee  had  made  his 
decision,  Kurtzman  had  quit  over  a disagree- 
ment with  William  Caines,  /Mac/’s  publisher. 
"Don’t  worry,  Al,”  Kurtzman  insisted. 
"Everything’s  going  to  be  all  right.”  jaffee  be- 
lieved the  confident,  paternal  Kurtzman.  At  first 
everything  was  all  right.  Kurtzman,  lavishly 
financed  by  Hugh  Hefner,  started  a new  maga- 
zine, Trump,  a slick /Mac/,  intended  for  the  adult 
Playboy  audience.  Hefner  was  riding  a rocket 
and  the  money  flowed,  jaffee,  working  with  his 
high  school  buddy  Elder,  Arnold  Roth,  and  oth- 
ers handpicked  by  Kurtzman,  had  the  time  of  his 
life.  After  two  issues,  Hefner  folded  Trump.  Even 
when  jaffee.  Elder,  Kurtzman,  and  Roth  all  lost 
a lot  of  money  investing  in  yet  another  Kurtzman 
magazine.  Humbug,  the  normally  cautious  jaffee 
had  no  regrets.  He  still  considers  the  work  he  did 
during  those  years  some  of  his  best  work,  and 
the  men  he  worked  with  some  of  his  best  friends. 
"I  felt  safe  with  Harvey,”  he  says.  "There  was  a 
sense  of  family.  It  was  like  being  a child  again.  ” 
When  Humbug  folded  in  1958,  Caines  grabbed 
jaffee  for  yiad,  where  he  has  worked  ever  since. 
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jAFFEE’S  engineering  ability,  as  much  as  his 
drawing  or  even  his  talent  for  satire,  has  distin- 
guished him  as  a cartoonist.  In  1964,  he  in- 
vented his  masterpiece,  the  /Had  fold-in,  for 
which  he  won  a National  Cartoonist  Society 
award  in  1972.  The  fold-in  was  his  answer  to  the 
lavish  fold-outs  that  were  appearing  at  the  time 
in  such  magazines  as  National  Geographic,  Life, 
Sports  Illustrated  and,  of  course.  Playboy.  His 
first  fold-in  was  a simple  black-and-white  that 
made  fun  of  the  Liz  Taylor-Eddie  Fisher-Richard 
Burton  scandal.  When  the  page  was  folded, 
Eddie  disappeared  from  the  picture,  leaving  Liz 
and  Burton  in  a clinch.  That  fold-in  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a one-time  shot,  but  its  instant 
popularity  created  a demand  that  continued 
unabated  for  almost  30  years.  To  date,  he  has 
produced  235  fold-ins  for  Mad  at  the  rate  of 
eight  per  year. 

JAFFEE  IS  RELENTLESS  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
silly.  "I  get  so  close  to  the  real  thing  that  it’s 
almost  interchangeable,  ” he  says,  just  how  close 
determines  just  how  funny.  A few  years  ago  a 
New  York  Times  ad  for  inflatable  sneakers  in- 
spired him  to  invent  a pump-up  watchband  for 
people  with  small  wrists,  pump-up  gloves  to 
hold  open  subway  doors,  diapers  that  inflate  to 
prevent  leakage,  and  a ski  jacket  that  pumps  up 
into  a ball,  rolling  the  fallen  skier  painlessly 
downhill.  Sometimes  jaffee  gets  so  close  that  he 
breaks  the  time  barrier  and  enters  the  zone  of 
ideas-yet-to-be.  jaffee  pre-invented  the  word 
processor  (complete  with  word  check),  the  car 
phone,  and  the  garbage  compactor,  to  name 
just  a few  of  his  Mad  concepts  that  society  has 
eventually  taken  seriously. 

HIS  "Share  the  Wealth  Income  Tax  Form,” 
published  in  1966,  is  vintage  jaffee.  Working  on 
the  premise  that  most  Americans  can’t  fill  out 
their  income  tax  forms  without  the  assistance  of 
a certified  public  accountant,  jaffee  asked  his 
readers:  Why  should  accountants  be  guaran- 
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teed  an  income  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
when  there  are  so  many  occupations  in  greater 
need  of  federal  support— writers  and  artists,  for 
instance?  What  if  the  IRS  required  taxpayers  to 
offer  an  illustrated  answer  to  Schedule  C:  Num- 
ber of  Dependents  Claimed  as  Exemptions?  laffee 
obliged  with  a drawing  of  a family  consisting  of 
a sad,  skinny,  brow-beaten  fellow  and  his  bevy 
of  buck-toothed  dependents,  including  a 
beaverish  mother-in-law  and  a maloccluded 
baby.  And  what  if  taxpayers  needed  to  hire  a 
poet  to  fill  out  Schedule  L:  Deductible  Contribu- 
tions: 

To  the  N.A.M.  and  the  C.I.O. 

To  the  group  that  fights  dread  POLIO 

To  Rockwell’s  Nazis,  B’nai  B’rith, 

And  my  Alma  Mater.  Dear  01’  Mith! 

A FEW  YEARS  AGO,  Jaffee  watched  a gay 
rights  parade  make  its  way  down  Fifth  Avenue 
towardSt.  Patrick’sCathedral.  Whatever  catches 
his  satirical  fancy,  he  tends  to  see  in  frames,  and 
he  simultaneously  translated  the  events  of  the 
parade  into  a cartoon  strip  in  his  head.  Frame 
one:  Men  in  bizarre  costumes  are  parading  by- 
guys  in  gowns,  guys  in  satin  and  gold  lame.  The 
crowd  rnocks  and  jeers.  Frame  Two:  Cardinal 
O’Connor,  dressed  in  his  clerical  gown,  appears 
on  the  steps  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  The  crowd 
cheers  wildly.  Then  jaffee  wonders  out  loud, 
"What  if  someone  from  Mars  landed  and  wit- 
nessed this?  Would  he  think  that  this  is  a cos- 
tume contest  and  that  the  crowd  has  picked  the 
winner?” 

JAFFEE  IS  OUR  MAN  from  Mars,  by  way  of 
Lithuania,  suspended  between  two  worlds  in  a 
state  of  plausible  impossibility.  He  is  not  at 
home  anywhere,  certainly  not  perched  high 
above  56th  Street  in  New  York,  where  he  waits 
out  the  winter  tethered  to  his  drawing  board, 
and  not  even  in  his  beloved  Provincetown,  where 
he  comes  as  close  as  he  ever  does  to  relaxing, 
tethered  between  his  drawing  board  and  his 


tennis  racket.  Provincetown  is  Jaffee’s  reward 
for  enduring  yet  another  winter  in  Manhattan 
and  for  living  the  portable  but  financially  per- 
ilous life  of  a freelancer.  But  before  he  can  claim 
his  reward  he  must  suffer  several  weeks  of  antici- 
patory stomach  cramps— an  intestinal  homage  to 
his  mother  and  her  penchant  for  traumatic  travel. 
The  cramps  start  around  Memorial  Day  and  do  not 
end  until  he  and  his  second  wife,  Joyce,  catch  a 
first  glimpse  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  from 
Route  6. 

BUT  even  in  Provincetown,  among  friends, 
laffee  says  he  has  "the  fear  of  the  outsider  who 
is  behaving  himself  in  America.  I have  a desire 
not  to  rock  the  boat.  I envy  people  who  feel 
comfortable.  I envy  people  who  flout  the  law. 
Some  people  have  the  balls  to  park  in  an  illegal 
zone  in  the  the  middle  of  a busy  street,  and  then 
yell  at  the  cops  for  even  implying  they  have  no 
right  to  park  there.  A guy  who  can  do  that  is 
home.  When  Joyce  asks  me  to  drop  her  down- 
town in  Provincetown  at  the  library,  where 
there’s  never  a legal  parking  place  in  summer, 
right  away  I ask  her,  'Do  you  mind  jumping  out 
of  the  car  while  its  moving?’ 

"WHEN  people  invite  me  to  sleep  over,  I won- 
der, Sleep  over?  When  will  I be  able  to  wash  the 
sheets?  I’m  uneasy  ordering  food  in  a restaurant  or 
using  a coin  phone.  I’m  afraid  to  spend  money. 
Every  once  in  a while  I tell  myself.  Live  it  up,  you’re 
an  American.  I don’t  know  what  I’m  afraid  of. 
Maybe  that  they’ll  send  me  back.  ” 


Mary-Lou  Wcisman  is  a freelance  writer 
who  lives  in  Connecticut  and  summers  in 
Provincetown,  next  door  to  Al  Jaffee. 


It  s very  expensive  wine! 
You  may  not  like  it!  But 
just  try  a little  sip! 
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ON  MAY  2,  1969,  in  the  Federal  Courthouse  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  a jury  handed  down  the 
decision  that  1,055  original  Beetle  Bailey  comic 
strips  were  indeed  "precious  works  of  art.”  This 
ended  the  dilemma  that  had  haunted  so  many 
and,  not  incidentally,  allowed  Mort  Walker,  the 
cartoonist  and  creator  of  Beetle  Bailey  who 
brought  the  suit,  to  declare  a sizable  tax  deduc- 
tion for  his  gift  to  the  Manuscripts  and  Fine  Arts 
collection  of  Syracuse  University. 


THE 

DARKER  SIDE 
OF  COMICS:  J 


ART 


At  about  the  same  time,  Art  Spiegelman  em- 
barked on  a project  that  has  since  removed  any 
doubt  about  how  precious  a work  of  art  comics 
can  be.  Told  in  the  boxed  idiom  of  the  comic 
book,  Maus:  A Survivor's  Tale,  Books  One  and 
Two,  is  the  story  of  a cartoonist’s  attempt  to 
recount  the  ordeal  of  his  parents,  survivors  of 
the  German  concentration  camps  of  World  War 
II. 

The  Holocaust,  as  subject  matter  in  any  form,  is 
so  massive,  so  overwhelming,  that  in  most  cases 
it  has  the  result  of  reducing  the  artist  to  mes- 
senger status.  "To  write  poetry  after  Auschwitz 
is  barbaric,”  said  the  German  philosopher 
Theodor  Adorno.  Elie  Weisel,  himself  a camp 
survivor,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a literature  of  the  Holocaust  nor 
can  there  be."  And  james  Freed,  the  architect 
and  designer  of  the  recently  opened  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
quoted  in  The  New  York  Times  as  saying,  "You 
can’t  make  art  from  pain.” 


MAUS  II:  A SURVIVOR'S  TALE 
AND  HERE  MY  TROUBLES  BEGAN 
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And  yet  it  is  attempted  in  every  manner  and  medium  we  have.  As  far  as  I know,  however,  N[aus  is 
the  first  time  a serious  effort  has  been  made  to  create  a work  of  art  about  the  Holocaust  using  comic 


books  as  the  medium. 

To  overcome  the  obstacles  of  his  subject,  Spiegelman  writes  about  writing  about  the  Holocaust. 
He  tells  the  story  of  his  father’s  life  by  depicting  actual  interviews  with  him,  complete  with  the  tape 
recorder  and  notebooks  used  to  take  the  words  down.  He  shows  us  the  conditions  under  which  the 
interviews  take  place  and  the  frustrations  and  tensions  that  result.  Then,  having  established  the 
relationship  between  father  and  son,  he  proceeds  to  tales  of  unmitigated  horror  through  the  use  of 
the  flashback.  The  family  relationships  are  every  bit  as  engrossing  as  the  story  of  survival.  And 
moving  back  and  forth  from  the  story  to  the  making  of  it  brings  to  this  telling  of  the  Holocaust  a 
strong  sense  of  sharing  in  the  experience.  We  are  brought  into  the  family.  We  learn  their  intimate 
secrets.  We  become,  in  a sense,  part  of  the  story.  The  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum  employs  a system 
whereby  a visitor  can  draw  the  name  of  a victim  of  the  same  age  and  sex  and  follow  that  person 
through  his  or  her  concentration  camp  ordeal  all  the  way  to  death.  That  same  sense  of  identification 
is  also  present  in  reading  /Maas. 

Vladek  Spiegelman,  the  father,  is  the  consummate  survivor.  His  wiles,  tricks,  and  tactics 
employed  in  the  near  impossible  task  of  keeping  himself  and 
his  wife  Anja  alive  under  the  worst  conditions  imaginable  are 
fully  described  without  hedging  on  the  guilt  or  even  suspi- 
cions that  seem  always  to  subtly  insinuate  themselves  in 
these  stories.  He  relates  how  he  always  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
soup  line,  "The  first  of  the  line  was  no  good.  You  got  only 


water.  Near  the  end  was  better.  . . solid  things 
to  the  bottom  floated.  But  too  far  to  the  end  was 
also  no  good.  ” In  a situation  in  which  they  were 
jammed  into  a train  "on  top  of  one  another  like 
matches,  like  herrings,”  he  sees  a few  hooks 
high  up  and,  taking  his  blanket  that  he  had 
saved,  he  climbs  to  someone’s  shoulders  and 
makes  a hammock  of  sorts  upon  which  he  can  sit 
above  the  crowd.  For  days  and  nights,  with  no 
food  or  water  to  silence  the  screams  of  the 
others,  Vladek  reaches  through  a small  window 
near  his  hammock  and  eats  snow.  And  when  the 
others  plead  for  some,  he  will  only  trade.  He 
spoke  German,  Yiddish,  Polish,  and  English.  He 
taught  English  to  the  guards,  worked  as  a shoe- 
maker and  a tinsmith,  and  saved  his  food  for 
trading.  He  survived.  But  questions  linger,  and 
Spiegelman  doesn’t  shrink  from  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  floo^  Two,  Spiegelman 
is  shown  sitting  at  the  drawing  board.  He  wears 
a mouse  mask  while  he  ponders  the  passing  of 
Vladek  and  the  success  of  the  first  ^Aaus  book. 
Dead  bodies  lie  piled  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
him.  He  is  depressed.  Drawing  himself  the  size 
of  a small  boy,  he  climbs  down  from  his  chair 
and  pays  a visit  to  his  shrink,  Pavel,  who  is  also 
a survivor  of  Auschwitz.  Pavel  asks  Spiegelman 
if  he  admires  his  father  for  surviving.  "Well, 
sure,”  he  responds.  "I  know  there  was  a lot  of 
luck  involved,  but  he  was  amazingly  present- 
minded  and  resourceful.” 
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Spiegelman’s  use  of  animals  to  represent 
people  is  very  effective.  All  lews  are  mice,  all 
Germans  are  cats,  Poles  pigs,  and  so  forth.  When 
Vladek  walks  into  a German  officer’s  streetcar 
posing  as  a non-Jewish  Pole,  he  wears  a pig 
mask  to  indicate  that  the  Nazi  officers  do  not 
suspect  he  is  a lew.  When  a prisoner  in  a mouse 
face  complains  to  the  guards  that  he  is  really  a 
German  like  they  are,  he  is  not  believed  and 
later  murdered. 

Spiegelman  himself  said  in  an  interview: 
"I’m  afraid  that  if  I did  it  with  people  it  would  be 
very  corny.  It  would  come  out  as  some  kind  of 
odd  plea  for  sympathy  or  ’Remember  the  six 
million’  and  that  wasn’t  my  point  either.  To  use 
these  ciphers,  the  cats  and  mice,  is  actually  a 
way  to  allow  you  past  the  cipher  to  the  people 
who  are  experiencing  it.  So  it’s  really  a much 
more  direct  way  of  dealing  with  the  material.” 


The  comic  book  started  in  1934  with  a simple 
collection  of  newspaper  comic  strips  and  quickly 
developed  a^\er Superman  into  an  avalanche  of 
super  heroes,  becoming  more  and  more  violent 
along  the  way,  leading,  in  1954,  to  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  entire  industry. 

The  hearings  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
American  people,  most  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
magazines  their  children  were  buying  to  the 
tune  of  millions  of  dollars  a year.  One  interest- 
ing excerpt  from  the  transcript  between  Sena- 
tor Estes  Kefauver  and  William  Caines  of  E.C. 
Comics,  creator  of  Horror  Comics  and  later 
founder  of  Mad,  reads  as  follows: 


Senator  Kefauver:  "Here  is  your  May  22  issue. 
This  seems  to  be  a man  with  a bloody  axe 
holding  a woman’s  head  up  which  has  been 
severed  from  its  body.  Do  you  think  that  is  in 
good  taste?" 

William  Caines:  "Yes,  sir,  I do,  for  the  cover 
of  a horror  comic.  A cover  in  bad  taste,  for 
example,  might  be  defined  as  holding  the  head 
a little  high  so  that  the  neck  could  be  seen 
dripping  blood  from  it  and  moving  the  body 
over  a little  further  so  that  the  neck  of  the  body 
could  be  seen  to  be  bloody.” 

Senator  Kefauver:  "You  have  blood  coming 
out  of  her  mouth.” 

William  Caines:  "A  little.” 

What  resulted  from  these  hearings  was  the 
establishment  of  a Code  of  The  Comics  Maga- 
zine Association  of  America.  It  is  ironic  to  note 
that  Maus  could  not  have  been  published  prior 
to  1970  without  breaking  the  Code,  most  nota- 
bly because  of  Number  7 under  General  Stan- 
dards: "Scenes  of  excessive  violence  shall  be 
prohibited.  Scenes  of  brutal  torture,  excessive 
and  unnecessary  knife  and  gun  play,  physical 
agony,  gory  and  gruesome  crime  shall  be  elimi- 
nated.” 

With  the  publication  of  Zap  Comix  in  1968, 
Robert  Crumb  launched  the  underground  com- 
ics movement  which  had  been  smoldering  within 
a growing  number  of  radical  college  newspa- 
pers. Reacting  strongly  to  the  strict  censorship 
of  comics,  the  underground  flared  up  in  an  orgy 
of  irreverence.  Harvey  Kurtzman,  who  origi- 
nated Mad  magazine  some  years  earlier,  almost 
single-handedly  inspired  the  new  satirical  hu- 


mor that  was  to  replace  the  purely  violent. 
Nothing  was  sacred,  no  one  was  spared.  Maga- 
zines came  and  went.  Trump  and  Help,  two 
magazines  Kurtzman  started  after  leaving  Marf 
that  were  funded  by  Hugh  Hefner,  flush  with 
Playboy's  new  success,  lasted  no  longer  than  a 
few  issues.  I appeared  in  both  but  was  not 
nearly  as  radical  as  some.  Working  with  Harvey 
was  a privilege,  although  no  one  could  have 
predicted  the  result  of  his  influence  at  that  time. 
The  result  of  his  influence  can  be  seen  very 
clearly  now,  however,  in  the  work  of  Art 
Spiegelman. 

Spiegelman  studied  under  Harvey  at  the 
School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New  York  City.  His  love 
and  respect  for  the  man,  who  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  68,  is  obvious  in  the  double-spread 
tribute  that  appeared  in  the  March  29  issue  of 
the  New  Yorker  this  year.  Calling  him  a 
"Furshlugginer  Genius,”  Spiegelman  traces 
Kurtzman’s  career  and  influence  on  himself  and 
the  entire  comic  art  world.  "Harv  didn’t  change 
the  culture  only  by  creating  a new  mode  of 
satire.  At  the  height  of  the  Korean  war,  he  ed- 
ited, wrote,  and  drew  war  comics-not  jingoistic 
trash  but  thoroughly  researched  narratives  with 
great  moral  purpose.  His  dramas  reflected  his 
humanism.  They  were  about  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  war.” 

Artists  began  to  look  inside  themselves  for 
more  personal  material,  choosing  to  comment 
on  society  through  their  own  lives  and  fanta- 
sies. In  the  late  ’70s,  with  his  wife,  Francois 
Mouly,  Spiegelman  started a comic  maga- 
zine that  referred  to  itself  as  "required  reading 
for  the  post-literate”  and  "high  culture  for  low 
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brows.”  Esquire  described  it  as  "weaving  the 
line  between  'ahf  and  'gutter  comics’  like  a 
drunk  taking  a sobriety  test." 

Raw  published  the  work  of  artists  and  writ- 
ers in  the  front  lines  of  the  medium,  such  as 
Robert  Crumb  and  Harvey  Pekar.  It  also  re- 
printed some  of  the  old  ones,  like  George 
Herriman 's  Krazy  Kat  and  Winsor  McCay 's  Little 
Nemo.  Spiegelman  also  ran  chapters  of /Maws  in 
Raw  as  he  completed  them. 

Comic  strip  and  comic  book  artists  seemed 
to  be  going  deeper  in  their  search  for  meaning- 
ful material.  For  Better  or  For  Worse  by  Lynn 
Johnston  is  a highly  personal  strip  in  which  she 
recently  introduced  the  subject  of  homosexual- 
ity in  teenagers;  as  a result,  it  was  dropped  by 
several  newspapers.  Cathy  by  Cathy  Cuisewite 
is  a very  popular  strip  that  chronicles  her  life.  I 
myself  tried  an  autobiographical  comic  strip  in 
1985  called  Howie.  Among  other  things,  I wrote 
about  meeting  and  developing  a relationship 
with  my  wife  in  Provincetown,  the  large  differ- 
ence in  our  ages,  and  the  difficulties  a single 
man  encounters  as  he  sees  himself  sliding  into  a 
permanent  situation.  Fortunately,  the  relation- 
ship is  a lot  more  permanent  that  the  strip  was. 

But  no  one,  in  strips  or  books,  has  probed 
deeper  into  himself  than  Art  Spiegelman.  Con- 
sider the  painfully  personal  story  about  his 
mother’s  suicide  called  ’’Prisoner  on  the  Hell 
Planet,”  published  originally  in  Short  Order 
Comix,  No.  1, 1973,  and  reprinted  in  the  middle 
ojMaus,  Booh  /,  sans  animals.  Here  Spiegelman, 
in  my  estimation,  takes  himself  out  of  the  field 
of  cartooning  and  onto  a plane  of  working 
which,  for  the  moment,  has  no  name. 


The  inclusion  of  this  story  in  Maus  occurs 
when  a friend  of  Mala,  Vladek’s  present  wife, 
sends  her  a copy  of  the  magazine  it  appeared  in 
and  Vladek  sees  it.  In  a revealing  bit  of  dia- 
logue, Art  says  to  Mala,  "Gee,  I’m  surprised  that 
Vladek  READ  this  when  he  found  it.  He  NEVER 
reads  comics.  He  doesn’t  even  look  at  my  work 
when  I stick  it  under  his  nose."  Mala  responds, 
"But  this  isn’t  LIKE  other  comics.  It  was  so  PER- 
SONAL.” 

Spiegelman  reveals  that  he  spent  time  in  a 
mental  hospital  prior  to  his  mother’s  suicide.  He 
draws  himself  throughout  the  piece  in  prison 
stripes,  and  ends  it  with  a cry  from  within  a cell 
block,  "You  murdered  me.  Mommy,  and  you 
left  me  here  to  take  the  rap.  ” Then  he  brings  us 
back  to  the  world  in  true  comic  book  style  with 
a last  balloon  coming  from  another  part  of  the 
cell  block,  "Pipe  down,  Mac.  Some  of  us  are 
trying  to  sleep.  ” This  is  more  than  a comic  book. 
This  is  something  else. 

Alaus  began  with  the  publication  of  a three- 
page  piece  in  an  underground  comic  magazine 
called  Funny  Anima/s  in  1972.  The  animal  meta- 
phor was  more  directly  applied,  with  the  narra- 
tor mouse  even  named  "Mickey.”  In  this  initial 
attempt  to  use  the  Holocaust  as  material,  the 
basic  structure  of  father  telling  the  story  to  son 
was  there,  but  Spiegelman  did  not  refer  specifi- 
cally to  jews  and  Nazis.  And  the  humor  was 
awkward,  with  the  mice  finding  refuge  from  the 
cats  in  a kitty  litter  factory. 

The  humor  that  emerges  in  the  final  Wlaus, 
however,  is  an  important  part  of  the  whole  piece 
and  centers  around  the  character  of  Vladek  and 
his  effect  on  the  others.  In  fact,  the  humor  here 


is  reminiscent  of  Philip  Roth’s  Patrimony,  where 
his  relationship  to  his  widowed  father  Herman 
results  in  the  same  frustration  and  helplessness. 
Herman  Roth  sounds  and  moves  a lot  like  Vladek 
Spiegelman. 

With  the  publication  of  Maws,  Art  Spiegelman 
has  stretched  the  range  of  the  comic  strip  for- 
mat far  beyond  where  most  critics  thought  it 
could  go.  Dismissed  for  years  as  trivial  and 
lightweight,  comics  have  more  than  demon- 
strated their  depth  and  power.  Pardon  me  for 
clucking. 

The  memory  of  the  Holocaust  has  been  well 
served  here.  The  story  could  not  have  been  more 
powerfully  expressed.  It  will  be  told  again,  of 
course,  in  many  ways,  and  it  should  be.  But  with 
each  telling  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  get 
down  to  the  visceral  response,  the  painful  real- 
ization that  we  actually  do  these  things  to  each 
other.  This  one  will  be  hard  to  top. 

Thank  you.  Art  Spiegelman. 

Howie  Schneider,  the  creator  of  Eek  and 
Meek,  is  a cartoonist  who  lives  in 
Provincetown.  His  latest  book  for  children, 
Uncle  Lester's  Hat,  is  forthcoming  from 
Putnam. 
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The  Inspiration  of  the  Model: 
E Ronald  Fowler  Draws 

^^The  New  Joy  of  Gay  Sex^^ 


PINNED  ABOVE  THE  WORK  table  in 
F.  Ronald  Fowler’s  studio  is  a print  of  Hippolyte 
Flandrin’s  ]eune  ftomme  nu  assis  an  hard  de  la  mer. 
An  arresting  image,  it  is  hardly  the  only  homo- 
erotic picture  in  this  gay  artist's  workspace- 
photographs,  magazine  clippings,  prints,  and 
sketches  of  beautiful  nude  men  are  tacked  up 
everywhere  in  his  handsomely  cluttered  cot- 
tage hidden  behind  the  shops  of  Commercial 
Street  in  Provincetown. 

I have  come  to  talk  to  Fowler  about  his  work 
as  the  illustrator  for  The  New  Joy  of  Gay  Sex 
(HarperCollins).  He  has  just  finished  the  last  of 
53  pencil  drawings  he  was  commissioned  to 
produce  for  the  book,  and  he  is  eager  to  talk 
about  the  project,  one  that  kept  him  occupied 
almost  full-time  from  the  winter  of  1991-1992 
through  the  late  summer — so  busy,  in  fact,  that 
friends  would  periodically  drop  by  to  help  with 
the  more  mundane  routines  of  living,  like  clean- 
ing house  and  preparing  meals. 

“Toward  the  end,”  Fowler  told  me  when  1 


by  Philip  Cambone 


first  set  up  the  interview,  “I  lost  track  of  time.  I 
would  work  until  1 was  exhausted,  then  try  to 
sleep,  but  only  manage  to  get  a couple  of  hours 
at  a time.  The  anxiety  and  pressure  would  wake 
me  up  and  I'd  go  back  to  drawing  again.” 

I’m  feeling  a little  anxious  myself.  After  all, 
Fowler’s  subject  matter— gay  men  engaged  in 
all  manner  of  sexual  activity,  most  of  it  decid- 
edly not  “Vanilla  Sex”— is  usually  considered  the 
stuff  of  pornography.  I'm  not  sure  what  ques- 
tions to  ask,  what  angle  to  take.  Maybe  this  is 
why  the  Flandrin  print  has  caught  my  eye. 
Somehow  it  reassures  me  that  I can  read  Fowler’s 
work  as  part  of  the  Great  Tradition,  and  that  I 
won’t  sound  perfectly  ridiculous  if  I pitch  him 
lots  of  questions  about  the  history  and  aesthet- 
ics of  the  male  nude. 

But  even  as  I’m  thinking  this,  another  of 
Fowler’s  pin-ups  catches  my  eye.  It’s  a collage  of 


penises,  clipped  (I  seem  to  recognize)  from  sev- 
eral gay  soft-pom  magazines.  Is  this  a “reference 
work”?  What,  I ask  myself,  are  the  precedents 
for  discussing  the  artistic  representation  of  cock 
sucking? 

Fowler  invites  me  to  look  through  several 
large  portfolios  that  hold  most  of  his  illustra- 
tions for  the  book. 

“The  publisher  exercised  very  little  censor- 
ship,” he  tells  me,  spreading  out  the  first  draw- 
ing for  my  perusal.  A smile  lights  up  his  face. 
“This  is  my  bodice  ripper,”  he  says  in  his  char- 
acteristically soft-spoken  voice  that  neverthe- 
less conveys  the  full  pleasure  he  feels.  “It’s  the 
illustration  for  the  entry  on  Seduction.” 

In  the  drawing,  meticulously  detailed  and 
subtly  shaded,  a man  in  his  20s  has  pinned  his 
quite  willing  dinner  guest  to  the  table.  The 
guest,  oblivious  to  the  plate  of  dessert  that  he  is 
now  sitting  in,  pulls  his  companion  close,  kiss- 
ing him  passionately  on  the  lips.  His  shoulder 
brushes  against  a candelabmm  (the  only  source 


of  illumination  in  the  drawing),  upsetting  one  of 
the  candles,  while  the  coffee  cup  in  his  right 
hand  tips  over,  staining  the  tablecloth.  There  is 
a visible  bulge  in  the  crotch  of  his  jeans. 

“And  this  one,"  he  tells  me,  turning  to  the 
next  drawing,  “is  my  favorite.  Frottage.” 

In  Fowler’s  version — a tour  de  force  of  draw- 
ing technique — the  frottage  takes  place  llottani 
It’s  an  underwater  scene  of  two  men  already  in 
the  throes  of  orgasm,  their  sperm  shooting  off  in 
minnow-like  spurts.  This  juxtaposition  of  eroti- 
cism and  whimsy,  1 begin  to  see,  is  one  of 
Fowler’s  signatures. 

“We  even  got  by  with  the  water  sports 
illustration,"  he  notes,  turning  to  a drawing  of  a 
man  pissing  on  another  man.  “1  thought  the 
publisher  would  have  found  that  too  -outra- 
geous. But  really,  the  most  interesting  change 
they  asked  for  was  in  the  illustration  to  Mastur- 
bation and  Fantasy.  1 had  the  model’s  eyes 
closed.  When  I masturbate  1 close  my  eyes.  But 
other  guys  have  their  eyes  open,  and  the  Art 
Director  wanted  the  man  in  the  drawing  to  have 
his  eyes  open." 

We  leaf  through  several  more  drawings:  men 
fucking  on  a beach,  men  in  a group  sex  scene, 
men  at  an  “underwear  party"  dancing  ecstati- 
cally, men  sucking  cock,  masturbating,  sixty- 
nining.  There  are  several  “cum  shots."  As  a gay 
man,  this  is  the  vocabulary  through  which  1 
make  sense  of  these  pictures.  1 begin  to  wonder, 
though,  if  it’s  the  vocabulary  I’ll  use  when  1 
write  my  piece. 

“1  didn’t  get  to  do  the  phone  sex  drawing," 
Fowler  tells  me.  “Or  the  spanking  illustration.  I 
had  photographs  of  my  model  who  was  being 
spanked  by  this  hot  leather  guy.  It  killed  me  not 
to  be  able  to  do  that  one.  1 would  have  illustrated 
every  topic  in  the  book  if  1 could  have.” 

Clearly,  we  are  no  longer  in  the  age  of  Charles 
Lebrun,  the  17th  century  director  of  the  French 
Academy,  who  published  a manual  that  pre- 
cisely codified  “the  human  passions”  and  how 
they  should  be  drawn,  including  such  staples  as 
delight,  horror,  and  “simple  love.”  The  co- 
authors of  The  New  Joy  of  Gay  Sex,  Dr.  Charles 
Silverstein  and  Felice  Picano,  came  up  with 
quite  a list  of  their  own,  and  Fowler  has  ably 
risen  to  the  task,  so  to  speak,  producing  an 
extraordinary  suite  of  drawings  on  “passions"  as 
diverse  as  Nibbling  and  Biting,  Sadomasochism, 
Daddy-Son  Fantasies,  and  Sitting  on  It.  The 
book  also  includes  eight  color  illustrations — 
somewhat  more  romantic  in  tone  and  not  keyed 
to  specific  themes — by  the  Dutch-American 
artist  Deni  Ponty. 

A NATIVE  OF  KENTUCKY,  Fowler  was 
educated  at  Marshall  University  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York’s  Pratt  Institute.  In  1981, 
after  eight  years  of  working  and  exhibiting  in 


New  York,  he  moved  to  Provincetown,  where 
he  began  to  develop  a strong  reputation  for  his 
landscapes  and  portraiture.  It  was  in  Province- 
town  that  he  also  began  doing  illustrations  for 
some  of  the  emerging  gay  male  erotic  maga- 
zines. 


“My  friend  Sherry  Edwards,  who  was  art 
director  of  Gay  Community  News,  asked  if  I’d 
submit  a piece  to  illustrate  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  sodomy.  She  said  I could  do  what- 
ever seemed  right  and  I would  not  be  censored. 
I submitted  this  piece  which  was  a penis  wrapped 
in  barbed  wire.  It  turned  out  she  used  it  on  the 
cover  of  GCN,  which  caused  a great  uproar. 
Felice  Picano  saw  it  and  called  me  up  and  gave 
me  my  first  gay  book  job.  I also  worked  for 
Mandate  and  Honcho  for  a year  or  two,  illustrat- 
ing. I would  draw  a hot,  sexy  image  and  they 
would  have  someone  write  the  stories  around 
the  art." 

Until  the  HarperCoUins  commission,  how- 
ever, Fowler  had  never  actually  drawn  a sex  act 
between  two  men.  In  the  men’s  magazines,  it 
was  implied  but  never  shown,  and,  when  asked 
to  do  more  explicit  work  for  the  sleazier  maga- 
zines, he  declined.  But  when  Picano  offhand- 
edly mentioned  to  him  that  he  was  co-writing 
the  new  Joy,  Fowler  “did  everything  I could"  to 
win  the  opportunity  to  be  the  book’s  illustrator. 

Fowler  made  nearly  all  the  drawings  from 
photographs  he  took  of  his  models.  With  the 
exception  of  four  or  five  guys,  all  of  the  men  he 
used  were  from  Provincetown,  men  he  knew  or 
would  see  on  the  street  who  “seemed  to  fit  my 
concept  of  the  next  illustration." 


Whenever  he  approached  a man  to  pose  for 
him,  he  had  to  clarify  two  things:  that  he  really 
was  an  artist  and  that  his  models  “wouldn’t  be 
seeing  these  drawings  on  the  cover  of  some 
trashy  magazine.  In  a town  where  every  other 
person  you  meet  says  he’s  an  artist,  it  was 
important  to  establish  that  I was  legitimate.  I 
would  point  out  a bartender  who  knew  me 
(most  of  them  had  posed  for  me,  too)  and  the 
bartender  would  tell  my  potential  model  that  I 
was  legitimate.” 

Having  established  his  seriousness,  Fowler 
would  then  “usually  give  them  my  card  and  ask 
them  to  call  me  the  next  day,  when  we  would  be 
out  of  a bar  situation  and  1 could  explain  what  1 
was  doing  and  why.” 

Fowler  says  that  inviting  someone  to  model 
is  “very  touchy  ethical  ground  because  it  is  an 
erotic  thing,  and  there  must  be  something  about 
them  that  turns  me  on — even  if  it’s  not  what 
they  think  it  should  be — and  makes  them  excit- 
ing to  me.  The  same  thing  that  makes  them 
interesting  artistically  often  makes  them  poten- 
tial sexual  partners  as  well." 

Ultimately,  there  were  men  he  decided  not 
to  use  “because  they  were  too  cautious,  too 
afraid  of  being  taken  advantage  of.  One  guy 
wanted  to  be  paid.  I’ve  never  paid  my  models. 
Fortunately,  there  were  enough  interested  guys 
out  there  that  I didn’t  have  to  pay.” 

He  also  assured  each  model  that  no  one  but 
the  two  of  them  would  ever  see  the  photo- 
graphs. This  promise,  Fowler  says,  is  another 
reason  why  he  got — and  continues  to  get- 
good  models.  “They  sign  a model’s  release  that 
specifies  that  these  photographs  are  only  to  be 
taken  as  source  material  for  illustration.  I'm  very 
conscious  of  not  exploiting  them.” 

The  photo  shoots  would  last  about  an  hour. 
Generally,  these  were  studio  sessions  in  which 
Fowler  posed  his  models  nude  in  front  of  a black 
backdrop.  Later,  from  the  developed  roll  of  film, 
he  would  select  the  pose  to  be  used  in  the 
finished  drawing  and,  with  the  aid  of  a magni- 
fying lens,  draw  from  the  photographic  proof. 
Sometimes  he  would  use  an  arm  from  one  shot 
or  a hand  from  another  to  constmct  the  most 
pleasing  figure.  This  process  allowed  for  a 
dialogue  between  what  the  artist  sees  and  what 
he  knows  about  the  body. 

Most  of  the  drawings  look  realistic,  but  on 
closer  examination,  you’ll  discover  subtle  dis- 
tortions of  perspective  and  compression  of  space. 
In  this  way,  Fowler  could  insert  his  models  into 
imaginary  scenarios  or  backgrounds  that  evolved 
as  he  worked  on  the  picture.  He  also  quickly 
learned  that  if  he  always  set  up  the  lighting  in  the 
same  way — coming  from  the  upper  right  to- 
wards the  lower  left — he  could  easily  incorpo- 
rate a piece  from  any  photograph  without  hav- 
ing to  make  major  corrections  and  adjustments 
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for  shadows. 

“There  were  some  guys  who  I 
thought  would  be  really  good  and  they 
didn't  work  as  well  as  I’d  thought,  and 
others  who  surprised  me.  The  guys 
who  worked  out  the  very  best  were 
the  ones  who  simply  let  me  have  their 
bodies  and  just  trusted  that  I’d  make 
them  look  good.  The  ones  who  were 
the  most  difficult  were  the  ones  who 
were  beautiful  but  not  quite  beautiful 
enough  to  be  comfortable  with  it  (I  call 
them  the  'nearly  beautiful’) — they  were 
always  wondering  if  their  muscles  were 
going  to  show,  or  whether  their  hair 
was  perfect  or  not.  Those  were  the 
guys  I didn’t  ask  back  for  another  photo 
shoot.” 

Not  all  the  photo  shoots  took  place 
in  the  studio.  In  some  cases,  Fowler  put 
his  models  into  an  actual  locale  and 
invited  them  to  play  out  the  scene  they 
were  supposed  to  depict.  For  his  illus- 
tration of  “tea  room”  sex,  he  brought 
the  models  into  a restroom  at  one  of 
the  local  gay  bars,  where  he  photo- 
graphed them  having  sex  in  one  of  the 
stalls. 

Fowler  candidly  admits  that  “most 
of  the  time”  his  models  were  not  simu- 
lating sex  acts  when  he  photographed 
them.  “A  couple  of  times  it  was  very 
surreal,”  he  says.  “The  models  would 
come  in,  they’d  be  introduced  to  each  other,  do 
their  thing,  then  when  it  was  over,  they’d  put 
their  clothes  back  on,  shake  hands  and  that  was 
it.”  Complications  arose  if  the  models  didn’t 
turn  each  other  on,  usually  “because  they  were 
old  friends,”  he  tells  me.  “They  were ’’-and  here 
he  smiles-“sisters.” 

About  the  act  of  photographing  and  draw- 
ing men  having  sex,  Fowler  says,  “Actually,  it 
was  very  hard  on  me,  especially  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  not  having  a boyfriend  of 
my  own.  I was  dealing  with  lovers.  It  took  a toll 
on  me  emotionally.  It  was  depressing  seeing 
these  happy  couples  doing  things  I’d  have  en- 
joyed doing  myself.” 

He  says  that  he  would  love  to  do  a Joy  of 
Lesbian  Sex.  “As  a matter  of  fact,  it  might  be 
easier  for  me  to  do  that  one.  It’s  very  hard  to 
find  my  models  so  attractive,  to  have  to  main- 
tain a distance  so  as  to  make  them  feel  comfort- 
able with  me,  and  not  feel  like  a dirty  old  man.” 

The  relationship  between  artist  and  model 
has  been  the  source  of  two  prevailing  fantasies 
in  our  culture:  that  of  the  model  as  the  artist's 
muse  and  the  model  as  the  artist’s  sexual  part- 
ner. As  Frances  Borzello  points  out  in  The 
Artist's  Model,  “More  often  that  not,  the  sexual 
and  inspirational  roles  are  entwined.”  Among 


many  famous  artist-model  liaisons,  Borzello 
mentions  Goya  and  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  Raphael 
and  his  mistress,  Augustus  John  and  Alick 
Scheperler.  Indeed  it  was  Augustus  John  who 
inspired  Aldous  Huxley’s  character  John  Bidlake, 
an  artist  in  the  novel  Point  Counterpoint.  “No- 
body,” says  Bidlake,  “can  paint  the  nude  who 
hasn’t  learned  the  human  body  by  heart  with 
his  hands  and  lips  and  his  own  body.” 

Fowler  acknowledges  that  he  did,  and  still 
does,  “occasionally  sleep  with  some  of  my  mod- 
els.” He  adds,  “but  it  really  is  a separation  of 
business  and  pleasure.  Some  of  the  people  who 
are  my  models  are  tmly  delightful  people;  that 
just  happens  to  be  the  way  that  I meet  them.  I 
discovered  early  on  that  if  you  get  a reputation 
of  using  your  artist  status  as  a way  to  get  people 
into  bed,  you  won’t  get  any  more  models.” 

On  those  occasions  when  he  has  slept  with 
his  models,  “it’s  always  after  our  photo  sessions, 
never  during  a session.  To  defuse  the  power 
dynamic,  I always  say,  'I  think  you’re  incredibly 
attractive  or  you  wouldn’t  be  here  in  the  first 
place.  And  so  if  you  should  happen  at  some  time 
to  decide  that  you  absolutely  have  to  make  love 
to  me,  it  is  up  to  you  to  say  that,  because 
otherwise  I will  assume  that  this  is  just  a profes- 
sional relationship.’  It  sometimes  surprised  me 


which  guys  would  say,  'Okay,  sure.’ 
It  allows  them  to  say  no.  One  guy  told 
me,  'I  appreciate  how  honest  you’ve 
been  and  I’ll  be  honest  back.  You  don't 
turn  me  on  at  all.  I think  you're  a very 
nice  man,  but  you’re  not  my  sexual 
type.'  He  turned  out  to  be  a good 
buddy.” 

Fowler  found  that  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  models  was  compli- 
cated by  more  than  just  sex.  Midway 
through  the  project,  he  wrote  to  Picano 
and  the  book’s  co-author,  Charles 
Silverstein:  “This  project  is  taking  more 
time  and  energy,  both  physical  and 
emotional,  than  1 bargained  for.  I have 
to  learn  how  to  be  both  detached  and 
considerate,  a sex  therapist  and  confi- 
dante, as  I attempt  to  assure  them  that 
it’s  because  of  their  variations  from 
the  norm  that  I want  to  draw  them. 
I’ve  been  amazed  at  how  even  the 
most  seemingly  secure  and  beautiful 
men  aren’t.  Things  are  further  compli- 
cated by  matching  up  who  will  do 
what  with  whom,  if  they’re  single;  or, 
if  I’m  working  with  lovers,  invariably 
one  is  more  into  it  than  the  other  and 
there  is  a great  deal  of  negotiating 
between  the  two.” 

The  project  led  Fowler  to 
confront  his  own  prejudices  and  ste- 
reotypes and  “to  decide  how  I really 
feel  about  certain  issues  in  order  to  illustrate 
them  convincingly  and  accurately.”  He  men- 
tions bondage  and  shaving  as  two  examples. 

“I  had  no  idea  what  the  erotic  thrill  was  in 
shaving  until  I had  it  done.  The  same  thing  with 
a very  aggressive  bottom  who  helped  guide  me 
through  topping  him  in  a bondage  scene.  In  fact, 
I never  really  thought  much  about  being  on  top 
until  I started  this  book.  It  was  necessary  that  I 
know  exactly  what  a particular  act  looks  like 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  connoisseur. 

“What  1 really  had  a good  time  with  on  this 
project  is  exploring  all  the  things  that  I feel  about 
gay  males.  There  was  a lot  that  I simply  hadn’t 
thought  about.  I discovered  that  all  the  bondage 
imagery  I'd  been  using  since  1974  really  excited 
me,  but  I never  acted  on  those  feelings,  sexually 
or  in  any  other  way.  I just  drew  them.  People 
would  look  at  these  drawings  and  say,  'What  is 
this  guy  into?’  I would  say,  'Nothing.  I’m  just  a 
nice,  sweet  guy  who  draws  bodies  in  bondage.’ 
Then,  when  I started  drawing  for  this  book,  I 
had  to  figure  out  how  I felt  about  these  various 
things.  I asked  myself.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of 
the  men  you  draw  have  stripes  of  leather  across 
their  chests  and  their  bodies  are  bound  and 
pulled  in  various  ways?  I realized  that  that  is  a 
very  important  part  of  how  I relate  to  the  male 


body.  1 like  what  happens  to  flesh  as  a rope  or 
something  that  binds  it  is  pulled  across  it.  It  does 
beautiful  things:  it  creates  light  and  shadow.  It's 
an  aesthetic  experience." 

He  tells  me  a story  about  being  on  the  phone 
with  a fnend  in  New  Jersey,  the  man  who  was 
the  model  for  one  of  the  leather  guys  in  the 
drawings  and  knowledgeable  in  the  techniques 
of  the  leather  fraternity. 

“It’s  four  in  the  morning  and  I'm  describing 
the  drawing  to  him  and  asking  him,  ‘So  how 
should  I show  this  to  make  it  accurate?'  and  he 
was  saying,  ‘Well,  tie  him  this  certain  way  with 
that  certain  knot.’  I was  on  the  phone  and 
drawing  at  the  same  time.  After  about  an  hour 
and  a half  I finished  and  felt  drained,  and  I said 
to  him,  ‘God,  this  was  really  wonderful.  This  is 
what  I like  about  bondage:  it's  not  the  actual 
doing  of  it,  because  it's  so  annoying  getting  into 
and  out  of  it,  but  I love  drawing  that  perfect 
suspended  moment  that  I can  create  and  keep 
forever.'  And  he  said,  ‘Yeah!  Now  go  to  bed.’” 

Fowler  also  took  pains  to  insure  that  the 
book  would  depict  “a  range  of  minority  sub- 
sets." His  catalogue  of  models  not  only  included 
a diversity  of  races  but  also  men  who  were 
physically  challenged,  including  a dwarf,  a man 
in  a wheelchair,  “and  some  very  thin  men,  some 
with  AIDS.”  He  also  used  chubby  models  and 
“a  good  sampling  of  ‘ordinary’  men.” 

There  were  other  “multicultural”  consider- 
ations as  well.  As  an  example,  Fowler  mentions 
that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  project,  his  editors 
pointed  out  that  “all  the  black  guys  were  being 
fucked  by  white  guys.  They  suggested  that 
blacks  as  bottoms  was  indicative  of  a demean- 
ing position.  Some  whites  had  to  be  getting 
fucked  by  blacks.  On  the  other  hand,  because  of 
the  cliche  that  black  guys  have  big  dicks,  I had  to 
make  my  black  model’s  penis  smaller  than  it 
was  because  otherwise  I was  playing  into  that 
stereotype.” 

The  authors  also  wanted  to  consistently  re- 
inforce a safe  sex  message.  Fowler  found  it 
“pretty  hard  to  always  show  condoms  and  lube,” 
though  he  proudly  tells  me  that  in  every  draw- 
ing condoms  are  always  shown  or  implied, 
sometimes  amusingly  so.  In  his  drawing  of  two 
men  having  sex  in  the  surf,  a condom  wrapper 
can  be  seen  floating  in  the  water. 

TTie  authors,  who  by  and  large  left  Fowler  to 
his  own  devices,  occasionaOy  made  other  sug- 
gestions. In  the  Seduction  picture,  the  original 
idea  was  to  have  a bottle  of  wine  in  the  hand  of 
the  guy  who  was  being  seduced. 

“We  made  the  decision  to  change  that  to  a 
cup  of  coffee  being  spilled.  Because  in  the  sec- 
tion on  alcohol  and  drugs,  they  had  talked  about 
how  it  was  not  necessary  to  drink  in  order  to 
have  fun.” 

Fowler  emphatically  asserts  that  he  doesn’t 


“think  it’s  helpful  to  eroticize  things  that  are  bad 
for  you.  I would  not  like  to  encourage  even  one 
person  to  do  something  that  they  would  be  ill- 
advised  to  do.  There’s  enough  out  there  already. 
What  I care  about  is  that  all  of  the  things  we 
showed  are  safe.  The  most  questionable  thing 
that  I did  was  to  have  one  guy  sucking  another 
guy’s  dick  without  a condom  on  it.  And  that  was 
because  we  all  know  that  realistically  we  all 
don’t  always  use  condoms  when  we  suck  dicks. 
We  didn’t  want  people  thmking  this  was  all 
idealized  bullshit.” 

As  we  wind  down  the  interview,  I think 
about  Oscar  Wilde’s  arch  quip  congratulating  a 
popular  English  artist  of  the  day  for  having 
“done  so  much  to  elevate  painting  to  the  dignity 
of  photography.” 

I ask  Fowler  how  he  feels  about  gay  men 
using  his  drawings  in  The  New  Joy  of  Gay  Sex  as 
porno. 

“Oh,  I hope  so!”  he  says  without  so  much  as 
a pause.  “I  hope  it’s  worn  out!” 

I can  tell  that  he’s  being  naughty.  The  sheer 
technical  virtuosity  of  the  drawings  betrays 
that.  You  look  at  these  images  and  know  that 
something  other  than  (or  at  least  in  addition  to) 
simple  arousal  is  intended.  You  can  feel  it  in  the 
meticulous  attention  to  detail,  the  fastidious 
pencil  work,  the  chiaroscuro  effects,  the  whimsy 
and  humor — in  short,  the  elegance  of  Fowler’s 
work.  And  while  elegance  often  suggests  eros 
(the  music  of  Mozart  is  a case  in  point),  it  usually 
doesn’t  get  you  homy. 

The  authors,  referring  to  the  original  Joy  of 
Gay  Sex,  put  it  this  way:  “If  Joy  had  been  merely 
a pornographic  book,  it  would  probably  have 
escaped  the  censors’  notice,  as  so  many  porno- 
graphic books  do:  It  would  only  have  reaffirmed 
the  prevailing  heterosexual  belief  that  gay  life 
consists  of  sexual  contacts  but  lacks  love,  affec- 
tion, and  the  desire  to  build  a caring  commu- 
nity.” 

I have  no  idea  if  Fowler  intended  to  help 
build  a caring  community  when  he  set  out  to  do 
this  project,  and  I don’t  ask.  But,  as  I take  a final 
look  through  the  portfolios  before  saying 
goodbye.  I’m  struck  by  one  more  quality:  re- 
spect. A deep  respect  both  for  the  medium  and 
the  message.  The  physical  work,  Fowler’s  draw- 
ings seem  to  be  saying— whether  the  world  of 
graphite  and  paper,  or  skin  and  muscle  and 
hair— this  tactile,  fragile,  fleeting  world  is  good. 


Philip  Cambone  is  the  author  of  The  Language 
We  Use  Up  Here,  a collection  of  short  stories. 
He  teaches  in  the  Expository  Writing  Program 
at  Harvard  University. 


THE  7th  PASG 

AUCTION 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
PROVINCETOWN  AIDS 
SUPPORT  GROUP  & 
PROVINCETOWN 
POSITIVE/PWA  COALITION 
AT  THE  UNITARIAN- 
UNIVERSALIST  MEETING 
HOUSE  • PROVINCETOWN 

CALL  487-9445  FOR  MORE 
INFORMATION 


The  19th  Annual 

FANTASIA  FAIR 


October  14—24,  1993 
Provincetown 

The  public  is  invited  to; 

The  Town  & Gown  Supper 
The  Fashion  Show 
The  FanFair  Follies 
The  Fantasy  Ball 
plus  art  exhibitions  at  the  Berta 
Walker  and  Cortland  Jessup  Galleries 

Please  come  and  share  the  joy 
of  Fantasia  Fair 

FANTASIA  FAIR 
405  Western  Ave.,  Suite  345 
South  Portland,  ME  04106 


TRUST 


THE  COLLABORATION  OF  NICHOLAS  KAHN  AND  RICHARD  SELESNICK 


/ have  been  living  with  Richard  and  Nick  since 
1990,  just  a few  months  after  they  began  their  collabo- 
ration. Until  then,  I had  never  known  or  heard  of 
visual  artists  who  collaborated.  Now,  as  Richard's 
girlfriend  and  their  long-time  roommate,  I guess  I'm  an 
authority. 

Richard  Selesnick  and  Nicholas  Kahn,  both  19, 
met  during  their  senior  year  of  high  school  while 
competing  for  an  art  scholarship.  They  hit  it  off  almost 
immediately.  By  junior  year  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  St.  Louis,  they  were  collaborating  on  photo 
installations  in  their  apartment.  After  school  they 
maintained  a long-distance  relationship  until  1989 
when  they  moved  to  Cape  Cod  to  collaborate  again. 
They  read  almost  constantly.  Books  about  travel  are 
their  favorites.  They  have  photographic  memories  for 
maps.  Both  are  movie-holies.  Forget  renting  a movie 
for  them.  If  it  seems  at  all  interesting  or  got  a good 
review  and  doesn't  have  Barbra  Streisand  in  it,  you 
can  bet  they've  seen  it. 

Although  I understand  that  much,  I try  to  stay  as  far 
away  as  possible  when  they  are  working  together.  I 
can  only  imagine  the  raucous  fights  I would  get  into  if 
I ever  had  to  work  with  someone  else.  This  interview 
forced  me  to  look  closely  at  their  collaboration  for  the 
first  time.  I still  wouldn't  choose  it  for  myself  but, 
unlike  me,  Richard  and  Nick  aren't  afraid  to  argue. 
They  love  competition.  And  ultimately,  on  the  impor- 
tant things,  such  as  breakfast  food,  they  agree — so 
much  so  that  it  would  seem  silly  for  them  to  work 
separately. 
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K.C.  Myers:  What  is  the  question  people  ask 
you  most  about  your  collaboration? 

Richard  Selesnick:  The  question  they  ask  most 
is  about  how  we  work  together  on  the  same 
painting.  But  you  can  tell  what  they  really  want 
to  know  is  our  sexual  orientation. 

Nicholas  Kahn:  We're  straight,  if  a little  camp. 

KM:  Now  that  we  have  that  on  the  record,  why 
are  you  together?  What  are  your  similar  inter- 
ests? 

RS:  Renaissance  and  English  art — Spencer, 
Palmer,  and  William  Blake. 

KM:  Why  English  art? 

RS:  It  was  the  local  quality  of  English  art  that  we 
liked. 

NK:  We  both  idealize  the  English  landscape.  1 
spent  every  summer  since  I was  six  in  England 
because  my  mother's  EngEsh.  My  summer  va- 
cations were  there  so  it  reminds  me  of  child- 
hood holidays. 

RS:  Some  of  my  most  intense  memories  are  of 
time  spent  in  the  English  countryside  with  my 
family. 

KM:  You  both  have  EngEsh  backgrounds,  but 
grew  up  m America.  When  did  you  begin  col- 
laboratEag? 

RS:  After  coEege,  when  1 was  Eving  with  my 
parents  and  Nick  was  Ei  New  Jersey.  It  was  a 


very  exciting  time  because  my  littie  brother, 
James,  and  I were  experimenting  with  a sort  of 
homemade  hypnosis.  These  visions  came 
through  my  brother.  We  made  strange  mental 
journeys  together.  To  put  it  succincdy,  one  day 
James  and  1 were  imagining  some  scene,  as  you 
do  when  you’re  hypnotizing  someone.  You  get 
them  into  a relaxed  state  by  having  them  imag- 
ine being  by  the  sea,  for  example.  We  were 
doing  that  when  suddenly  a voice,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  some  unknown  place,  spoke  in 
the  midst  of  this.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
somewhere  deep  in  my  brother.  It  was  a spon- 
taneous event  that  transformed  the  inner  world 
in  a flash.  After  that  things  just  seemed  to  come 
to  us.  You  let  go  of  the  reins  and  the  horse  is 
being  ridden.  It  was  very  exciting. 

KC:  How  did  Nick  get  involved? 

NK:  Richard  would  tell  me  about  this  on  the 
phone.  The  way  he  described  it,  it  sounded  like 
they  were  in  a dream  state.  As  if  they  were 
asleep,  only  they  were  conscious  and  they  were 
sharing  the  same  dream.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  having  the  visions,  I was  writing  letters  to 
Richard  about  this  whole  mythology  I was 
making  up  to  go  along  with  the  sculptures  I was 
doing  in  New  York.  Richard  and  his  brother 
would  write  back  to  me  about  my  fictional 
characters.  They  would  make  my  characters  do 
things  I never  imagined.  That  intrigued  me:  I 
gave  my  characters  to  someone  else  and  they 
took  on  a life  of  their  own.  That  made  them  real 
for  me.  Those  letters  were  the  beginning  of  our 
present  collaboration.  We  decided  to  get  to- 
gether on  Cape  Cod  to  continue  this  exchange. 

KM:  So  the  collaboration  started  through  letters 
and  visionary  experiences? 

NK:  Yes.  I was  intrigued  to  see  these  visions 
myself.  I wanted  to  share  them.  I had  visions  of 
my  own,  although  neverlike  Richard  and  James. 
Ever  since  1 was  little  I have  seen  organic  shapes 
in  the  darkness  right  as  I went  to  sleep.  From 
concentrating  on  those  shapes,  I could  begin 
floating  around  the  room.  Those  were  the  hap- 
piest times  of  my  childhood.  The  permutating 
organic  shapes  that  surround  our  paintings  re- 
late directly  to  those  childhood  visions. 

RS:  James  and  I once  had  a vision  where  we 
went  on  a searching  mission  to  find  an  object 
Nick  could  build  to  get  into  a visionary  state. 

NK:  They  designed  this  strange  chest  with 

three  straps  to  hold  me  up  sort  of  an 

internal  flotation  device.  It  connected  to  my 
wish  to  fly  as  a child. 

RS:  It  was  James  who  saw  this  floating  device. 
For  a while  you  were  sending  me  slides  of 
floating  boxes.  That  was  a big  part  of  your  art. 
NK:  Yes,  things  were  always  floating. 


RS:  It  started  as  a mishmash  of  mythology  and 
symbols  from  the  collective  unconscious  of 
James,  Nick,  and  myself,  swirling  around  in  this 
interesting  way. 

KM:  Why  couldn't  you  have  continued  writing 
to  each  other  while  pursuing  projects  on  your 
own? 

NK:  We  thought  if  we  could  work  together  we 
could  go  deeper  into  the  mythology.  It  seems  to 
me  collaboration  does  help  when  you're  trying 
to  create  a different  world,  because  if  the  other 
person  sees  the  same  world  you  do,  it  becomes 
more  real.  Whereas  on  your  own,  one  tends  to 
think  of  an  imaginary  world  as  mindless  crazi- 
ness. 

RS:  One  thing  that  is  very  interesting  is  that 
other  teams  of  artists  also  have  similar  interests 
in  a particular  time  and  place.  They  all  seem  to 
have  an  idealized  time  and  place  that  they  work 
from. 

KM:  How  does  the  visionary  stuff  relate  to 
what  you’re  doing  today? 

NK:  Well,  we  always  try  to  paint  portraits  of 
people  in  a state  of  revelry  in  the  landscape. 

RS:  What  we’re  also  trying  to  do  is  bring  out 
some  spiritual  qualities  of  the  landscape,  kind  of 
the  way  Samuel  Palmer  does.  Intermeshed  in 
the  real  landscape  is  the  spiritual  landscape,  a 
different  emotional  topograpahy.  Landscape 


was  a big  part  of  what  was  going  on  with  me 
and  my  brother. 

NK:  It  also  connects  with  our  wanting  to  make 
an  imaginary  world  mesh  into  the  real  world. 
We’re  still  trying  to  make  this  transformation 
from  the  real  to  the  imaginary. 

RS:  Our  first  project  together  on  Cape  Cod  was 
writing  this  book  about  two  Scottish  archaeolo- 
gists in  the  1930s  who  were  forging  ancient 
artifacts.  We  actually  made  the  objects  and 
wrote  the  text  to  go  along  with  them.  Our 
portraits,  what  we’re  doing  now,  are  loosely 
based  on  that  particular  mythology  we  made  up 
when  we  wrote  the  book. 

KM:  What  you’re  doing  today  are  portraits  on 
plasterboard.  Why?  Is  it  imitation  frescos  that 
were  supposedly  dug  up  by  your  fictional  ar- 
chaeologists? 

NK:  First  of  all,  we  are  not  trying  to  make  faux- 
frescos.  We're  doing  plaster  panels.  It’s  trying  to 
recreate  the  same  warmth  of  frescos  except  in  a 
panel.  We  like  old  wooden  panels,  tempera 
panels.  But  it  wouldn’t  make  sense  now,  the 
way  you  treat  wood.  So  we  work  with  plaster. 
It’s  possible  to  use  any  shape.  With  canvas,  you 
can't  really  build  the  shapes  so  easily  and 
stretched  canvas  doesn't  have  the  weight  I'm 
looking  for.  It  has  to  feel  like  an  object  to  me. 
Secondly,  the  subjects  in  our  portraits  are  usu- 
ally vaguely  dressed  in  1930s  garb.  That's  just 


MOODY  COLLABORATORS 

NICK  IS  EXPANSIVE.  RICHARD  IS  CONCENTRATED. 
YIN  AND  YANG. 


tfie  period  we  like  to  work  from.  The  costumes 
are  really  the  only  reference  to  time.  The  land- 
scapes behind  the  portraits  are  timeless  and 
often  contain  strange  objects  that  can’t  quite  be 
pinned  down.  To  us  they  might  be  the  artifacts 
we  created  and  wrote  about,  but  we  don’t 
expect  viewers  to  understand  that.  The  portraits 
stand  alone  without  knowledge  of  our  mytho- 
logical world.  Yet  to  us,  it’s  always  in  the  back 
of  our  minds. 

KM:  You  use  this  world  as  a frame  of  reference? 
RS  and  NK:  That’s  right. 

KM:  How  did  you  ever  come  up  with  such  a 
unique  blend  of  materials? 

RS:  What  1 really  liked  about  Nick’s  art  when 
we  first  met  was  the  way  he  worked  in  a 
massive  variety  of  media.  1 think  Nick  is  more  of 
a digger  of  many  holes  and  I’m  a digger  of  a few 
holes. 

KM:I  sometimes  compare  you  to  Yin  and  Yang. 
Nick  is  expansive.  Richard  is  concentrated. 

RS:  I’m  the  one  who  likes  to  lie  in  the  dark  for 
hours  and  listen  to  music  while  Nick  is  out 
leafing  through  a hundred  books  finding  bits  of 
' information. 

NK:  1 try  to  get  outside  myself  as  much  as 
possible.  1 like  to  create  characters  that  are 
nothing  like  me,  that  come  from  a different 
place.  It’s  all  an  attempt  to  pull  myself  into 
another  world.  Our  last  show  had  paintings  on 
flags  with  writing  that  related  to  each  flag.  The 
i writing  was  excerpts  from  journals  and  letters 
from  the  1930s  by  our  main  characters,  the 


Scottish  archaeologists.  Richard’s  character  has 
hallucinatory  experiences  and  my  character  is 
always  trying  to  track  down  what’s  really  going 
on.  It  gets  bloody  weird. 

KM:  That  sounds  autobiographical.  Richard  is 
the  one  who  plans  a painting  by  going  for  a long 
walk  or  just  waiting  for  a vision.  And  you’re  like 
the  pragmatic  detective,  deep  in  the  stacks  con- 
sidering all  the  possible  options. 

NK:  We’re  not  so  easily  pigeonholed. 

KM:  How  do  you  collaborate  on  writing? 

RS:  We  write  back  and  forth.  One  of  us  will 
write  something  and  the  other  will  wig  on  it  and 
come  up  with  something  completely  different. 
We  started  doing  this  just  before  we  moved  out 
to  Cape  Cod.  I even  tried  to  send  Nick  a faked 
letter  from  one  of  his  characters  complete  with 
1930s  stamps. 

KM:  Weren’t  you  stamp  collectors  as  children? 

RS:I  was  a stamp  collector  and  he  was  a coin 
collector. 

NK:  I dabbled  in  stamps.  My  dad  was  a major 
stamp  collector.  I just  loved  stamps  and  coins 
because  they  bring  you  into  another  world. 
They  are  like  microcosms  of  countries. 

RS:  Looking  back,  you  could  say  what  we  are 
doing  now  is  influenced  by  stamps  as  much  as 
by  the  Renaissance  or  English  art. 

NK:  Absolutely.  Profiles  surrounded  by  writing 
with  landscape  behind.  Especially  Edwardian 
stamps  from  aU  the  Colonies. 


RS:  Especially  the  Colonies.  Because  you’d  of- 
ten get  the  bust  of  the  Queen  or  King  with  a 
scene  of  the  Colony  behind  them.  It  was  a 
favorite  format. 

KM:  You  were  actually  making  stamps  of  an 
imaginary  world  as  a kid,  weren’t  you? 

NK:It  wasn’t  imaginary,  it  was  in  my  backyard. 
It  was  New  Kahnland.  My  brother  had  his  next 
door.  It  was  caOed  Bird  Reich.  He  had  stamps  for 
his  country.  I had  stamps  for  mine.  We  made  our 
own  flags.  There  was  a stone  border.  He  wasn’t 
allowed  over  my  border.  I had  a smaller  prov- 
ince, but  that  was  fine  by  me. 

RS:  All  this  is  very  common  to  childhood.  I got 
into  stamp  collecting  by  looking  through  old 
family  photos,  marriage  certificates,  postcards, 
and  letters. 

KM:  You  both  seem  drawn  to  the  past.  Your 
ideal  world  seems  to  date  from  200  years  ago. 
And  you  usually  treat  your  art  to  look  old.  Why? 

NK:  Our  portraits  have  to  seem  to  me  like 
objects  that  weren’t  quite  created  by  me,  but 
that  I might  find.  I want  them  to  intrigue  me  the 
way  an  artifact  or  an  old  stamp  would  intrigue 
me. 

RS:  Also,  memory  distills  out  the  essence  of 
times  and  places,  almost  like  wine  from  grapes 

the  memory  being  like  the  wine,  thicker, 

heavier,  more  intoxicating. 

KM:  Do  you  ever  have  any  problems  collabo- 
rating? 

NK:  We’re  totally  open  and  vulnerable  as  friends. 
We  share  our  most  private  thoughts.  We  let  it  all 
hang  out. 

RS:  We  also  have  a subconscious  map  of  where 
our  danger  zones  are.  We  know  the  areas  it’s 
better  to  keep  out  of.  We  know  what  we  can  and 
cannot  talk  about. 

KM:  But  1 know  you  have  ego  battles. 

RS:  In  most  of  the  battles  we’re  just  trying  to 
establish  that  neither  of  us  is  the  other’s  assis- 
tant. 

NK:  Yeah,  we  give  pretty  brutal  criticism,  but 
the  other  almost  always  sheepishly  agrees  in  the 
end. 

KM:  When  I first  met  you,  you  actually  shared 
a bank  account,  you  shared  everything,  no  ques- 
tions asked.  That  demonstrates  a kind  of  trust 
which  must  be  necessary  for  successful  collabo- 
ration. 

RS:  That’s  true.  Yeah.  We  trust  each  other.  A 

K.C.  Myers  is  freelance  journalist  and  photographer 
who  lives  in  Provincetown. 
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HIGH  ART,  LOW  ART  AND  TRASH: 


NOTES  AND  NIGHTS  FROM 


Our  filmmakers  seem  to  be  on  a | 
quest-looking  to  understand  what 
has  been  shaping  our  lives.  A few  I 
decades  hence,  these  years  may  | 
appear  to  be  the  closest  our  movies 
have  come  to  the  tangled,  bitter  | 
flowering  of  American  letters  in  the 
early  1850s. 


-Pauline  Kael  writing  about  American 
movies  of  the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s  in 
Reeling,  Summer,  1975. 

Back  when  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  landlord 
away  from  the  door,  pay  a staff,  and  still  have 
money  left  over  to  buy  a shoe  or  two.  Province- 
town  once  had  a repertory  movie  theater  called 
"The  Movies.”  It  was  a balcony,  actually,  of  the 
town’s  original  movie  house  built  in  1927,  with 
110  seats,  and  a steep  rake  from  the  back  row 
down  to  the  screen.  Since  1979,  when  the  theater 
closed,  the  owner  of  the  building— a bricoler  by 
nature— has  steadily  filled  the  auditorium  with 
scrap  metal,  tires,  lumber,  lobster  traps,  bric- 
a-brac,  even  a Mercedes  Benz  convertible  scat- 
tered in  portable  chunks.  The  culture  of  trash  is 
everywhere,  eye  level.  Nothing  short  of  an  ar- 
cheological dig  could  unearth  the  slope  in  that 
room,  much  less  evidence  of  a small,  thriving, 
independent,  revival  movie  house. 

There  were  certain  movies  that  were  so  good, 
movies  that  got  better  when  they  were  seen  a 
second  time,  that  audiences  were  willing  to  buy 
tickets  to  see  them  again  and  again.  Movies 
took  on  a great,  new  theme  in  the  early  ’70s,  one 
that  hadn’t  been  explored  before  in  this  coun- 
try: the  moody  American  culture.  Shaped  by 


"THE  MOVIES” 


by  Frank  Girolamo 


assassinations,  war,  and  Watergate,  it  was  a 
culture  that  looked  to  be  splitting  at  the  seams, 
and  movies  reflected  a cynical,  revisionist  sen- 
sibility. They  were  often  directors’  personal  vi- 
sions, yet  seemed  to  well  up  from  our  collective 
experience.  In  a time  filled  with  uncertainty, 
movies  found  a new  footing  and  a new  audi- 
ence, replacing  a generation  that  expected  little 
from  movies  with  one  that  expected  everything. 

Movies  have  been  described  as  our  national 
theatre,  and  if  a film  generation  did  exist  in  the 
late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s,  they  helped  fill  The 
Movies  every  night  from  May  until  it  was  just  too 
cold  in  the  fall.  Movies  were  an  important  social 
event.  They  were  argued  about,  discussed  days 
after.  Certain  movies  could  make,  break  or  abort 
a friendship  (Ken  Russell  movies  were  always 
sound  compatibility  tests;  he  could  turn  cellu- 
loid into  litmus. ) It  was  a time  of  great  passions, 
and  taste  was  a great  divider  or  a good  way  to 
break  some  ice.  There  are  people  who  will  come 
to  Provincetown  this  summer  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  they’ll  nod  and  smile  in  the  market 
or  the  post  office  and  they’ll  remember  each 
other  from  The  Movies.  They  might  not  know 
each  other’s  names,  but  they’ll  probably  re- 
member movies  they  shared  from  those  days. 

It  wasn’t  exactly  a show  palace.  Set  furtively 
back  from  Commercial  Street  at  the  end  of  a 
narrow  crick  ramp-painted  Oz  yellow,  of 
course-The  Movies  was  often  mistaken  for 
something  other  than  a venue  for  serious  film. 
There  were  those,  drawn  to  Provincetown  for  it’s 
kooky,  kinky  reputation  and  yearning  for  a 
taste  of  exotica,  who  would  approach  the  box 
office-literally  a hole  in  the  wall  at  the  bottom 
of  a stairwell-and,  already  unnerved  in  their 
first  pair  of  bell-bottoms,  ask,  "Is  this  a porno 
theatre?”  That  was  the  second  most  often-asked 
question.  The  first,  and  more  difficult  to  an- 


swer, was:  "What  time  does  the  midnight  show 
start?” 

The  building  was  old,  the  seats  hard,  and  the 
reel  changes  not  always  clean.  But  the  projec- 
tors were  the  proper  distance  from  the  screen, 
the  sound  system  was  great,  and  audiences 
were  willing  to  go  along  with  it  all.  Night  after 
night,  lines  formed  at  eight,  10,  and  midnight, 
for  jutes  and  Jim,  Night  of  the  Living  Dead, 
Olympiad,  Psycho,  A Streetcar  Named  Desire, 
1990.  Fellini,  Bergman,  Scorcese,  Altman, 
Coppola,  Ashby-everyone  seemed  to  be  doing 
their  best  work. 

In  between  The  Godfather  and  The  Godfa- 
ther, Part  II,  Coppola  made  a terrific  post- 
Watergate  character  study.  The  Conversation. 
Gene  Hackman  played  an  ace  wiretapper  and 
paranoid  extraordinaire  so  pathologically  afraid 
of  being  bugged  himself  that  he  turns  his  life 
into  a cipher.  What  Blow-Up  was  for  the  eyes, 
the  Conversation  was  to  the  ears,  but  with  heft 
and  meaning.  It  was  a wonderfully  understated 
movie  that  the  studios  had  little  faith  in  or  just 
didn’t  know  how  to  market,  but  it  found  the 
audience  it  deserved  at  revival  houses. 

Mean  Streets  was  so  energizing  that  some 
watched  it  while  others  danced  to  it  in  the  aisles. 
Travis  Bickel’s  cab  crept  out  from  all  that  green 
steam  in  Taxi  Driver  and  a cheer  went  up  in  the 
auditorium.  They  were  applauding  the  power 
and  beauty  of  imagery.  New  York  City-that  on- 
going pain-in-the-ass— was  finally  going  nuts 
right  before  our  eyes.  The  great  kick  was  the  way 
Scorcese  told  it:  the  city  was  even  getting  to  the 
loonies! 

For  those  of  us  who  were  feeling  progres- 
sively marginal,  Hal  Ashby’s  5/)flmpoo  was  the 
much-needed  one-fingered  salute  to  four  more 
years  of  Richard  Nixon.  Set  in  Los  Angeles,  it  was 
also  a peek  into  the  greed-to-come  of  the  Reagan 
’80s.  And  the  director’s  decision  to  make  all  the 
male  hairdressers  heterosexual  clearly  made 
Robert  Towne  some  sort  of  screenwriting  pio- 
neer. 

Robert  Altman’s  Nashville  should  have  been 
declared  the  official  bicentennial  movie,  and 
made  required  viewing.  This  movie  is  better 
than  fireworks.  There  are  moments  so  numinous 
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that  it’s  mind-stopping  so  few  people  have 
seen  it.  There’s  not  a false  move  in  it-from  the 
ad  that  opens  the  movie  and  shamelessly  hypes 
its  own  soundtrack,  to  the  irrational,  all-Ameri- 
can violence  in  its  last  scene,  and  the  (some  say 
optimistic)  ending  with  the  camera  floating  up 
into  the  sky.  Who  wouldn’t  like  to  meet  the 
genius  in  marketing  at  Paramount  who  looked 
at  this  movie  and  decided  that  it  just  couldn’t 
fly?  Like  a teacher  imploring  his  students  to  do 
their  damned  homework.  The  Movies  would  book 
Nashville  and  show  it  on  a trumped-up  dollar 
night  to  get  people  to  see  it.  We  were  trying  to 
turn  Altman’s  movie  into  a hit  no  seats  at  a time 
and  a few  years  too  late. 

There  were  so  many  movies  to  book  from  this 
period-,4  Clockwork  Orange-,  Klute-,  Don't  Look 
Now,  Easy  Rider,  Thieves  Like  Us-,  The  Man  Who 
Fell  to  Earth-,  Isadora-,  Badlands-,  Morgan!-, 
M*A*S*H-,  Women  In  Love;  The  Devils;  A Woman 
Under  the  Influence;  Brewster  Me  Cloud;  Pay- 
day; The  Long  Goodbye;  Next  Stop,  Greenwich 
Village;  Husbands;  Images;  Tommy;  Trash;  Five 
Easy  Pieces;  Gimme  Shelter;  Cabaret;  Alice 
Doesn't  Live  Here  Anymore;  The  Last  Picture 
Show;  Made  For  Each  OtAer-and  whether  we 
liked  them  or  not,  they  were  pictures  not  easily 
absorbed  in  the  theatre  and  forgotten  in  the 
lobby.  Movies  took  us  to  a uncharted  spot.  We 
gave  ourselves  over  to  them  completely. 

The  Movies  showed  They  Shoot  Horses,  Don't 
They-d.  relentlessly  hopeless  movie  about  a de- 
pression era  Hollywood  dance  marathon-on  a 
summer  night  so  rainy  it  took  several  minutes 
for  some  appropriately  dazed  people  leaving 
the  theatre  to  realize  they  were  getting  very 
wet. 

During  a run  of  Bergman’s  grim  and  rather 
unpleasant  Face  To  Face,  audiences  staggered 
from  their  seats  as  our  sound  system  blared  the 
Rolling  Stones  "19th  Nervous  Breakdown.”  Our 
own  sophomoric  joke  fizzled;  it  went  utterly 
unnoticed. 


DIVINE  AND  COOKIE 


BRUCE  GOLDSTEIN  AS  GROUCHO  AT  THE  MARX 
BROTHERS  MATINEE 


The  crowds  came  to  Roman  Polanski’s  bloody 
Macbeth  to  see  if  he  was  drawn  to  the  project  by 
poetry  or  perversion,  if  the  inspiration  came 
from  William  Shakespeare  or  Charles  Manson. 

They  also  came  for  the  bananas  and  to  see 
Carmen  Miranda  in  The  Gang's  All  Here.  They 
came  for  the  3-D  glasses  to  get  a better  look  at 
The  Creature  From  the  Black  Lagoon.  And  if 
crack  programmer/Moviehouse  founder  Bruce 
Goldstein  was  seen  strutting  about  town  as 
Doctor  Hugo  Z.  Hackenbush,  then  we  were  hand- 
ing out  coconuts  to  those  lucky,  first  50  Marx 
Brothers  fans. 

There  was  no  fear  of  subtitles  in  what  now 
turn  out  to  be  the  good  old  days,  and  it  was 
always  a treat  whenever  favorites  came  around: 
Federico  f eWm’s  Amarcord,  Luis  Bunuel’s  Dis- 
creet Charm  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  or  The  Phantom 
of  the  Liberty,  Ingmar  Bergman’s  Persona  or 
Shame,  Rosi’s  Three  Brothers,  the  Taviani  broth- 
ers’ Night  of  the  Schooting  Stars  and  especially 
Bernardo  Bertolucci’s  The  Conformist.  Of  course 
there  were  some  titles  whose  popularity  always 
defied  comprehension:  2001:  A Space  Odyssey  (I 
suspect  an  awful  lot  of  perfectly  good  blotter 
acid  was  wasted  on  that  clunker),  most  of 


Visconti-save  for  Death  in  Venice— and  some 
real  pips  by  Lina  Wertmuller  or  Franco  Zefferelli. 

AnyWmelejjereWi'sBrother  Sun,  Sister  Moon 
was  shown  was  always  a dark  day  for  The 
Movies’s  manager,  Dennis  Dermody.  But  flower 
children  loved  movies  too,  and  we  booked  it 
once  each  summer.  Dennis  preferred  movies 
with  more  gone-to  seed  themes,  and  he  took  to 
this  treacle  like  a witch  to  water.  The  hippies 
came  in  the  expected  droves.  It  was  a festival  of 
tie-dye  and  macrame,  but  Dennis  was  the  best 
dressed  ticket-taker  at  the  epiphany  in  his  cus- 
tom-made Texas  Chainsaw  Massacre  T-shirt. 
He  was  out  to  offend  sensibilities.  But  to  no 
good.  The  lights  would  dim,  a reverent  pat- 
chouli hush  would  fill  the  theatre,  and  there  he 
wouldbe...  throwing  down  his  flashlight  only  to 
curse  the  darkness.  Some  summer  nights  were 
longer  than  others. 

And  as  if  to  prove  that  every  victory  is 
someone’s  horror.  I’ll  never  know  why  some 
chose  safe  decadence  over  the  real  thing- The 
Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show ower  Pink  Flamingos. 
The  marquee  just  glowed  a bit  brighter  when 
Barry  Bostwick  and  Susan  Sarandon  were  re- 
placed by  local  luminaries  Howard  Gruber  and 
Cookie  Mueller  in  john  Waters’  classic. 

In  a resort  town,  one  thing  is  certain:  some 
time  in  August  the  tourists  will  drive  the  locals 
out  of  their  minds  and  knowing  you  live  in  a 
town  that  will  mail  fudge  anywhere  in  the  world 
is  no  consolation.  As  salvation.  The  Movies  un- 
officially declared  one  day  in  August  asMcCabe 
L Mrs.  Miller  day.  This  movie-with  its  fractured 
narrative,  loose,  improvisational  style,  doomed 
romanticism,  and  lonely  opium  glow-has  a pull 
on  a cult  of  people  like  no  other.  The  theatre  was 
closed  to  the  public  and  only  hardcore  McCabe 
freaks-about  15  to  20  people  and  any  visiting 
cultists-would  be  allowed  in  fora  private  screen- 
ing of  arguably  one  of  the  greatest  American 
movies  ever  made.  It  was  a private  summer 
picnic-food,  drink,  grass-and  we’d  spend  a 
snowy,  mid-summer  afternoon  in  Robert 
Altman’s  imaginary  town  of  Presbyterian 
Church-far  from  the  humidity,  the  traffic, 
grumpy  line  cooks  and  the  polyester  blends. 

Running  a movie  house  was  not  all  business. 
On  the  evening  of  August  7, 1974,  Richard  Nixon 
had  the  decency  to  announce  his  resignation 
between  shows,  and  the  projectionist  Jerry 
rigged  the  sound  system  and  broadcast  the 
speech  for  those  in  the  audience  waiting  for  the 
10  o’clock  show  to  begin.  They  hooted  their 
approval,  and  there  was  free  popcorn  with  real 
butter  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

People  who  met  her  in  the  1970s  would  tell 
Pauline  Kael  that  she  was  so  lucky  because  she 
got  to  see  ’’all  those  movies.”  In  the  1980s  they 
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asked  her  how  she  could  sit  "through”  all  that 
stuff."  When  people  no  longer  expect  anything 
from  the  movies,  they  stop  looking  for  the  good 
ones.  They  depend  on  marketing  campaigns  to 
tell  them  what  to  see.  Then  they  buy  tickets  to  a 
Tom  Cruise  or  Bill  Murray  movie  at  some  tinny 
megaplex  and  maybe  go  home  in  a funk.  Who 
wouldn’t?  Movies  and  movie  audiences  have 
been  infantilized  by  marketing  departments 
interested  only  in  selling  gimmicky,  adolescent 
themes,  and  by  directors  like  Steven  Spielberg 
and  George  Lucas  who  film  them.  Movies  have 
become  a way  to  kill  two  hours.  In  too  many 
instances,  movies-a  powerful  collective  event 
of  the  ’yos-have  been  replaced  by  VCR’s  and 
they’re  stacked  like  CD’s.  The  power  of  movies, 
save  for  their  box-office  potential,  has  been 
woefully  underestimated. 

Revival  houses  give  movies  a shelf  life  they 
no  longer  have.  Bad  movies  are  hard  to  sit 
through,  and  the  good  ones  are  hard  to  catch. 
Movies  Wke  Laws  of  Gravity,  Swoon,  Dead  Ring- 
ers, Reservoir  Dogs,  Without  You  I'm  Nothing, 
Like  Water  For  Chocolate,  My  New  Gun, 
Beetlejuice,  The  Bad  Lieutenant,  or  Raise  the 
Red  Lantern  get  a decent  chance  only  in  major 
cities  and  a few  college  towns.  And  if  they  go  to 
video  stores,  they  become  television  shows. 
Watching  movies  on  television  is  not  a victim- 
less crime,  it’s  an  aesthetic  one. 


Most  of  the  movies  mentioned  here  wil  I rarely 
be  seen  in  movie  theatres  again.  And  if  they  are 
seen  on  videocassette  by  the  car-chase  genera- 
tion, the  one-to-one  audiences  will  watch  them 
and  wonder  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  For 
those  of  us  who  love  movies,  there  are  few  things 
more  exciting  than  that  moment  when  the  lights 
go  down  in  a repertory  house,  and  nothing 
sadder  when  technology  and  the  bottom  line 
insist  that  those  lights  be  shut  off. 

Some  of  The  Movies  staff  still  pushing: 

DENNIS  DERMODY,  Movies  General  Manager, 
now  lives  in  New  York  City.  He  has  written  about 
movies  for  Mirabella  and  Details.  His  column 
"Cinemaniac”  appears  monthly  in  Paper  Maga- 
zine. 

)OHN  G.  IVES,  early  Movies  Manager,  is  a 
writer  in  Los  Angeles.  His  book-length  interview 
with  writer/director  john  Waters  was  recently 
published  by  Thunder’s  Mouth  Press. 

BRUCE  GOLDSTEIN,  Movies  Founder,  keeps 
movies  alive  in  repertory  in  New  York  City  as 
program  director  of  festivals  and  retrospectives 
at  the  Film  Forum. 

Frank  Girolamo,  who  worked  the  box-office, 
is  a correspondent  for  National  Public  Radio 
member-station  WFCR  in  Amherst. 


A business  complex,  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  Artists  & Craftsmen  on  Cape  Cod. 


Gift  Shop  Rentals  Available. 
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♦ RICHARD  MORRISON 


1 3 Poems  of  the  Body 


Selection  by  Kenny  Fries 


In  Kevin  WolfFs  painting,  reproduced 
on  this  page,  the  image  of  the  hole  and 
its  reflection  in  a mirror  reminds  us 
that  our  body  is  bisected  from  head  to 
groin  by  the  spinal  column.  Along  this 
lifeline  are  the  orifices  used  for  pri.- 
mary  bodily  functions.  The  mouth  is 
the  hole  that  breathes,  eats,  sucks, 
nibbles.  It  also  speaks  the  language  of 
the  body  in  a time  when  the  image  of 
the  body  is  under  assault,  in  transi.< 
tion,  wounded,  or  worse.  These  13 
poems  talk  to  each  other  across  the 
page  and  fill  the  emptiness—the 
hole — with  a visceral,  personal  Ian** 
guage  that  attempts  to  heal,  to  bridge 
the  contradictions  of  living  in  a world. 

— KF 


Michelangelo 

Forget  the  hands.  But  then, 
how  could  you?  Running  up  your  back, 
his  marbled  touch  warms 
just  as  your  palms 

reach  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders, 
chiseled  and  smoothed, 
expansive  as  wings. 

Explore  now  the  contour 

of  neck;  feel  his  pulse. 

Move  to  the  sensation 

of  his  erect  and  perfect  nipples, 

to  the  rippling  abdomen,  an  ideal 

body  you  dive  into. 

And  who  wouldn't,  willingly? 

As  scholars  we  might  speak 
coolly  of  the  Renaissance, 

of  artistic  genius,  as  if  enlightened 
by  the  swelling  of  heroic  forms. 

At  the  pensione,  young  David 
resides  in  a landscape  of  dream, 

waiting  not  for  Goliath,  but  you, 
slingshot  slung  to  one  side; 
your  steady  consideration  of  him 
wavering,  climbing 

calves,  thighs,  buttocks; 
hips  and  genitals  turned  just  so. 
Wakened  as  you  are, 
going  down  on  quarried  stone. 


KEVIN  WOLFF.  "HOLE,"  1991 
ACRYLIC  ON  CANVAS.  34"  x 46" 


♦ ERICGUDAS 

My  Father's  Nose  Hair 

The  day  I looked  up 

and  saw  that  shock  of  bristling 

brown,  1 vowed  to  be  forever 

smooth.  From  your  ears,  too, 

and  on  your  back,  your  chest, 

everywhere  that  terrible  hair 

growing,  sometimes  limp  with  sweat, 

sometimes  standing  on  end:  in  dreams 

I thrashed  in  the  tall  backyard 

grass  until  you  came 

and  with  your  mower  cut  me  to  earth. 

When  I was  twelve  I took 

tweezers  to  myself,  carefully 

plucking  out  each  hair,  until 

my  nose  was  a cone  of  pain.  I could  not  stop: 

with  your  razor  I shaved 

my  face,  my  neck,  my  armpits, 

fingers,  toes,  the  blade  moving 

up  my  legs,  then  between  my  legs,  finally 

around  the  anus.  I stood  naked 

and  nicked  in  the  bathroom's  bright 

fluorescence,  and  I could  hear  you 

down  in  the  basement  hammering 

nails,  sawing  boards  in  half. 

The  hair  grew  back,  always 

thicker,  always  darker.  Fields  of  father 

covering  me,  every  inch  of  my  skin 

sweating  under  your  fur.  I can  see  you 

now,  staring  at  my  face 

in  the  mirror,  looking  at  me  through 

all  the  unsmooth  years  when  I cut  myself 

trying  to  get  your  blood 

out  of  my  body.  There  is  no  smashing 

that  reflection,  no  blade 

for  memory’s  shoots  and  sprouts: 

pain  of  the  sudden  empty  pore, 

pore  round  as  the  child’s  eyes 

as  he  stares  into  his  father’s  face. 


♦ RUTH  L.  SCHWARTZ 
And  the  Light 

As  your  brother  lies  dying  in  the  front  room,  and  the  scent 
of  his  shit  rises  up  through  the  house,  and  the  light 
continues  helplessly  to  pour  itself  through  our  bodies, 

I need  you  rough, 

need  you  to  swear  to  me  with  teeth  and  fingernails 
desire  can  overtake  the  force  of  death. 

When  we  wake  again,  he  is  still  dying. 

Relentlessly  light  funnels  through  us,  between  us,  we  are 
swimming  in  it. 

The  body’s  river  will  take  everything. 


♦ BOYER  RICKEL 

Parting  Words 

for  Tom  and  Wanda  Rickel 

By  his  own  reckoning,  my  uncle’s  one  ugly  bastard, 
the  ears  of  a mule  and  bald  as  a buzzard. 

Today  it’s  his  eyes  he  curses,  and  broken  kidneys. 
“No  telling  what  goddam  thing’ll  happen  next.” 

My  aunt  doesn’t  like  this  talk  in  the  driveway 
where  neighbors  can  hear.  To  settle  him  down, 
she  reaches  to  pat  his  grizzled  cheek.  The  effort 
unsteadies  her  a little;  shrunken  to  the  bone 

by  pneumonia,  she’s  got  her  own  troubles. 

In  disease,  their  skins  have  grown  to  resemble 
each  other,  the  color  of  dirt  on  fresh-pulled  roots. 
Unforgettable,  like  lots  of  things  in  the  shadow 

of  the  Catalinas.  Last  night  it  snowed — I watch 
my  aunt  and  uncle,  arm  in  arm,  gaze  toward 
the  irregular  white  skirts  draping  the  peaks. 

The  aftermath  of  God’s  own  breath,  I think, 
as  I lean  to  say  goodbye  out  the  car  window. 
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♦ SYBIL  KOLLAR 
A Bed  of  Grass 

We  have  made  a bed  in  the  stiff  tall  grass 
the  sun  splashes  our  bodies  with  its  first  heat 
I feel  the  snakes  stirring  the  earth 
your  arms  circle  me  in  a coil. 

The  sun  splashes  our  bodies  with  its  first  heat 
like  lasers  the  rays  shoot  past  the  oak  tree 
your  arms  circle  me  in  a coil 
I guard  your  deep  sleep  with  my  breath. 

Like  lasers  the  rays  shoot  past  the  oak  tree 

beams  of  light  fill  with  white  heat 

I guard  your  deep  sleep  with  my  breath 

your  eyes  under  their  lids  sway  like  the  motion  of  a boat. 

Beams  of  light  fill  with  white  heat 

a frail  wind  gets  caught  in  the  sharp  angles 

your  eyes  under  their  lids  sway  like  the  motion  of  a boat 

you  pull  me  deeper  into  your  sleep. 

A frail  wind  gets  caught  in  the  sharp  angles 

a ray  of  light  broadens  on  its  revolution 

you  pull  me  deeper  into  your  sleep 

shafts  of  light  sparkle  through  the  trees  like  stars. 

A ray  of  light  broadens  on  its  revolution 
I feel  the  snakes  stirring  the  earth 
shafts  of  light  sparkle  through  the  trees  like  stars 
we  have  made  a bed  in  the  stiff  tall  grass. 


♦ JANE  MILLER 
The  Healing  Fountains 

My  last  unnatural  day  began 

on  top  of  somebody,  loosely  speaking, 

who  was  screaming  about  the  dark  times. 

I realized  that  whether  you  pose  Rose,  or  Rose  poses, 

it’s  prose. 

So  I finally  said  to  myself,  that's  not  a life,  that's  a dancefloor, 

and  those  aren’t  lips,  you  asshole,  that's  lip>stick. 

The  flesh  itself, 

it's  not  exact,  it's  precise, 
skin  and  blood, 

that  thundercloud  whose  lightning  pierced  my  soul. 

That  fake  schedule  of  the  future,  too  full  of  Fridays, 

had  the  fish  hopping  mad  about  it. 

All  the  while  working  love  with  a migraine, 

they  nonetheless  swam,  just  an  option,  not  a destiny, 
toward  the  healing  fountains 

because  they  cared,  not  for  me, 
but  for  the  woman  I would  become, 

and  all  their  large,  magnified  underwater  bodies 
never  spoke,  of  course, 

but  had  the  right  language  bent  out  of  shape 
so  I finally  heard 

you  tell  me  you  love  me,  in  my  ear  like 
on  the  phone  because  I couldn't  see  you. 

There  was  never  a home,  and  my  old  lovers  in  mid-air,  so  it  was 
different  finally  to  find  their  place  in  the  sun, 

as  you  said.  Lord  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
completing  another  action.  Which  reminds  me, 

I appreciate  that  you  are  more 
than  halfway  done 

with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  now  that  we  are  closer 
to  forever,  the  poem  has  enough  time 

to  demand  the  sequence  cast  aside. 

In  other  words  it's  a shock 

to  love  someone  else  entirely. 
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♦ HILDA  MORLEY 


♦ KATHRYN  LEVY 


The  Apple  of  It 
Apple  of  my  mornings: 

Neruda 

says  it: 

the  today,  the  now 

I take  it 

daily  to  bed  with  me 

(first  thing  in  the  morning 

is  the  circle 
of  my  eye, 

the  apple  of  it: 

roundness 

of  my  mouth  for  certain 
kisses, 

inside 

of  my  mouth  for  tasting, 
redness, 

curving  of  my  breasts  when  they  are 
reaching  upward  into  your  hands 

(circling, 

for  the  imprint  of  my  teeth  in  pleasure, 
of  my  lips  in  squeezing, 

the  delighting 

in  juices. 

I hold  you 

half-asleep 

between  my  chin  & pillow, 

companion 

for  my  bed, 

filling  up  its  emptiness 
these  mornings 


Air 

White  sparrows  are  falling  out  of  the  sky 

already  dead — on  the  sidewalks  I see 

hundreds  of  corpses 

and  run  to  the  park  sweating  choking 

the  dusty  leaves  are  straining 

to  break  from  each  tree,  an  old 

man  is  gasping,  huddled  inside 

an  enormous  coat:  it  is  gray — was  it  brown 

5 years  ago?  when  he  started  to  pace 

through  the  park,  one  step  at  a time,  thinking: 

my  life  is  over 

or  he’s  thinking:  why  is  this  air 

so  hard?  like  little  bits  of  steel 

to  swallow  he  must  cling  to  the  side  of  a bench 

it  is  green,  the  paint  chipping  peeling 

look  at  those  spots  of  lead  on  the  ground 

— he  clutches  his  stomach 

the  white  trucks  have  arrived 

the  garbagemen  spilling  out  of  each  door 

in  their  white  suits  to  shovel  the  birds 

throw  the  remains  into  some  furnace 

I can  never  see-but  it  churns  it  growls 

tearing  the  tiny  bodies  apart 

crushing  them-the  old  man  keeps  staring 

— at  his  shoes?  at  the  dirt? 

to  see  in  the  dark? 

he  lifts  his  head  to  meet 

anyone’s  eyes — and  his  eyes  are 

colorless,  as  he  almost  speaks: 

Darling,  do  you  know 

where  I ami-  Once  as  a child  I had  a bird 

— a p>arakeet.  I think  he  was  green. 

He  kef?t  banging  his  head  against  the  bars 
of  that  dirty  cage.  But  he  killed 
only  himself  They  have  made  it  much 
too  hot  out  here.  I can't  breathe. 
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♦ HUGHSEIDMAN 
Obit 

Clouds  adrift  in  the  “cold”  sky,  say, 
after  the  epiphanous  lyric. 


Halogen  screwed  molten  all  day. 

Inert,  incandescent,  greedy  whine  to  live. 


Never  sucked  the  old  tit. 

Never  hit  the  best-seller  rich  list. 


Tarn  of  the  eye,  mountain  of  the  brow. 
Mouth  continent,  jaw  great  circle  of  paradise. 


♦ ALISON  DEMING 
Searching  for  the  Lost 

A bunch  of  us  were  riding  back  to  town  in  the  bed  of  a pickup, 
bouncing  through  the  dunes,  sloshing  on  rutted  sand, 
when  we  heard  the  chopper — everyone  excited. 

Two  teenagers  knew  the  model — a Huey  something,  the  napalm  scout — 
from  replicas  they'd  built.  This  one,  benevolent  white. 

And  someone  said,  “It's  nice  to  see  one  and  not  have  to 
be  afraid.  It's  just  a toy.”  Though  she  didn't  mean  that — 
we  could  teO  from  her  eyebrows  she  hated  the  thing. 

Now  the  chopper  repeats  its  course  in  front  of  my  window. 

Two  boats  cut  grids  on  the  choppy  bay,  combing,  combing. 

The  blue  light  turns,  a man  leans  over  the  bow,  orange  wetsuit 
neck  to  toe.  He's  ready  to  dive,  though  by  now  the  wreck's 
been  pulled  off  the  breakwater,  the  lost  one's  buddy  taken  to  shore. 

I never  thought  a helicopter  could  express  a thing 
like  tenderness — how  long  and  carefully  it  searched 

so  that  he'd  be  carried  home  by  human  hands, 
not  dumped  out  by  lowtide.  Minutes  ago  the  man 
popped  open  a brew,  stood  up  in  the  wind  and  saw  granite 
replace  the  dazzle  of  speed.  Now  he  doesn't  feel  the  wind 
pulling  everything  untethered  eastward  where  the  spines 
of  a broken  wharf  are  stained  black  by  the  falling  tide. 

A diver's  flag  is  up.  The  drone  spills 

from  afternoon  into  evening.  There  must  be  a science 

for  conducting  a search— the  same  start-and-halt  improvisation 

as  modeling  a molecule's  structure.  How  long  does  it  take 

for  a lean  body  to  surface?  How  does  wind  counter 

for  drift  of  the  tide?  But  that's  cruel — to  think  of  science 

when  the  night  throbs  with  the  death  of  a young  man. 

Later  I couldn't  sleep,  the  air  close.  Opened  the  window 

to  a heavy  breeze,  curtains  lofting,  and  I swear  I could  feel  his  surprise 

to  be  gone  and  to  be  here.  I swear  I heard  a shudder 

and  a claim — “How  come  I never  thought  of  this?” 

As  if  he  should  have  seen  the  place  he'd  come  to 
in  a preview  or  an  ad.  “Look  at  this,  sweet  jesus,  hey 
look  at  this.”  And  I said,  “Come  in  here,” 
where  I was  naked  for  the  first  night  in  months. 

“You  can  stay  here,”  I said  without  saying  it,  “until  it  gets  quiet.” 

Of  course  by  then  it  was  quiet.  There  were  windows  like  that 
all  along  the  bayside.  He  might  have  blown  into  every  one. 
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♦ BRET  FLOURNOY 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern, 

outside  the  sliding  glass  door  the  deck 

is  crusted  with  bird  shit.  I peel  back 

the  weather  stripping  1 taped  up  last  November, 

leaving  film,  patches  of  foam  stuck 

to  the  sliding  track.  The  putty  knife's  back 

in  Virginia,  crated  and  stored  in  the  crawl  space 

under  my  parents’  house.  Once  my  father  was  fishing 

around  for  washtubs  there,  and  a copperhead 

bolted  across  his  bare  ankles,  so  fast  he  didn’t  have  breath 

enough  to  scream,  and  waved  its  way  to  the  strawberry  plants. 

We  had  no  berries  that  year:  I’d  hosed  the  garden  down 

at  noon,  ninety-eight  degrees  outside,  and  each  drop 

boiled  its  birthmark  on  the  leaves.  I don’t  know  why 

the  snake  didn’t  bite  him  there  in  the  must 

of  things,  my  mother’s  feet  creaking 

the  floorboards  above  his  head,  as  she  coddled 

the  mixing  bowl  inside  the  crook 

of  her  left  arm,  nudging  the  switch  to  Licjuify, 

why  it  bolted  straight  for  the  garden,  twenty-five  yards 

from  the  house,  coiled  and  wobbled 

like  a one-string  marionette,  ignoring  the  rapid 

explosions  of  vine,  dust  and  bullet  my  father 

ringed  it  with;  or  why  my  mother  sometimes  leaps 

to  her  bed  from  a distance,  as  if  fists  could  flicker 

from  under  the  hand-sewn  apron  like  primrose 

flame,  climbing  the  antique  chest  wedged 

to  the  baseboard,  stuffed  with  delicate 

rotting  blankets.  It  was  the  doors  I hated; 

bam-hewn,  hand-nailed  with  cast  iron  locks 

that  scuffed  and  scraped  the  door-frame’s  pulp 

away,  no  wood  to  latch  on  left.  They  bled  sap 

in  the  summer;  I don’t  know  when  I started 

locking  them,  or  against  whom.  I barely  remember 

the  old  man  slouched  at  the  back  porch,  rapping  the  screen 

with  his  cane’s  brass  knob,  so  as  not  to  disturb 

our  singing;  and  the  boulders  he  led  me  among,  worn  smooth 

in  patches,  as  if  thousands  of  fingers  had  rubbed  them 

shapeless.  It  was  there  the  dreams  began,  years  later, 

so  many  hands  on  my  ankles  and  sliding  up  thighs,  sucking  me 

down  to  the  sheer  underbelly  of  rock,  leaving  only 

my  open  mouth;  and  then  that  I began  my  nightly 


mummification,  sheets  bound  so  tightly  my  chest 

could  not  expand,  preserved  in  spices  of  Clorox 

and  Bounce  till  morning,  a pale  tube  of  air  my  only 

escape,  too  busy  breathing 

for  voice.  I learned  to  make  myself 

inanimate;  I'll  be  the  sofa,  I told  my  friends.  I'll  be 

a bathing  suit,  a table,  you  won't  even 

have  to  pretend;  and  even  now  I pray 

Shantideva’s  oath:  may  1 be  a wishing 

jewel,  a magic  vase,  powerful  mantras  and  medicine. 

May  1 become  a wish-fulfdling  tree.  I have  no  finger 
to  point,  no  flashbacks,  only  the  lines  of  something 
scorched  in  my  retina,  the  space  around  these  words 
and  even  this  disappears  when  I speak. 


♦ JEFFERY  BEAM 

Quasida  of  Your  Presence:  a song 

When  after  a journey  of  no  rest 

and  slow  destinations 

little  is  left  in  the  communal  water-bags 

Only  small  moisture  in  the  men’s  water-skins 

The  milestones  so  hot 

we  cannot  lean  against  them 

The  feet  ache  with  a porcupine’s  dullness 

From  what  back  stoop  have  I watched 

you  drift  down  the  road 

Your  forehead  a field 

where  a house  once  stood 

I fear  I might  die  in  bed 

when  the  sun  is  a stranger 

Stumbling  towards  you  I see 

the  water  in  your  hands 
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♦ MAUREEN  SEATON 


Venus  Examines  Her  Breast 

for  Jenn 


She's  pissed  at  all  the  minor  milk  ducts 
flaring  in  her  one  remaining  breast.  “Oh 

shit,”  she  says,  and  sets  her  chin 
as  ages  flip  in  mock  somnambulism,  too 

lean  of  mind  to  expect  much  from  a goddess. 
“Oh  stadiums  of  light,  oh  babble.” 

Aspiration  takes  seconds,  the  lump 
a syringe  of  cloudy  lemon  soup.  “Look,” 

says  the  Doc,  “Now  aren't  we  a happy  camper?” 
Venus  packs  her  tools  for  Rome  where 

everything  is  so  expensive  yet  familiar. 

She  poses  and  sculpts  in  turn,  naked 

as  a snake-shaped  scar,  chipping  slowly 
at  17th  century  stone.  Nothing 

gets  better  than  this,  she  thinks:  Nipple, 
lymph  glands,  bowling  arm  flexed 

to  capacity.  “I  can  shift  out  of  first!” 

Making  love,  she  reminds  herself  to  stay 

anchored  in  the  mirrored  now.  “You're 
gorgeous,”  she  says,  flushing,  leaning  in. 


JEFFERY  BEAM  is  the  author 
of  The  Golden  Legend  (Floating 
Island),  Midwinter  Fires  (French 
Broad),  and  The  Fountain  (North 
Carolina  Wesleyan).  His 
poems  appear  in  The  Son  of  the 
Male  Muse. 

ALISON  DEMING  is  Director  of 
the  University  of  Arizona  Poetry 
Center.  She  was  formerly  a 
Fellow  and  Writing  Coordinator  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown.  Her  book.  Science 
and  Other  Poems,  won  the  1993 
Walt  Whitman  Prize  and  will  be 
published  by  Louisiana  State 
University  Press. 

BRET  FLOURNOY  received  his 
MFA  from  Indiana  University 
where  he  is  working  toward  a 
masters  in  counseling  psychology 
and  is  a poetry  editor  for  the 
Indiana  Review.  He  has  been 
published  in  Greensboro  Review  and 
Columbia  Review. 

ERIC  GUDAS  is  a student  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College.  His  work  has 
appeared  in  American  Poetry  Review, 
Crazyhorse,  Passages  North  and 
Sonora  Review. 

SYBIL  KOLLAR  teaches  and  works 
in  New  York  City.  Her  poetry  and 
fiction  have  appeared  in  numerous 
magazines  and  have  won  several 
awards  including  the  Chris 
O’Malley  Fiction  Prize  and  a 
poetry  fellowship  from  the  New 
York  Foundation  for  the  Arts. 

KATHRYN  LEVY  lives  in  New 
York  City  where  she  is  the 
director  of  The  Poetry  Exchange, 
an  organization  that  offers  creative 
writing  programs  in  the  public 
schools. 

JANE  MILLER'S  new  book  of 
poems,  August  Zero,  is  forthcoming 
from  Copper  Canyon  Press.  She  is 
the  recipient  of  the  Lila  Wallace- 
Reader's  Digest  Award  in  Poetry. 


HILDA  MORLEY  is  the  author  of 
five  books  of  poetry,  most  recently 
Cloudless  at  First  (Moyer  Bell)  and 
Between  the  Rocks,  a small  fine-press 
limited  edition.  Her  work  has 
appeared  in  Harffer's,  The  Hudson 
Review,  Sulfur,  Conjunctions,  The 
Paris  Review,  and  Grand  Street, 
among  others.  She  lives  in  Sag 
Harbor,  New  York. 

RICHARD  MORRISON  lives  in 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
works  as  an  editor  and  freelance 
writer.  His  poems  and  essays  have 
appeared  in  Christojzher  Street,  Art  c£? 
Understanding,  Onionhead,  and  other 
publications. 

BOYER  RICKEL  is  the  author  of 
Arreboles  (Wesleyan  University 
Press).  He  lives  in  Tucson, 

Arizona. 

RUTH  L.  SCHWARTZ  is  a lesbian 
poet  and  AIDS  educator  who 
makes  her  home  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  a 1993  NEA  fellowship 
and  an  Astrea  Foundation  grant. 

MAUREEN  SEATON  is  the  author 
of  The  Sea  Among  the  Cupboards 
(New  Rivers  Press,  1992)  and  Fear 
of  Subways  (Eighth  Mountain  Press, 
1991). 

HUGH  SEIDMAN'S  most  recent 
book  is  People  Live,  They  Have  Lives 
(Miami  University  Press,  Oxford, 
OH).  He  lives  in  New  York  City. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


KENNY  FRIES  received  the  1991 
Gregory  Kolovakos  Award  for 
AIDS  Writing,  as  well  as  a Lambda 
Literary  Award  nomination,  for  his 
book  of  poems.  The  Healing 
Notebooks  (Open  Books,  1990). 

He  lives  in  Provincetown. 

KEVIN  WOLFF's  paintings  were 
included  in  the  1993  Biennial  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
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SUSAN  LYMAN.  1991.  "KNOT  " 
GRAPHITE  AND  OIL  ON  WOOD  PANEL 
I6”x8" 


HENRI  COLE 

THE  ROMAN  BATHS  AT  nTmES 

In  the  hall  of  mirrors  nobody  speaks. 

An  ember  smolders  before  hollowed  cheeks. 
Someone  empties  pockets,  loose  change  and  keys, 
into  a locker.  My  god,  forgive  me. 

Some  say  love,  disclosed,  repells  what  it  sees, 
yet  if  I touch  the  darkness,  it  touches  me. 

In  the  steamroom,  inconsolable  tears 
fall  against  us.  In  the  whirlpool,  my  arms, 
rowing  through  little  green  crests,  help  to  steer 
the  body,  riding  against  death.  Yet  what  harm 
is  there  in  us?  I swear  to  you,  my  friend, 
crossarmed  in  a bright  beach  towel,  turning  round 
to  see  my  face  in  lamplight,  that  eye,  ear 
and  skin,  good  things,  make  something  sweet  of  fear. 


Henri  Cole  is  the 
author  of  The  Zoo  Wheel 
of  Knowledge  (Knopf, 
1989).  A new  book.  The 
Look  of  Things,  is 
forthcoming.  He  is  the 
Briggs-Copeland 
lecturer  in  Poetry  at 
Harvard  this  year. 
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CYRUS  CASSELLS 


EVENING  LASTING  AS  LONG  AS  LIFE 

in  memory  of  four  friends 


The  force,  the  aureole 
Of  all  you  were 
Flooding  the  hospice, 

On  this  evening  lasting  as  long  as  life. 
Streaming  round  the  husk,  the  hollowed 
Dovecote  of  your  skin — 

/ am  not  disease  only, 

Hold  me  as  you  would  hold 
The  body  of  Christ — 

Everywhere  echoes; 

Words  spoken  in  chatterhappy  mischief. 
Words  spoken  in  dream-bitten  anger  and  grief 
That  we  will  never  grow  old  together: 
Brushstrokes,  hammerstrokes. 

The  uppermost  passion  to  be — 

It  was  a privilege 

To  wipe  away  your  sweat  and  ordure. 

To  talk  as  never  before. 

To  hush  the  ravings 

The  world  ranged  against  you  in  fear. 

The  great  aphrodisiac  of  the  earth — 

And  always  you  were  teaching  me 
The  time-at-hand: 

This  moment,  this  pain. 

This  marvel,  then  the  next — 

Now  you  join  the  many 
Men,  women  and  children, 

“A  generation  of  grass,” 

Gone  from  us 
In  the  plague  time. 

And  the  world  of  countinghouse  glitter. 

The  knockabout,  warring  world. 

Will  never  know  rest 
Or  rightness. 

Till  the  suffering  of  millions  is  quilted 
Into  a usable  splendor — 

On  this  evening  lasting  as  long  as  life. 

Let  me  dream  your  wick-thin  arms 
As  estuaries — brisk,  emboldened, 

Outspanning  the  distance  between 

The  life  we  imagined 

And  the  life  we  had  to  learn: 

The  pageant-sure  thrust  of  rivers 
To  the  sea. 

The  urge  and  clement  drift 
Into  the  calmest  lap. 

The  clear,  the  cradling  light 
Of  death. 


Cyrus  Cassells  is  the  author  of  two  books.  The  Mud  Actor  (Holt),  a 1982 
National  Poetry  Series  winner,  and  Soul  Make  a Path  Through  Shouting,  forth- 

from  Copper 
Canyon  He 
was  a 

Fellow  the 

Center 


TWO  MEN 

The  day  my  father  had  his  breakdown,  that  night, 

his  brother  got  in  bed  with  him.  He  was  like  a busted  little  boy, 

confused,  the  world  far  too  much,  he  begged  his  brother, 

whom  he’d  hated  half  his  life,  to  get  in  bed, 

to  hold  him  in  his  arms.  That's  what  my  uncle  did. 

Like  two  kids,  sleeping  at  the  farm. 

Underneath  the  spite,  there  was  something  else. 

They  were  lucky,  you  can  say  that.  Two  others 

I grew  up  with,  the  Tillman  boys,  despised  each  other  to  the  bone; 

they  missed  the  chance  to  change  when  the  older  one 

woke  up  dead  one  morning  in  a chair.  At  the  funeral 

the  leftover  brother  went  berserk,  cursed  the  dead  one 

in  the  ground;  everyone  was  kind  to  him,  they  understood. 

My  father  and  my  uncle  are  riding  out  their  age. 

One's  rich,  the  other  used  to  be,  now  he’s  poor. 

They  both  look  good,  white-haired  and  portly,  dressed  in  suits. 

They  take  drives  together,  into  the  countryside  where  they  were  bom. 

Their  father  used  them,  made  them  work  side  by  side, 

compete,  to  build  an  empire  out  of  dirt.  He  gave  them  just  enough 

to  make  them  stay.  But  you  won't  catch  them 

hating  him.  They  think  he  was  a king.  It’s  like  that 

for  some  who  get  beyond  the  worst.  They're  old, 

evening  soaks  the  fields,  there's  almost  nothing  left. 


Charlie  Smith’s  most  recent  collection  of 
poetry  is  The  Palms  (Norton).  Chimney  Rock, 
his  new  novel,  was  published  this  spring  by 
Henry  Holt.  He  was  a 1985-86  Writing 
Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 
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HOLES 


I ROY  F.  STAAB 

SITE  SCULPTURE  AT  THE  MOORS.  PROVINCETOWN 
REEDS  46"  X 45'  D X 12'  H 
AUGUST  12,  1992 
LASTED  THREE  WEEKS 
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SLflCK  HOLf 
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■ PETER  HUTCHINSON 
DRAWINGS,  1993 
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I DANIEL  RANALLI 

GREAT  ISLAND  WALKS.  WELLFLEET 

JULY  7-13,  1991 

PHOTO  INSTALATION  7'  X 3' 


ECSTATIC  GEBEROSITT 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  OLGA  BROUMAS 


by  Sarah  Randolph 


OLGA  BROUMAS  was  bom  in  Greece  and  grew  up  steeped  in  its  clear  light  and  troubled 
history.  From  that  experience  she  has  made  a poetry  where  light  and  pain  comingle,  or  more 
precisely,  pain  is  brought  into  the  light,  where  history,  both  personal  and  political,  can  release 
the  self  into  truth. 

“The  opposite  of  pleasure  is  not  pain,  but  complacency,”  Broumas  said  to  me  once.  Her  life 
and  her  work  have  followed  that  course,  moving  steadily  away  from  the  comfortable  into  a 
rich  complexity.  Her  poems  are  mercurial,  running  like  messengers  between  the  everyday  and 
the  sublime,  the  philosophical  and  the  intimate,  between  bliss  and  loss.  She  is  a poet  of  breath, 
inspiration,  sighs  and  panting — a poet  of  movement.  “Perpetual  motion,”  she  said  on  another 
occasion,  “is  the  way  to  keep  a constant  high,  which  is  another  word  for  ecstasy.”  And  the 
ecstatic  has  always  been  both  her  subject  and  her  method. 

Her  first  book,  published  in  Greece  when  she  was  18,  was  called  Restlessness.  Ten  years  later 
in  1977,  Beginning  with  0 was  selected  by  Stanley  Kunitz  for  the  Yale  Series  of  Younger  Poets, 
and  she  became  both  famous  and  notorious,  an  explicitly  lesbian  poet  blessed  by  the  academy. 
Later  she  would  write,  “I  believe  the  explicit  is  its  own  shield.  / The  godless  see  metaphors  / 
while  the  bom-again  daily  are  / to  dally  among  the  miracles.”  Since  Beginning  with  0 she  has 
published  steadily:  Soie  Sauvage  in  1980,  Pastoral  Jazz  in  1983,  Black  Holes,  Black  Stockings,  (a 
collaboration  with  Jane  Miller),  in  1985,  and  most  recently,  Perpetua  in  1989. 

During  that  time  Broumas  also  published  two  volumes  of  translations,  both  poetry  of  the 
Greek  Nobel  Laureate,  Odysseas  Elytis:  What  I Love  (1986),  and  The  Little  Mariner  (1988).  When 
she  came  to  the  United  States  and  decided  to  write  poetry  in  English,  Broumas  made  a bridge 
between  the  poetic  idioms  of  Greek  and  English  by  translating  for  herself  the  poems  of  W.S. 
Merwin  into  Greek,  and  the  poems  of  Elytis  into  English.  “The  poetry  of  Odysseas  Elytis  has 
been  a homeland  to  me  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,”  she  has  said.  Her  translations  are 
luminous,  with  a sensibility  that  is  distinctly  Greek,  both  in  impulse  and  execution. 

For  the  past  several  years  Broumas  has  been  working  with  poet  and  performance  artist  T. 
Begley.  They  collaborate  as  writers,  teachers,  and  bodywork  therapists.  Together  they  formed 
The  Singing  Bowl  in  1989,  through  which  they  give  expressive  “Body,  Sound  & Text” 
workshops  and  therapeutic  bodywork  sessions  that  incorporate  breathwork,  imaging,  and 
vocal  exploration.  They  recently  finished  Prayerftelds,  which  they  describe  as  “a  book  length 
poem  on  the  healing  light  that  accompanies  recovery  from  childhood  insult.”  They  are  also 
translating  a book  of  Elytis'  essays,  Op>en  Papers,  which  will  be  published  by  Gopper  Ganyon 
Press  in  the  fall  of  1993. 


Sarah  Randolph;  You  collaborated  with  jane 
Miller  on  Black  Holes,  Black  Stocking^.  That  was  a 
very  passionate  collaboration.  How  does  the 
work  you're  doing  now  with  Tucki  Begley 
seem  similar  or  different? 

Olga  Broumas:  I love  collaboration.  It's  that 
much  easier  to  get  the  ego  out  of  the  way. 
Everybody  has  a handwriting,  and  you  know 
how  handwriting  slants?  There's  nothing  you 
can  do,  you  have  a slant  to  your  handwriting. 
As  an  artist,  you  have  a slant,  whatever  your 
medium  is.  Even  if  that  slant  is  very  elegant 
and  calligraphic,  it  still  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  language,  or  of  the  medium.  You  can  take 
out  some  of  it  and  let  the  representation,  that 
which  you  are  making,  stand  without  your 
lean,  without  your  slant  on  it.  But  you  can 
only  do  it  partway,  because  part  of  your  slant 
you  can't  see.  It's  in  the  nature  of  things.  So  in 
a collaboration,  you  can  each  see  more  of  the 
others'  slant.  And  you  can  help  remove  it.  I've 
worked  in  collaboration  pretty  much  all  my 
life.  Even  the  first  part  oi  Beginning  with  0 was 
a collaboration  with  a painter,  Sandra  McKee — 
she  did  portraits,  and  I did  the  poems. 

SR:  In  Black  Holes  there  were  lines  I thought 
were  yours,  and  others  that  seemed  like  Jane's. 
Once  you  challenged  me  to  pick  out  your 
writing.  “Tissue,  tissue,  kiss  you,”  the  ending 
of  one  of  the  poems,  came  to  my  mind,  but 
you  said,  “No,  that  was  Jane.”  Did  you  delib- 
erately write  in  each  other's  voices? 

OB:  No,  we  never  imagined  we  were  arro- 
gant enough  to  try  and  do  that!  During  the 
time  we  wrote  Black  Holes  we  were  in  a 
foreign  country  and  the  two  of  us  were  the 


On  an  afternoon  in  mid-Febmary  I sat  at  the  back  of  an  Orleans  restaurant,  fiddling  with  my 
tape  recorder  and  its  tangle  of  microphone  and  headphone  when  Olga  walked  up  to  meet  me. 
The  style  of  her  hair— curly,  almost  reaching  her  shoulders— surprised  me;  I hadn't  seen  her 
in  a year.  She  sat  down,  but  in  a moment  was  up  again,  asking  the  waitress 
for  a different  table,  the  biggest  in  the  restaurant,  an  oval  in  the  chilly  front 
window.  “We'll  be  the  window  dressing,”  Olga  said  as  we  sat  down.  She 
wore  grey  greens,  the  colors  of  foggy  woods,  and  pulled  around  herself  a 
thick,  striped  cardigan— “my  blanket,”  she  said.  We  ordered  coffee  and,  to  be 
polite,  some  food  which  we  didn't  eat  much  of.  It  was  a Sunday  afternoon. 

The  restaurant  wasn't  crowded,  but  a large  family  in  the  front  room  was 
finishing  a late  brunch.  A clatter  of  forks,  belly  laughs  from  the  father,  and  shrieks  from  the 
children  mixed  with  pop  music  to  make  a thick  atmosphere  of  sound.  Through  it  all,  Olga's  soft 
voice  carried,  as  if  threading  its  way  through  a course  of  obstacles.  I leaned  towards  her  to  Esten, 
forgetting  my  notebook  and  its  Est  of  questions. 

As  we  began,  Olga  brought  out  thick  manuscripts  in  file  folders.  The  smaEer  contained  a 
multicolored  copy  of  Prayerftelds.  The  larger,  an  inch-and-a-half  thick  aE'eady,  was  a new 
coEaboration  that  she  and  Begley  are  both  working  on  at  a furious  pace,  sometimes  five  or  sbc 
poems  a day. 


only  people  we  each  spoke  English  with.  We 
talked  mostly  about  literature,  or  about  love, 
which  is  also  literature.  So  we  came  to  a kind 
of  cellular  agreement  about  language — 
we  became  dose  to  each  other's  idiom. 

SR:  How  did  you  work  together? 
OB:  Every  imaginable  way.  We  had 
three  rules,  write  only  in  the  other's 
presence,  don't  revise  after  the  end  of 
the  day,  and  don't  look  back  at  the 
work  already  done.  For  the  most  part 
we  wrote  separate  pieces  and  then  joined 
them,  or  wrote  alternating  lines.  Then,  in  the 
last  few  months  of  the  work,  we  went  to 
Greece  where  I spoke  the  language,  so  I was 
a bit  distracted  from  that  purity.  Suddenly  I 
was  in  an  environment  where  I could  under- 
stand everything,  which  was  tugging  at  me.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  we  chanced  upon 
the  technique  of  my  meditating  and  Jane 
sitting  very  close  to  me  and  writing  whatever 
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came  off  of  my  meditating.  The  remarkable 
thing  for  me  is  that  those  are  and  that  I cling 
to  as  mine. 

SR:  How  long  have  you  been  doing  this 
collaboration  with  Tucki? 

OB:  About  three  years  now.  In  a way  we 
started  right  away  when  we  got  together.  We 
made  document  into  which  we  both  contrib- 
uted things.  It  was  a private  noteboard  for 
fragments.  Then  about  a year-and-a-half  ago 
we  were  making  music,  and  in  that  making  of 
music,  language  began  to  occur.  We  recorded 
it,  and  when  we  played  it  back  we  both  found 
the  language  very  evocative.  One  day  I wrote 
it  down  and  we  had  our  first  text;  we  pro- 
ceeded from  there.  Tucki  generates  a lot  of 
fragments— three  to  12  lines— and  she  has  an 
enormously  beautiful  ear.  She  can  hear  so 
much!  We  buy  a record,  and  by  the  time  she’s 
heard  it  twice,  she  knows  as  much  about  it  as 
I do  after  six  months  of  listening  to  it  over  and 
over  again.  I have  such  regard  for  her  ear.  It 
informs  these  fragments.  They  are  so  poised 
on  the  edge  of  themselves,  so  precarious,  yet 
they  balance.  I think  of  them  as  lyrical  Calder 
mobiles.  I take  the  fragments  and  compose  a 
larger  piece  of  speech  with  them.  I write 
nothing.  1 contribute  no  words.  Except  some- 
times I misread!  (she  laughs.)  Then  we  work 
it  together  until  it  expresses  the  place  where 
our  souls  are  in  agreement.  It’s  a wonderful 
process. 

SR:  Is  that  how  the  book  Prayerfields  was 
made? 

OB:  Yes.  We  have  two  books  now, 

Prayerfields,  and  the  new  one  which  we’re 
working  on.  Your  Sacred  Idiot  With  Me.  There 
are  always  variations,  but  that  is  primarily 
how  we  work.  As  Merwin  said,  “a  poet  has 
nothing  to  say,  he  has  only  a manner  of 
speaking.”  This  process  allows  me  the  free- 
dom to  have  nothing  to  say.  Of  course,  the 
poems  have  plenty  to  say — they  are  poems 
about  ecstatic  generosity  and  its  place  in  the 
world.  So  they  have  a subject,  but  that’s  it,  I 
said  it.  But  that  subject  has  a manner  of 
speaking,  and  so  it  allows  me  to  go  on  speak- 
ing in  that  manner,  and  it  allows  Tucki  a 
tremendous  freedom  in  mining  her  area.  I 
can’t  speak  for  her,  but  I know  she’s  as  moved 
by  the  freedom  given  her  in  this  division  of 
labor  as  I am.  Tucki  and  I have  a deep  agree- 
ment about  the  necessity  to  embody  our  spiri- 
tuality. It  is  that  which  makes  both  of  us 
completely  willing  to  relinquish  our  personal 
ego  to  the  project,  to  the  voice. 

SR:  You’ve  also  been  doing  workshops  to- 
gether? 

OB:  Right.  In  1989  we  founded  The  Singing 


Bowl,  an  educational  hands-on  workplace  for 
women  in  progress.  We  do  individual  ses- 
sions, and  body,  sound,  and  text  weekend 
intensives.  I love  doing  those.  They’re  very 
small,  usually  four  women  and  two  of  us,  so 
the  student-teacher  ratio  is  intense.  We  start 
with  a couple  of  hours  of  movement,  breath- 
ing, and  energy  raising  exercises,  then  we  go 
from  that  into  vocal  work.  The  first  part  we 
do  together,  the  vocal  work  Tucki  does  with 
the  group  by  herself.  You  say  to  someone, 
“What  is  the  voice  of  courage?  Make  it — 
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make  it  for  ten  minutes.”  “If  your  childhood 
had  a voice,  what  would  that  voice  be?”  You 
begin  with  the  simplest  vocal  supposition, 
and  immediately  you’re  in  the  right  place. 
You  move  10  paces  to  the  right  and  14  to  the 
left,  and  you’re  in  completely  uncharted  ter- 
ritory. People  are  just  not  used  to  using  their 
ears.  We  do  that  for  two  hours,  something  to 
eat,  then  we  do  a writing  workshop  where 
work  is  generated  from  the  experience  of  the 
day  through  syntactical  and  grammatical 
armatures  that  I provide. 

SR:  Such  as? 

OB:  For  instance,  “Write  a sentence  that 
begins  in  your  fifth  year,  contains  four  verbs 
and  five  commas,  no  adjectives,  no  adverbs, 
has  the  form  of  a rainbow,  and  ends  in  your 
twenty-fifth  year  understanding  something 
about  loss.”  They’re  not  all  that  complex.  But 
what  happens  is  the  left  brain  gets  so  fartumult 
trying  to  keep  all  this  stuff  together,  and  obey 
it,  which  is  what  the  left  brain  wants  to  do — 
it  wants  to  command  and  obey,  like  a com- 
puter— that  the  right  brain  is  free  to  provide 
the  content.  After  you’ve  written  a sequence 
of,  say,  forty  of  these  “instructed  sentences” 
you’ve  created  a text  that  is  utterly  revealing, 
not  only  of  where  you  are,  but  also,  surpris- 
ingly, since  I’ve  given  the  same  rhetorical 


structure  to  each  person,  highly  idiomatic  in 
each  case.  Then  we  talk  about  that.  It’s  an 
amazing  experience,  and  it’s  based  on  the  fact 
that  people  have  been  working  all  day,  and 
will  work  again  the  next  day.  If  you  take  a 
group  cold  and  you  do  the  same  thing,  you’ll 
see  some  movement  in  the  language,  but  not 
near  as  much.  So  that’s  our  workshops,  and 
we’re  taking  them  on  the  road. 

SR:  Where  to? 

OB:  We’re  going  to  Naropa  in  Colorado  for 
a week  in  August.  We’re  going  to  Arizona  to 
do  some  workshops  at  the  Center  for  Expres- 
sive Art  and  Psychotherapy  in  the  desert.  And 
we’re  going  to  Los  Angeles  in  July  for  part  of 
the  Lesbian  Writers  Series.  We’ve  been  work- 
ing hard,  like  regular  workers.  We  get  up  at 
five,  and  we  are  at  our  computers  by  6:30. 
And  then  we  stop,  and  have  to  decompress, 
and  then  do  money-making  work. 

SR:  And  are  you  still  teaching  at  Brandeis? 
OB:  I’m  teaching  one  semester  a year,  in  the 
spring.  I’ve  never  worked  so  full  time  on  my 
art — I’m  basically  working  two-and-a-half 
full-time  jobs  right  now.  This  is  a tremendous 
strain. 

SR:  Periods  of  great  productivity  are  exciting, 
but  exhausting. 

OB:  1 don’t  think  we’ll  ever  live  a different 
way.  I don’t  see  an  end  to  this.  It  will  change. 
Certainly  in  the  last  few  weeks  we’ve  had  to 
come  to  terms  with  how  much  time  school  is 
taking  up,  we  can’t  go  at  the  same  pace. 

SR:  Do  you  see  yourself  writing  again  in  the 
way  that  you  used  to  write? 

OB:  I have  no  interest  in  writing  that  way.  I 
have  absolutely  no  interest.  I feel  so  much 
more  truthful,  and  accomplished,  and  close  to 
whatever  my  original  intent  ever  was...  and 
freed  of  my  own  axes. 

SR:  In  the  sense  of  “axes  to  grind”? 

OB:  Yes.  Certainly  the  small  ones.  I have  my 
large  axes:  how  to  speak  praise  in  a world 
that  is  difficult. 

SR:  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  central  knots 
of  Perpetua,  the  struggle  to  feel  praise,  to  feel 
joy. 

OB:  I was  extraordinarily  low  in  those  years. 
Sometimes  I can’t  bear  that  book,  because  it 
is  so  sad.  It  is  almost — not  quite,  but  almost — 
defeated  by  it’s  own  weight  of  sadness.  Even 
though  it  does  speak  of  whatever  flowery 
moments  it  could  pick  up-I  mean  literally 
flowers  in  the  vase  in  the  sickroom.  But  the 
new  work  I find — and  this  is  taking  nothing 
from  Tucki — more  Greek.  Our  first  connec- 
tion was  through  the  Greek. 
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SR:  Through  translating  Elytis? 

OB:  When  I first  met  her  she  had  been 
studying  Classical  Greek  at  Yale,  and  she  said 
to  me,  “I'm  working  on  this  text,  will  you  read 
it  for  me  into  a tape  recorder."  And  1 read  it  for 
her.  We're  able  to  understand  Greek  litera- 
ture. And  because  of  Elytis,  and  his  complete 
dedication  to  the  light,  to  the  justification  of 
light.  I think  his  great  slant,  his  great  ax,  has 
taken  us  under  itself.  I feel  very  gratified  in 
that. 

Let  me  show  you  one: 

(She  searches  through  the  thick  manuscript 
and  hands  me  a page,  printed  in  an  italic  font 
on  bright  orange  paper.) 

Karma 

Who  thought  we  specialized  forgot 
sickness  and  pain 

speedlip  the  guardian  angel  through 
a long  time  sudden  in  the  same  imagining 

large  plot  built  there  with  pale  light  to  my  eyes 

delineates  the  soul 

absurd  psychology  wearing  out 

no  form  but  to  land 
windowsill  I see  you  now 
I am  like  you 

SR:  When  you  read  with  Tucki,  do  the  two 
of  you  alternate? 

OB:  We've  only  given  a few  readings.  What 
excites  me  is  that  many  of  them  we  read 
twice.  We  conceive  of  the  reading  as  a perfor- 
mance. We  don't  talk  between  poems — we 
introduce  the  work,  and  then  we  do  the  work. 
The  poem  on  the  page  is  like  sheet  music.  I 
read  it  in  a very  horizontal  way — the  voice 
keeps  going  and  going  and  going,  doing  some 
little  gesture  at  the  end.  Tucki  hears  rock  and 
roll,  up  and  down,  with  a voice  that  rises  and 
falls,  trills,  and  bottoms.  She  moves  about. 
She  crouches.  Often  we'll  read  the  same  piece 
consecutively.  Then  I'll  read  a few  pieces, 
she'll  read  a few  pieces — it  becomes  a way  of 
seeing  how  plastic  language  can  be,  and  how 
the  same  melody  can  have  so  many  rendi- 
tions. The  poems  are  very  melodic.  They're 
highly  inflected  in  terms  of  their  beats.  Within 
that,  it's  like  I do  the  classical  rendition,  and 
she  does  the  high  jazz — way  beebop! 

SR:  You  said  you  felt  this  work  was  con- 
nected to  what  you  and  Tucki  are  doing  as 
healers. 


OB:  The  entire  effort  is  to  be  present,  to  be 
truthful,  and  to  use  language  as  a servant  to 
those  things.  Whether  I'm  teaching  at 
Brandeis,  or  whether  Tucki  and  I are  teaching 
together,  it’s  still  the  same  effort. 

SR:  You’ve  used  the  word  “shamanic”  in 
describing  some  of  the  work  you  do. 

OB:  We  do  deeply  intimate  work,  and  we 
manifest  that  work  through  intuition  as  much 
as  through  our  other  skills.  Sometimes  I'm 
working  on  someone  and  sounds  come  up  in 
me,  often  the  sounds  of  the  client's  upwelling 
emotion,  and  when  1 make  my  sound  that 
emotion  is  greatly  encouraged.  We  use  pos- 
ture and  movement  in  the  same  way. 
Nonverbal,  intuitive  acknowledgement  ac- 
celerates release.  All  of  a sudden  they’ll  laugh, 
or  weep.  Both  in  our  healing  work  with  people 
and  our  writing  we're  serving  a very  deep 
intuition.  We’re  willing  to  obey  the  various 
things  that  come  up.  If  you  like  the  ego,  you’ll 
say,  “1  can't  do  that!”  We're  training  ourselves 
to  not  listen  to  the  ego.  The  ego  is  the  servant 
of  the  soul,  not  the  other  way  around.  Many 
of  the  people  we  work  with  through  The 
Singing  Bowl  are  recovering  from  some  kind 
of  abuse.  We’re  trying  to  help  people  accept 
the  rawness  of  this  place.  Merwin  said,  “Po- 
etry is  one  inside  talking  to  another  inside.”  It 
seems  like  everything  we  do  is  poetry  now. 

SR:  I wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  question 
of  difficulty  in  poetry,  about  readership  and 
how  that  affects  the  kind  of  language  you  use. 

OB:  I encounter  this  question  a great  deal.  In 
fact,  a feminist  press  turned  down  Prayerfields 
on  the  basis  that  it  wasn’t  accessible.  We  have 
restrictions  in  the  language  arts  that  we  would 
find  completely  anachronistic  in  the  other 
arts.  We  expect  poetry  to  be  nothing  but 
representational,  with  an  occasional  flight 
into  lyricism.  Imagine  if  that's  all  we  ex- 
pected of  our  paintings,  of  our  visual  arts. 

SR:  The  art  world  accepts  abstraction  in  a 
way  that  the  poetry  world  doesn't,  but  even 
so,  for  many  people  outside  of  that  world  the 
question  is  not  resolved:  what  is  an  abstract 
painting?  what  is  the  point  of  abstract  paint- 
ing? 

OB:  But  more  people  have  abstract  paintings 
in  their  homes  than  they  have  poetry  that 
serves,  say,  the  spiritual  dimension,  that  re- 
quires you  to  slow  down  and  actually  read 
the  words,  rather  than  skim  them  and  get  the 
juice.  You  don't  really  read  representational 
writing,  you  skim  it.  It  allows  you  to.  So  if  you 
create  a body  of  writing  that  prevents  skim- 
ming, then  you’re  difficult.  But  it's  not  shame- 
ful to  create  a meditating  poem,  it's  not  shame- 
ful to  create  a poem  that  works  as  a mandala. 


Where  I presently  stand  my  heart  can  see 
peacock  overnight  then  morning  quail 
how  long 

the  sex  on  your  fingers 

even  when  the  hand  stopped  breathing 

I stand  in  the  dark 
like  photography  beaming 
the  fruit  measures  itself 
asking  with  my  hands 
yet  more  explicit 
word  with  god 


Two  from 

I Your  Sacred  Idiot  With  Me  | 
-Olga  Broumas  and  T.  Begley 
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You  look  at  it,  and  you  look  at  it  some  more, 
and  it  evokes  something.  It  is  an  evocative 
poem,  and  you  have  to  be  willing.  You  have 
to  be  willing  to  be  emotional,  and  you  have  to 
be  willing  to  not  be  comforted  by  the  story 
line. 

SR:  Wendell  Berry  has  said  that  the  point  of 
difficulty  is  to  introduce  hesitation. 

OB:  It's  not  like  you  introduce  difficulty. 
What  you  do  is  take  away  facility.  When 
you're  a poet  you  edit  all  the  little  connective 
gristle  from  the  narrative  text,  or  the  evoca- 
tive text,  or  the  epistolary  text:  the  that,  the 
thus,  the  however.  You  edit  it  out  so  you  see  the 
jewels  and  not  the  setting.  To  call  that  intro- 
ducing difficulty  is  to  accept  someone  else's 
language  for  it.  What  1 find  most  troublesome 
and  frightening  about  this  political  correct- 
ness in  the  world  of  letters,  especially  in  the 
feminist  or  gay  areas,  because  those  are  the 
areas  that  I'm  a part  of,  is  that  it  requires  you 
to  describe  your  innermost  reality — which  is 
what  poetry  is  to  me — in  the  banal  language 
of  the  oppressor.  When  you  write  in  a repre- 
sentational narrative  way,  even  if  you're  de- 
scribing practices  which  are  against  the  prac- 
tices of  the  dominant  culture,  just  the  fact  that 
you  are  accepting  its  grammar  and  its  syntax 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  is  going  to  violate  your 
intentions.  I believe  in  an  ethnic  language.  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  are  an  ethnos  of  one.  I do, 
I believe  this  very  fiercely.  And  that  ethnos 
that  we  are  has  a language.  Yes,  for  some 
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people  it's  extremely  narrative.  Bill  Stafford: 
he  just  rolls  out  of  bed  and  speaks,  and  he 
doesn't  have  to  take  anything  out.  Some  say 
he  does,  but  to  me,  here  is  this  being  who  has 
spent  his  life  rolling  out  of  bed  and  speak- 
ing— how  honorable.  Other  people,  like 
Michael  Burkhart,  or  Franz  Wright,  speak  in 
what  is  called  a difficult  language,  because 
they  live  in  a difficult  place  inside  themselves. 
How  else  would  they  speak?  I have  been 
trying  to  write  in  and  from  and  about  the 
place  of  ecstasy  since  I started  writing,  to 
incorporate  ecstasy — which  is  the  bursting 
through  borders,  the  enlivenment  of  the  imagi- 
nation— into  my  life  and  into  my  dealings 
with  others.  How  else  would  I speak? 

SR:  When  you  first  started  to  read  the  poems 
from  Pastoral  Jazz  they  surprised  an  audience 
accustomed  to  the  voice  of  Beginning  with  0. 
Beginning  with  0 had  its  own  difficulty,  or  its 
strangeness  of  speech,  but  in  Pastoral  Jazz 
there  was  much  less  of  that  narrative  scaf- 
folding. Later  you  seem  troubled  by  that  work. 

OB:  1 became  troubled  by  that  work  because 
of  the  very  personal  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written. 

SR:  In  order  to  read  those  poems  I had  to 
learn  to  spend  time  with  poetry  in  a com- 
pletely new  way.  I had  to  trust  that  meanings 
would  emerge  from  my  contemplation,  and 
they  did,  the  way  the  picture  begins  to  appear 
when  you're  developing  a photograph.  Pasto- 
ral Jazz  changed  the  way  I read  poetry. 

OB:  Thank  you.  What  distresses  me  about 
that  work  is  precisely  the  heaviness  of  its 
slant.  My  spirit  was  not  free,  for  many  rea- 
sons, including  the  fact  that  my  father  was  ill 
with  cancer  and  dying,  and  then  dead,  which 
had  terrible  emotional  repercussions.  When  I 
look  at  those  books,  that  and  Sole  Sauvage,  I 
see  what  I call  the  retractive.  I give  with  one 
hand,  and  I take  half  of  it  back  with  the  other. 
I couldn't  fully  execute  their  gesture.  That  is 
what  I feel  when  I read  those  books.  I’d  go  for 
four  lines,  and  then  I’d  have  to  come  back  to 
. . . Jane  put  it  very  well  in  one  of  her  poems — 
“the  chafing  of  what  is.”  (laughter)  In  the 
current  body  of  work,  there’s  very  little  chaf- 
ing. I feel  as  though  I've  worked  an  entire 
life — I've  been  writing  since  I was  a kid — and 
I feel  very  gratified  to  be  able  to  make  these 
poems  right  now.  And  to  be  able  to  share 
them  so  deeply  with  another  person.  To  be 
able  to  not  only  be  in  this  state,  but  to  be  in  this 
state  with,  and  to  truly  serve  poetry,  rather 
than  either  of  our  egos.  It's  a big  concept  in 
Greece  to  serve  your  art.  People  talk  about  it, 
even  casuaOy. 

SR:  I was  just  reading  about  Dylan  Thomas, 
a poet  with  an  ample  ego,  who  used  to,  when 


he  read,  spend  half  the  reading  reciting  other 
people’s  work.  It  was  talked  about  in  that 
context,  of  serving  the  art.  I would  be  inter- 
ested in  hearing  what  poetry  you’re  reading 
now. 

OB:  I’ve  been  reading  Louise  Gluck’s  Ararat, 
and  The  Wild  Iris.  I have  been  reading  Franz 
Wright's  Entry  in  an  Unknown  Hand,  which  is 
a masterpiece.  There  is  not  one  poem  in  that 
book  which  is  not  just  dropped  right  into  its 
setting,  without  any  glue.  I always  read 
Merwin,  I have  his  new  book  Travels.  I have 
Jorie  Graham  by  my  side.  Paul  Celan.  Jane 
Miller.  Jay  Wright.  And  then  an  enormous 
number  of  books  that  are  non-poetry — books 
about  climate,  books  about  the  stars,  books 
about  the  wind,  books  about  foreign  travels, 
books  about  how  sound  waves  work,  archi- 
tecture books.  I believe  in  very  broad-based 
reading.  It  keeps  me  real.  I tend  to  find  three 
or  four  poets  and  read  them.  I seem  to  be 
forgetting  one  very  important  one  . . . Denis 
Johnson’s  The  Veil. 

SR:  A beautiful  book! 

OB:  God!  He  has  the  most  muscular  lan- 
guage of  any  contemporary  poet,  almost 
muscle  bound  at  times,  but  gymnastically  so. 

SR:  And  you’ve  been  translating? 

OB:  Tucki  and  I are  finishing  the  Elytis 
essays.  We’re  sending  the  manuscript  to  the 
press  at  the  end  of  July,  and  it'll  be  out  next 
fall. 

SR:  Is  Elytis  still  writing? 

OB:  Yes,  he  just  sent  me  his  second  book  of 
essays,  which  is  called,  literally.  In  the  White, 
but  in  Greek  that  means  something  like  Carte 
Blanche.  I saw  him  when  we  were  there  in 
May.  He  was  wonderful.  He  is  with  the  love- 
liest young  woman  I have  ever  beheld.  She  is 
like  DeMilo  with  all  of  her  parts.  She  has  such 
modesty  on  her  face.  I don't  mean  shyness  or 
subservience — she's  not  at  all  either  of  those 
things — but  she  is  truly  modest  in  the  Ancient 
Greek  sense  of  the  word.  I am  so  full  of  joy 
that  the  person  he  created  has  come  to  be 
with  him  at  the  end  of  his  life.  It  was  the  most 
moving  thing  to  be  in  their  presence  for  two 
hours. 

Sarah  Randolph’s  poems  have  appeared  in 
American  Poetry  Review,  The  Iowa  Review, 
The  Quarterly,  and  The  Yellow  Silk  Anthol- 
ogy, as  well  as  in  Provincetown  Arts.  She  is 
an  editor  and  publisher  for  Cosmos  Press, 
and  host  of  the  poetry  and  writers  confer- 
ences on  the  WELL,  an  online  computer 
network  community. 
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'You  will  never  have  seen  the 
world  aright  'til  the  sea  itself 
floweth  in  your  veins,  'tii 
you  are  clothed  with  the 
heavens  and  crowned  with 
the  stars."  — traherne 


Schooner  Hindu 

Enjoy  an  exhilarating  sail  or  a sunset  cruise  around  Provincetown  Harbor 


Saliing  daily  from  'Town  Parking  Lot  ("The  Gas  Dock")  at  Town  Center 

Available  for  Private  Charter 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL:  487-3000  • FAX  487-3033 


L AWNB  O Y 


by  Paul  Lisicky 


from 

The  Jesus  Dreams 


THERE  WERE  THINGS  NOBODY  KNEW  ABOUT  ME.  They  didn’t  know  about  my  old  train  set 
in  my  bedroom,  complete  with  Cape  Cods,  hotels,  signal  crossings,  and  papier-mache  palms,  which  I tinkered  with 
until  the  ninth  grade,  then  smashed — to  my  uttermost  sorrow — after  a fight  with  my  father.  They  didn't  know  1 
could  recite  a handful  of  psalms,  the  13th,  the  23rd,  the  42nd,  and  the  53rd,  completely  by  heart.  They  didn’t  know 
about  my  love  for  the  paintings  of  Hieronymous  Bosch.  They  didn’t  know  about  my  deep  interest  in  Greek  myth, 
my  faith  in  the  shifting  weather,  my  fascination  with  Saturn  and  the  outer  planets.  They  didn’t  know  about  the 
day,  in  my  13th  year,  when  out  of  sheer  boredom,  I stitched  my  fingertips  together  with  needle  and  thread,  making 
an  intricate  basket  of  my  hand  and  giving  myself  a tremendous  infection.  Imagine.  They  all  thought  I was  a good- 
natured  kid,  upright  and  responsible,  generous  and  kind,  and  of  course  1 could  be  those  things  for  people,  but  there 
was  much  more  to  me  than  that,  a side  that  unnerved  even  myself,  and  this  side  included  William. 

William  the  pigeon-toed,  William  the  conquerer.  His  name,  though  banal,  even  after  five  years,  stHl  conjures 
up  an  otherworldly  thing:  not  a being  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  sweated  and  stank,  who  slept,  ate,  shat,  and  died, 
though  I should  have  known  better.  1 never  even  told  my  best  friend  Jane  about  him,  though  she  thought  she  knew 
me.  Well,  she  didn’t  know  me. 

I was  mowing  my  parents’  yard.  He  was  standing  between  the  joewood  and  the  carambola,  mopping  his 
tanned  forehead  with  a blue  rag.  He  was  watching  me,  hard,  and  I made  an  effort  not  to  notice.  He  had  to  be  as 
old  as  my  parents:  40, 42.  I’d  never  even  given  him  a thought.  I only  knew  the  following.  He  worked  the  camera 
for  Channel  7 News.  He  always  had  a gentle  greeting  for  my  folks  whenever  he  walked  his  Dobermans.  He  had 
the  most  profound  and  beautiful  travellers  tree  I’d  ever  seen  (like  me,  he  loved  plants).  And  that  was  it.  He  meant 
absolutely  nothing  to  me,  until  he  stepped  forward  and  I started  noticing:  jaw,  eyes,  hair,  smeO,  hands,  feet, 
mouth.  There  was  a kind  of  buzz  about  him,  a field  of  hissing  electricity  that  screwed  up  with  my  ions  and 
electrons.  I felt  myself  getting  hard.  1 thought:  you  dumb  fuck,  now  you’ve  really  gotten  yourself  into  trouble. 

“Lawnboy,”  he  said,  mocking  me.  “Lawnboy.” 

I pulled  back  on  the  lever.  The  motor  silenced.  “Is  there  a problem?”  I said,  with  some  irritation. 

The  hush  overwhelmed.  Above,  dry  palm  fronds  clattered  in  the  heat. 

“Can  1 help  you?” 

He  nodded,  shyly.  He  tucked  in  his  shirt,  a striped  Haitian  thing  patterned  with  yellow  parrots.  “My  place 
is  a mess.  Would  you  be  interested  in  cutting  my  lawn?” 

My  expression  dulled.  I reaaed  as  if  he’d  been  asking  to  tap  my  spine. 

“I’U  give  you  20  bucks.  Twenty  bucks,  an  hour  a week.  No  weeding  or  mulching.” 

1 frowned.  1 felt  simple,  my  tongue  swelling  fatly  in  my  mouth.  Befuddled.  I glanced  at  the  shocked  treetops 
and  saw  a sun  shivering  in  a glazed  sky.  When  I looked  back  at  him,  his  eyes,  blue  with  sprinklings  of  gold,  were 
watching  mine.  I thought  I detected  some  fear  in  them. 

“1  have  to  ask  my  parents,”  I announced. 
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I loped  through  the  side  door.  I crouched,  pressed  my  nose  right  down  into  the  quarry  tile  so  1 could  almost  breathe 
in  the  dust.  I was  17  years  old.  Of  course,  my  parents  didn't  need  to  know.  If  anything,  they’d  be  thrilled  that  1 was 
finally  getting  off  my  skinny  ass,  that  I’d  finally  stop  moping  around  the  house,  waiting  for  school  to  resume.  I stood, 
watching  the  second  hand  on  the  clock  make  three  complete  rotations.  I peered  through  the  slats  of  the  Bermuda 
shutter.  He  was  still  standing,  shifting  his  weight  from  foot  to  foot.  1 reached  into  my  pants,  gave  myself  a firm  and 
brutal  yank,  then  snorted.  When  I looked  down,  I noticed  the  trembling  of  my  hands. 

“What  did  they  say?” 

I bounded  down  the  steps.  I tried  to  seem  matter-of-fact,  reckless.  “They  said  fine.  Fine.  When  do  you  want  me 
to  start?” 

“Tomorrow.”  He  grinned,  his  shoulders  drawing  imperceptibly  backward.  “So  we  have  a deal  then.” 

“Deal.”  I extended  my  hand  to  him. 

But  he  didn’t  take  the  hand.  Instead,  he  placed  his  palm  flat  over  my  face,  then  pushed  up,  and  as  I started  the 
mower,  I decided  he  was  probably  the  creepiest,  most  disgusting  individual  I’d  ever  met  in  my  life. 


THAT  NIGHT  I LAY  IN  BED,  LISTENING  TO  THE  HOUSE.  Icemaker,  pool  motor,  air 
conditioner,  computer,  oven  cleaner.  Everything  but  voices.  It  was  the  fourth  day  in  a row  that  my  parents,  Ursula 
and  Sid,  hadn’t  spoken.  Typical.  I should  have  been  used  to  it,  but  their  silence  only  seemed  to  have  gotten  noisier, 
so  shrill  I pictured  it  punching  a hole,  the  size  of  a meteorite,  through  the  ceiling.  I couldn’t  be  safe  from  it,  not  outside, 
not  in  my  room.  I suspected  it  would  follow  me  everywhere,  even  after  their  deaths,  till  my  own  death.  I glanced 
at  the  digits  of  my  clock  radio.  10:04. 

They  shouldn’t  have  gotten  married,  the  idiots.  They  hated  each  other.  Anyone  could  see  it:  in  their  eyes,  in  their 
clipped  litde  mouths.  It  had  always  been  this  way.  Once,  seeing  intimations  of  these  same  expressions  in  their 
wedding  photos,  I thought  with  rehei—ah,  so  it  isn’t  my  doing.  Still,  it  maddened  me  that  they  kept  holding  on 
like  this.  They  never  dealt  with  anything.  The  same  way  they  couldn’t  deal  with  me.  I mean,  I didn’t  mince  or 
prance.  I didn’t  weave,  I didn’t  dot  my  “i’s”  with  circles  or  curlicues,  but  my  eminent  faggotry  should  have  been 
obvious  to  them.  Hello,  Ursula.  Hello,  Sid.  Knock,  knock.  Anybody  home? 

I fooled  with  my  armpit  hair.  I was  thinking  about  the  beach  trip  I’d  planned  with  Jane  tomorrow  when  I 
remembered  my  lawn  cutting  assignment.  I ground  my  teeth.  I thought  of  his  face:  the  mussed  up  brows,  the 
deeply  cut  eyes.  There  was  a smoky  smell  about  him,  as  if  he  were  burning  down  deep  from  inside. 

“So  where  are  you  going?”  Ursula  said  the  following  morning.  Her  voice  sounded  upbeat,  despite  the  goings- 
on  with  my  father.  At  least  she’d  gotten  herself  dressed  today. 

I stuffed  a banana  muffin  in  my  mouth.  “Beach.  I’m  going  with  Jane.  I’ll  be  back  before  dinner.” 

She  pressed  the  small  of  her  back  into  the  countertop.  She  held  her  thin,  pasty  arms  tighdy  over  her  chest. 
“You’re  not  going  to  the  beach,”  she  said  with  a knowing  grin. 

Crumbs  caught  in  my  throat.  Did  she  know?  She  couldn’t  know.  “Why  do  you  always  have  to  accuse  me? 
You  never  believe  what  I say.  You  always  think  I’m  plotting.  Mom.  I think  you  despise  me.” 

“Are  you  going  to  start  with  me  agam?  I made  a simple  psychic  assertion.  I know  you.  You’re  a lousy  liar. 
You  can’t  hide  a damn  thing  from  me.” 

“Oh  yeah?”  I laughed,  and  slammed  out  the  door. 

I stood  outside  William’s  at  8:54  A.M.  I was  early,  but  thought,  fuck  it:  I wanted  to  get  it  over  with.  The  door 
opened,  and  he  stood  there  in  a robe  patterned  with  marine  flags  and  mud  masque  on  his  face.  What  the  hell 
had  I been  thinking? 

“Lawnmower’s  in  the  garage,”  he  said  with  a husky  rasp. 

I pulled  up  on  the  door  handle.  The  mower  hunkered  beside  the  pool  chemicals — a nice  one  actually,  with 
pretty  green  paint  and  detachable  grasscatcher.  Unlike  our  lawnmower,  a piece  of  shit  which  was  constandy 
leaking  gas,  this  one  started  first  try. 

I bent  over,  stretched.  The  grass,  a high  quality  Floratam,  was  pleasandy  spongy.  I worked  up  and  down, 
sidestepping  sprinkler  heads,  guarding  the  tender  young  trunks  of  the  palms.  I started  making  up  a song.  I 
frequendy  made  up  songs  and  sang  them  aloud. 
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Lenny  the  Lusty  Lawnboy 

Cuts  the  yards  and  makes  them  sizzle 

Every  boy  who  sees  him  needs 

His  moisture-seeking  hard  love  missile. 

Sick  little  fuck.  I studied  the  sliding  windows  of  the  house  and  realized  1 wasn’t  going  to  screw  him.  1 didn't  know 
why  the  warped  idea  had  popped  into  my  head  anyway.  Once  again,  I'd  allowed  myself  to  get  all  worked  up  about 
someone  who  was  unavailable  to  me.  It  made  me  think  about  how  hard  it  was  to  know  people.  I used  to  think  that 
I knew  people,  that  I knew  what  hurt  and  bolstered  them,  but  I could  be  wrong.  For  instance,  I thought  I knew  my 
folks.  But  I knew  as  much  about  my  folks  as  I knew  about  mnning  a major  department  store.  So  I was  wrong  yet 
another  time.  1 looked  up  at  the  window  again.  He  was  just  a regular  fellow.  Lonely.  Dumb.  A little  fun. 

I finished  up  in  record  time,  43  minutes.  The  yard  was  smaller  than  I'd  expected.  I stepped  through  the  gate,  sat, 
and  took  in  the  reeking  trees:  flame  vine,  sapodilla,  poinciana,  satinleaf,  gumbo-limbo,  soursop,  wild  cinnamon.  My 
fingers  smelled  of  gasoline,  fertilizer.  The  lawn,  impossible  and  green  as  mouthwash,  glittered  in  the  morning  heat. 
Above  me,  the  sky  bubbled  and  hied. 

“Nice  tune,”  William  said,  stepping  outside. 

“What?” 

“I  said  I liked  your  song.” 

My  stomach  folded  in  on  itself.  “I  wasn’t  singing.” 

He  cuffed  the  top  of  my  head  and  laughed.  “Sure  you  weren't.  Do  you  want  to  come  inside  for  breakfast” 
My  words  came  out  sludgy,  like  juice  squeezed  horn  a heeze-damaged  orange.  I was  telling  him  that  it  was  time 
for  me  to  leave,  that  I needed  my  payment  please,  but  he  just  kept  scrutinizing,  as  if  he  were  certain  he  had  me.  He 
didn't  have  me.  I tasted  a hesh  filling  deep  in  the  comer  of  my  mouth.  Finally,  he  reached  into  his  rear  pocket  and 
puUed  out  three  10-doUar  bills. 

“But  this  is  10  dollars  too  much.” 

“Take  it.” 

“It’s  too  much.” 

“Just  take  it.” 

I shmgged.  For  some  reason,  I felt  myself  welcoming,  letting  down  the  defenses,  when  1 noticed  the  hactures 
of  light  in  his  eye.  I went  off.  I imagined  him  capable  of  all  sorts  of  things.  Hangings,  slayings,  snuff  films.  Whole 
freezers  filled  with  kidnapped  boys  in  body  bags  stacked  according  to  height,  weight,  race,  creed. 

“So  would  you  like  to  come  in?”  he  asked  again. 

“Sure,”  I said  dumbly,  and  followed. 


THERE  WAS  SOMETHING  ABOUT  ME,  something  disturbing  and  potentially  immature  in  my 
nature,  that  wanted  to  startle  people.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I was  essentially  unstartling  in  appearance.  I slumped 
through  the  corridors  of  my  school.  Coral  Gables  High,  a quiet,  mealy  kid  with  Dumbo-like  ears,  in  flannel  shirt, 
racking  up  B after  B,  even  though  I was  most  likely  a genius.  In  second  grade,  my  teacher,  Mrs.  Edge,  had  extracted 
me  from  the  class  and  said,  “You're  too  good  for  us.  I'm  going  to  recommend  to  the  principal  that  you  be  promoted 
to  third  grade.”  And  she  did  it,  easy  as  the  snap  of  a finger.  These  effortless  achievements  continued  until  my  13th 
year.  I’m  not  sure  what  happened  after  that. 

We  were  sitting  at  the  kitchen  counter.  He  was  telling  me  about  his  ex-wife,  Loma,  his  daughter  Poppy  at 
Rollins  College.  He  was  telling  me  about  his  years  in  the  Episcopal  seminary,  his  preparations  for  the  priesthood. 
I was  bored  out  of  my  skull.  I tried  to  pay  attention,  but  couldn't.  The  same  image  kept  drifting  across  my  tired 
eyelids:  a hole  in  the  clouds,  tom  like  a bullet  wound,  with  the  sky  on  fire  behind  it. 

Then  I thought  about  Jane.  We  were  supposed  to  have  gone  to  the  beach.  She  had  to  be  pissed  by  now.  Or 
worried.  She  was  always  worried  about  me.  Sometimes  she  told  me  that  if  I wasn't  careful,  I’d  be  one  of  those 
people  you  read  about  in  papers,  carved  up  like  a Christmas  turkey,  decapitated,  lying  armless  or  legless  in  a ditch. 
It  made  me  laugh.  She  could  think  what  she  wanted.  But  I knew  I was  safe.  Something  somewhere  was  watching, 
keeping  me.  God.  An  angel.  I didn’t  know.  I could  walk  through  fire,  I could  thrive  through  sickness,  I could  pass 
through  the  harshest  danger  and  come  out  alive,  because  I was  graced,  blessed. 
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I looked  up.  William  was  smiling.  “You  haven’t  listened  to  a word  1 said.” 

“What?” 

“Tell  me  about  yourself.  How's  school?” 

1 shrugged.  I wasn’t  going  to  give  in  to  him.  He  thought  he  had  something.  He  thought  I was  innocent,  powerless,  that 
1 was  going  to  lie  down  and  take  it.  He  was  wrong.  I pictured  him,  lying  on  his  stomach  within  a warm  dark  cave.  A bowl 
fuO  of  liquid  beside  his  head.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  lift  the  bowl  in  his  moment  of  peace  and  kill  him. 

We  were  in  his  room.  He  sat  on  the  bed  while  1 swayed  above  him.  He  unzipped  my  pants  and  felt  for  my  dick — a hard, 
red,  glistening  muscle.  He  gripped  it,  cranked  it  around.  “Beautiful,”  he  rasped,  gazing  up  into  my  face. 

He  took  me  all  the  way  into  his  mouth.  It  wasn’t  like  I’d  expected.  I mean.  I’d  fooled  around  before,  but  it  wasn’t  serious 
sex — not  in  bed  or  anything — and  this,  I supposed,  was  serious  sex.  I wasn’t  particularly  excited.  Maybe  I was  bored,  even 
disgusted.  I concentrated  on  the  motions,  trying  to  pinpoint  the  smells  in  the  room.  I thought:  bleach,  weeds,  sweat,  funk, 
hair. 

“Good?”  he  asked,  taking  a breather. 

“Yeah.” 

We  continued.  We  rolled  around  on  the  bed,  chewing  and  pulling,  when  a thought,  a full  sentence,  occurred  to  me:  He 
is  getting  younger,  while  I am  getting  older.  I didn’t  know  what  it  meant,  but  it  spooked  the  hell  out  of  me.  I thrust  out  my  leg, 
kicked  over  the  lamp  in  a brief  flurry  of  sparks,  then  rolled  him  over  on  his  back,  even  though  he  was  the  stronger.  I hiked 
his  muscled  legs  onto  my  shoulders,  and  to  his  fear  and  to  my  astonishment  started  fucking  the  daylights  out  of  him. 

“That’s  it,”  he  muttered.  “Fuck  your  old  man,  boy.  Go  boy.  That’s  it.  Keep  fucking  your  daddy.” 

“Shut  up,”  I whispered.  “Just  please  shut  the  hell  up.” 

A thin  cord  of  electricity  arced  and  quavered  up  my  spine.  I realized:  this  is  what  I’d  always  wanted.  All  at  once  I 
departed  from  myself,  turning  above  the  bed  like  a huge  ticking  wheel,  watching  us  pushing  against  each  other.  My  breath 
was  sticking  in  my  throat.  I leaned  down  and  kissed  the  harsh  sandpaper  of  his  face.  I returned  to  myself,  felt  him  clenching 
and  relaxing  around  me,  then  pulled  out,  coming  across  his  heaving  stomach  in  sbc  steaming  jets. 

I stood  before  the  bathroom  mirror.  I stuck  a coated  finger  in  my  mouth,  pushing  it  around  my  gums,  feeding  myself. 

My  body  felt  new:  the  blood  enriching  my  face,  the  muscles  sharper  as  if  dug  by  fine  tools.  I had  something.  I had  a power 
all  along  and  hadn’t  even  known  it. 

But  when  I walked  into  his  bedroom,  I was  only  the  mealy  high  school  boy  again.  I eased  under  the  covers,  punching 
him  softly  on  his  broad  freckled  back,  waiting  for  encouragement,  or  something  returned,  but  he  only  swung  away  and 
rolled  on  some  basketball  socks  with  holes  in  them.  His  head  appeared  to  be  swimonning  with  thoughts.  His  Dobermans 
jumped  up  on  the  bed,  panting,  licking  at  my  bare  skin. 

“Get  dressed,  kiddo,”  he  said.  “Your  parents  are  going  to  be  worried.” 

“Gan’t  we  do  it  again?”  I said,  pointing  to  my  fresh  hard-on. 

“No,  that’s  enough  for  me,”  he  laughed  softly.  “Get  dressed.  It’s  time  for  you  to  go.” 

“You  sure?” 

He  nodded. 

So  that’s  it,  I thought.  That’s  what  you  do.  I picked  up  my  clothes  from  the  sweaty  pile  on  the  floor.  He  kissed  me 
dryly  on  the  mouth.  I left.  On  the  way  home  I kept  repeating:  1 went  to  the  beach.  1 went  to  the  big  beach  with  my  friend 
Jane  and  saw  f^alms  and  sand  and  girls  carrying  buckets  full  of  tuliy>  shells.  I took  a swim  and  ate  a snow  cone. 


AND  THAT  WAS  HOW  IT  STARTED.  Once  a week,  I went  to  William’s  house,  mowed  the  lawn, 
weeded  the  garden,  and  fucked.  I gradually  began  to  understand  him,  his  silences  and  quirks,  how  he  couldn't  stand 
when  I nicked  the  flesh  of  the  century  plant  or  splashed  gas  near  the  birdfeeders.  I learned  when  to  talk,  I learned 
when  to  be  quiet.  I also  learned  not  to  be  resentful  whenever  he  ignored  me  afterwards.  We  had  a pattern.  We  knew 
exactly  what  to  expect  from  one  another.  No  hurts,  no  disappointments.  Not  much  talking.  Sometimes,  if  we 
finished  up  early,  he’d  take  me  to  the  Speedboat  Restaurant  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  I’d  order  exactly  what  I wanted: 
hamburger,  salad,  fries,  dessert,  soft  drink.  We  might  have  been  any  other  father  and  son.  No  one  suspected  a thing. 

One  afternoon,  I saw  both  of  my  parents  sitting  across  from  each  other  in  the  living  room,  silent.  It  was  unlike 
them  to  be  together  in  the  same  roon.  I couldn’t  tell  whether  I was  grateful  or  frightened.  Then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  one  of  them,  most  likely  my  father,  had  cancer. 
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“Sit  down,”  my  father  said  grimly. 

“I  am.” 

My  eyes  drifted  to  the  baseboard  heaters.  It  was  a murky  afternoon,  threatening  rain,  and  Ursula  flipped  on  the 
lamp,  which  depressed  me.  Lamps  are  for  night,  I wanted  to  say.  Their  silence  somehow  amplified  things;  the  clicking 
of  a palmetto  beede,  the  pressure  of  the  palms  against  the  window  glass.  A stray  nerve  kept  pulsing  in  the  small  of 
my  back.  I knew  what  was  coming.  I wanted  to  pick  up  and  run  out  of  there. 

My  mother  finally  sat  forward  on  the  sofa.  “You've  been  spending  a lot  of  time  away  from  us.” 

Silence  from  Sid.  He  slouched  low  in  his  seat,  curled  the  edge  of  his  hand  over  his  brow. 

I nodded  solemnly.  “You  want  me  to  help  out  more?” 

My  mom  nodded,  then  wagged  her  head.  “I’m  surprised.” 

I smiled,  because  I couldn’t  contain  it  any  longer,  but  neither  of  them  smiled  back.  “I  don’t  understand.” 
“People  are  talking.” 

“Huh?” 

She  whispered,  “Why  are  you  spending  so  much  time  with  that  man?” 

I raised  my  chin.  Always  what  the  neighbors  thought.  Who  the  hell  cared  what  the  neighbors  thought?  “So  what?” 
My  father  sprang  to  attention.  “Don’t  talk  to  her  like  that.  That’s  your  mother.” 

My  eyes  smarted.  Did  I know  them?  All  my  life  I’d  come  and  gone  as  I pleased.  All  my  life  I’d  taken  care  of  myself. 
Even  when  I was  younger  they’d  never  asked  for  report  cards,  never  taken  an  interest  in  my  hobbies  or  projects.  I 
was  the  kind  of  five-year  old  you  saw  circling  the  shopping  center  parking  lot  on  his  bicycle,  dodging  cars,  bewildering 
the  parents,  years  before  the  other  kids.  And  I wasn’t  complaining,  okay?  But  there  seemed  to  be  a tacit  agreement 
here.  The  agreement  being  that  they  completely  stay  out  of  my  business. 

“What’s  this  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Parsons?”  I stood  up  now. 

“You  sit  down,”  my  father  demanded. 

I didn’t  sit.  They’d  never  talked  to  me  this  way  before. 

“Do  you  see  how  he  listens?”  my  father  said  to  my  mother. 

She  ignored  the  remark.  Her  lips  hovered  over  the  rim  of  her  cup.  It  seemed  that  I’d  frightened  her.  “What  have 
you  been  doing  with  that  man,  dear?”  she  asked  shyly. 

Dear.  The  word  seemed  to  be  misplaced  in  this  context.  “Nothing." 

“You  better  not  be,”  my  father  said  quietly. 

My  mother  reached  into  her  sundress  pocket  and  showed  me  a piece  of  wadded-up  paper.  The  printing  was 
mine.  I’d  covered  the  entire  page  with  the  same  phrase,  in  columns,  using  the  tiniest  of  letters.  / love  to  fuck  I love  to 
fuck  I love  to  fuck  I love  to  fuck 

“I  found  this  in  your  notebook.  I know  I shouldn’t  have  gone  through  your  things.  I know  it  was  wrong,  but  when 
you  started  withdrawing,  I didn’t  know  what  else  to  do.” 

That  wasn’t  tme.  1 wasn’t  withdrawing  from  anyone.  “You  had  no  right.  Mom.” 

“Have  you  been  sleeping  with  that  maa^” 

“No.  What  makes  you  keep  asking  these  stupid  things?” 

She  nibbled  at  the  comer  of  her  mouth.  She  recognized  something.  “We’re  having  that  bastard  arrested.” 
“Don’t  talk  about  him  that  way.” 

That  did  it.  My  father  went  for  my  arm.  He  didn’t  punch  me;  he  didn’t  do  what  any  regular  father  would  do. 
Instead,  he  drew  me  to  him,  somehow  rolled  me  over  his  knee  like  a puppet,  and — get  this — started  spanking  my 
clothed  butt.  I was  17  years  old.  It  was  such  a comic  thing  that  I let  him  do  it  until  he  eventually  filled  with  shame. 
I stood  up.  “Happy,  buddy  boy?” 

I laughed  all  the  way  up  to  my  room.  When  I lay  face  down  on  my  bed,  minutes  later,  1 was  still  laughing.  Fools. 
I took  breaths,  many  deep  breaths,  breathing,  breathing,  calming  myself  down,  then  reached  for  a pen,  a red 
ballpoint,  and  started  punching  it  in  and  out  of  my  right  palm,  deft  and  precise  as  a sewing  machine,  until  I was 
looking  down  at  a smear,  a little  red  star  on  my  hand.  It  was  beautiful  to  see.  The  house  stilled,  and  I fell  fast  asleep 
holding  my  beating  hand  to  my  face. 
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I WISHED  I HAD  HAD  MORE  COURAGE.  I wished  I had  held  onto  my  anger,  letting  it  fuel  me,  giving  me 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  supersonic,  but  in  the  weeks  that  passed,  something  happened,  and  1 learned  that  1 was  nothing 
more  than  a coward,  at  best  a weakling.  1 could  no  longer  deal  with  their  scmtiny,  their  questions  and  assumptions,  their  empty 
and  implacable  faces.  They  kept  looking  at-me  as  if  I'd  crossed  a bridge  over  a steaming  fjord,  and  I'd  from  then  on  be  a stranger 
to  them.  What  they  did  was  rob  my  history  from  me.  1 became  flat,  an  outline,  a thing  without  heft  or  dimension.  One 
afternoon,  coming  home  from  school,  I overheard  my  father  instructing  his  lawyer,  Sam  DeSears,  to  remove  my  name  from 
his  will.  I didn't  give  a fuck  about  his  money.  But  it  startled  me,  like  an  unsuspecting  punch  in  the  neck.  I'd  thought  they'd 
get  over  it  after  a while,  that  we'd  go  on  and  be  the  family  we  always  were,  fixed  in  our  silences  and  resentments . 1 hated  myself 
for  the  poverty  of  my  spirit,  for  needing  their  love,  hungering  for  it  like  the  worst  kind  of  food. 

So  what  I did  was  this:  I denied.  1 convinced  myself  it  was  okay  to  play  their  game  for  a while.  I only  had  one  more  year 
of  school,  then  I'd  get  out,  hungry  and  loosed  upon  the  world.  What  followed  was  the  worst  four-month  period  of  my  life. 

I had  no  idea  how  lulling  and  easy  it  was  to  hate  oneself.  I watched  my  soul  shrink  then  shimmer  to  a tiny  point. 

I stopped  picking  up  the  phone,  stopped  answering  the  door.  I even  shirked  my  gardening  duties,  and  I imagined  William's 
lawn  had  grown  mangy  and  foul  without  me.  I didn't  even  pass  his  house.  On  my  way  somewhere.  I'd  take  the  long  route, 
around  the  park,  through  the  college  gates,  just  so  I wouldn't  bump  into  him.  I lived  m great  fear  of  bumping  into  him,  at 
the  drug  store,  at  the  motor  vehicle  registry,  of  seeing  the  worn  out  expression  on  his  face:  Why  have  you  done  this? 

I devoted  myself  to  becoming  a better  child.  I helped  with  the  garbage,  manicured  the  hedges.  I'd  even  scrubbed  the  mold 
from  the  side  of  the  house,  something  that  should  have  been  done  years  ago.  I made  it  quite  clear,  without  saying  it,  that 
I no  longer  had  anything  to  do  with  William,  or  with  people,  for  that  matter.  My  parents  started  treating  me  better.  They 
actually  talked  with  me,  asked  my  opinions,  discussed  current  events.  They'd  finally  gotten  their  old  son  back,  whoever 
that  was,  and  he  was  gradually  becoming  an  exemplary  young  man. 

But  they  didn't  recognize  the  signposts  of  bitterness.  For  some  reason,  I wanted  all  people  to  know  how  much  I hated 
them.  I wanted  to  tell  them  I can  play  your  games,  I could  live  your  lies,  and  it's  easy.  I did  it  by  making  them  like  me. 

I began  studying  all  night  long.  I began  getting  perfect  grades,  throwing  off  the  curve  for  the  entire  class.  My  teachers  were 
amazed  by  me.  Princeton,  Stanford,  Cornell,  Swarthmore,  Yale,  Michigan-aU  of  them  wanted  me  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

I kept  on  going.  I was  giving  myself  up  to  the  powers.  I swam,  I ran,  I beat  off  constandy,  sometimes  so  much  that  it  hurt 
to  touch  it,  that  it  stung  to  pee,  then  I even  stopped  doing  that.  I was  burning,  I was  a saint,  I was  purifying  myself  in  these 
blaring  fires.  Often  at  night  a dream  would  come  to  me,  and  I'd  force  the  dream,  force  myself  to  watch  it,  though  it  made 
me  sick.  I'd  be  standing  over  my  young  self,  the  sweet,  boyish,  optimistic  self,  punching  his  face  until  his  mouth  fell  open. 

We  were  eating  dinner  one  Saturday  night.  My  mother  stepped  out,  then  back  in  the  kitchen  holding  a cake  rimmed 
with  candles.  My  father  handed  a wrapped  present  to  me.  Then  I realized  it  was  my  birthday.  I'd  completely  forgotten 
my  birthday. 

“We're  so  proud  of  you,  Evan,”  my  mother  said  blankly.  “You're  doing  everything  right.” 

My  father  added:  “I'm  so  glad  you've  changed.” 

I nodded,  smiled.  I unwrapped  my  present  and  stared  at  the  watch  in  the  box.  It  meant  nothing  to  me.  I should  have 
broken  it  right  in  front  of  their  needy  eyes. 

“Thank  you,”  I said  humbly,  and  kissed  them.  Their  foreheads  were  dry.  I might  have  been  kissing  the  foreheads 
of  the  dead. 

Months  passed.  My  friend  Jane  and  I were  walking  along  the  bayfront.  A new  high-rise  was  being  thrown  up  in 
record  time  and  we  watched  the  constmction  workers  in  their  orange  hard  hats  scurrying  up  and  down  the  open 
planks.  I'd  just  been  given  a full  scholarship  to  Princeton  and  I suppose  we  were  celebrating  that  meager  fact.  I hadn't 
even  talked  to  Jane  in  over  seven,  eight  weeks.  Somehow  I'd  learned  to  live  without  her  in  my  life. 

“Are  you  sure  you're  okay?”  she  said  out  of  nowhere. 

“Well  that's  a non-sequitur.” 

“I'm  serious.  Are  you  sure  you're  okay?” 

"Of  course  I'm  okay.  I've  never  been  better  in  my  Efe.” 

A green-eyed  man  with  black  hair  jogged  by  us.  He  looked  me  up  and  down,  grinned,  then  kept  going. 

“Did  you  see  that?”  Jane  said  warmly.  “Did  you  see  the  way  he  looked  at  you?” 

“Faggot,”  I muttered,  and  walked  ahead  of  her. 

"Heyl"  Something  wet  bounced  and  spread  across  my  back.  “That  doesn't  sound  like  you.  He  was  exacdy  your 
type.  Have  you  been  doing  acid  agairP” 

“I'm  not  taking  drugs,  Jane.” 
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She  annoyed  me  terribly.  First  her  judgment,  then  her  rancor.  I watched  the  people  walking  by  us.  1 watched  their 
stupid,  simpering,  self-satisfied  faces  and  threw  a mental  message  to  each  one.  Fuck  you. . . Fuck  you. . . Fuck  you 

“You're  changing,”  she  said  quietly. 

She  sat  down  on  a slatted  bench.  “Y ou  used  to  be  so  much  fun.  You  used  to  have  such  an  amazing  sense  of  humor.” 

“What  sense  of  humor.  1 was  never  funny.” 

“Yes  you  were.  And  we  always  talked  when  things  got  bad.  We  buoyed  each  other.”  She  folded  her  arms  over 
her  chest,  frowned.  She  didn't  talk  for  a while.  “Fucker,”  she  mumbled. 

"Fucker?" 

“You  heard  what  1 said.” 

“Keep  talking  like  that  and  I'm  going  to  leave  you  right  here.” 

“So  leave.” 

It  came  as  unexpectedly  as  a fish  in  a flooded  street  gutter.  I glanced  to  my  right  and  saw  William  sitting  in  his 
parked  car,  with  newspaper  and  coffee  cup.  I didn't  think  he  was  looking  at  me.  He  was  simply  another  downtown 
worker  spending  his  break  in  his  car.  The  intensity  of  my  argument  with  Jane  diminished.  I wasn't  scared  or  sick 
or  excited.  I'd  known  this  moment  would  come,  but  I never  thought  it  would  be  so  dull.  My  vision  v/ent  mnny;  my 
words  sounded  stupid  in  my  mouth.  1 might  have  been  sitting  on  the  muck  bottom  of  the  bay.  I glanced  again,  the 
car  was  gone,  and  I was  afraid. 

Why  the  hell  couldn't  I have  said  hello? 

“Are  you  sure  you're  okay?”  Jane  said  finally,  mbbing  the  back  of  my  head. 

“I  guess,”  I said,  and  then  we  went  home. 


I COULDN’T  SLEEP.  I felt  something  simmering  in  my  body,  a slow  cooking,  spreading  up  through  the 
stem  of  my  torso,  then  prickling,  exploding  in  my  throat  like  salad  oil.  I wanted  to  molt,  I wanted  to  cut  away  the 
baggage  of  my  skin.  I kicked  the  wet  covers  off  the  bed,  threw  on  some  clothes,  and  I was  out  of  there.  I was  going 
to  walk  it  off.  I was  walking  through  developments,  through  people's  backyards  in  the  dark,  over  culverts,  canals, 
swamps,  berms,  retention  basins.  Hours  had  passed.  I passed  airport  runways  with  their  raucous  blue  lights, 
sanitation  plants  gleaming  and  vast  as  cities,  signs  fizzing  and  sparking,  arrows  pointing  in  all  directions.  Two 
towns  over,  the  boat  factory  was  working  overtime,  and  the  junky  hot  smell  of  plastic  lingered  in  the  atmosphere. 
A storm  threatened  from  the  Everglades,  then  receded,  pushing  the  night  humidity  even  higher.  I took  off  my  shirt 
and  roped  it  around  my  waist.  I decided  to  walk  and  walk,  possibly  to  the  Keys,  possibly  to  the  Card  Sound  Bridge, 
until  I finally  got  rid  of  this  feeling. 

Hours  later  I was  standing  in  William's  front  yard.  I expected  the  lawn  to  be  overgrown,  mined,  bits  of  scale 
and  doUarweed  eating  at  the  turf,  but  no.  It  looked  even  better  than  before.  Moist,  lush.  I knew  it:  William  had 
found  another  lawnboy.  I had  lost  him  for  good.  I fumbled  for  some  broken  shells  and  started  tossing  them,  one 
after  another,  at  the  glass  of  the  window:  ping  ping  ping  ping 

Was  there  anyone  else  at  that  moment  who  knew  the  pressure  and  potential  of  changing  everything?  I raised 
my  hand  and  linked  myself  up  with  him,  the  longing,  imaginary  one,  then  pressed  forward,  my  fingertip  upon 
the  doorbell,  standing  on  William's  front  porch,  waiting. 

Paul  Lisicky  was  a Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  1991-92  and  1992-93.  He  recently  completed  his  first 
novel,  Bad  Florida,  and  is  now  working  on  his  second.  The 
Jesus  Dreams.  His  awards  include  NEA,  Michener,  and 
Henfield  feDowships. 
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W„ 


fillis  received  a General  Discharge  from  the  Navy  in  January,  right  after  the  New  Year.  When  he  packed  his  clothing  and 
collected  his  possessions,  he  discovered  that  someone  had  stolen  a laminated  photograph  of  his  mother.  The  snapshot  was  sealed 
in  a flexible  magnetic  binding  that  adhered  to  metal  surfaces.  He  kept  the  photograph  during  his  hitch,  moving  it  with  him  at 
every  transfer.  Willis  shared  the  picture  with  the  other  seamen  recruits,  displaying  it  in  areas  of  high  visibility,  on  well-lighted 
corkboards  beside  official  notices  and  movie  fliers,  attaching  it  to  door  frames,  pipes,  file  cases,  latrine  mirrors.  He  carried  it 
around  base  with  him.  His  mother  was  beautiful.  The  men  liked  it. 

She  was  of  Cuban  descent  and  had  been  runner-up  to  Miss  Jacksonville  in  1966.  The  photograph  showed  her  standing  in  line 
in  a sarong-type  bathing  suit,  tropic  island  style,  her  satin  sash  drawn  in  a taut,  evocative  diagonal  line  from  her  right  shoulder 
to  her  left  hip,  her  pelvis  glorified  by  the  shiny  strip.  Her  deep  hair  framed  her  pretty  face.  Willis  had  the  same  blue-black  hair 
which  made  other  brunettes  look  coppery.  His  hair  was  rich  as  ink  without  a touch  of  sorrel  in  it.  He  had  his  father’s  sharp  features, 
his  English  blood  which  gave  Willis  a fair  complexion,  porcelain  beige  with  shadows  around  his  eyes  where  veins  rested  too  close 
to  the  surface.  His  pale  skin  and  dark  Latin  crown  gave  him  a dramatic  appearance.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  made  his  peers 
feel  a silent  challenge;  Willis  was  handsome  with  an  accentuated  foreign  look  which  suggested  his  beauty’s  inherent  secrecies. 

The  photo  of  his  mother  showed  a young  woman  standing  alone,  her  back  straight,  her  shoulders  squared.  Her  face  was  lifted 
slightly  as  if  she  was  seeking  a face  in  the  distance.  She  had  the  swept-away  look  of  someone  standing  at  the  bow  of  a 
transatlantic  vessel  at  the  exact  moment  before  land  is  sighted.  Huddled  behind  her  was  a group  of  shiny-suited  hopefuls  on 
a high  platform.  The  platform  was  draped  with  a pleated  cloth  which  had  oversized  fringe  along  the  hem.  There  must  have 
been  a strong  wind  because  the  fringe  was  lifted  or  flattened  against  the  rough  boards  of  the  stage.  The  fringe  had  an  upsetting 
affect  on  Willis-its  arrested  movement,  its  slightly  vulgar  density  and  tousled  edges.  One  or  two  of  the  contestants  looked 
worried  about  their  hairstyles  and  kept  their  fingertips  pressed  to  their  temples  to  hold  the  curls  down.  Willis’s  mother, 
Wydette,  looked  composed,  letting  her  locks  ascend  in  horizontal,  weightless  tiers.  Her  lips  were  frozen,  slightly  parted  in 
a moment  of  anticipation.  It  was  a self-absorbed  expectancy.  It  looked  as  if  her  soul,  itself,  waited  upon  a signal  to  flower. 
The  small  orchestra,  arranged  beneath  the  stage,  seemed  ready  to  begin  a melancholy  dirge  for  virgin  desire.  Willis  thought 
his  mother’s  lips  were  parted  in  a word,  as  if  she  had  just  pronounced  a word  and  released  it.  The  word,  of  course,  was  ME. 
Choose  ME. 

Sometimes,  he  was  certain  she  must  be  telling  him,  SAVE  me.  It  was  cruel  that  his  mother’s  panicked  words  became  her 
one  eternal  remark.  Since  her  death,  the  picture  of  his  mother  in  her  youth  maintained  all  its  original  potency.  The  picture 
actually  increased  and  condensed  the  force  of  its  spell  just  as  a tiny  snip  of  cloth,  stolen  from  a religious  shroud,  becomes 
more  fragrant  with  spiritual  vapors  over  time.  His  mother  had  not  been  judged  the  winner  of  the  contest,  but  the  recruits 
started  to  call  her  the  winner  anyway.  They  called  her  "Miss  Cuba.”  Willis  corrected  them,  reminding  them  that  she  had 
been  runner-up  to  Miss  Jacksonville.  He  liked  how  the  boys  didn’t  care  about  the  truth.  She  was  beautiful;  she  was  Miss  Cuba 
to  them.  If  he  argued,  it  was  only  to  let  the  discussion  linger.  The  more  they  talked  about  her,  the  more  Willis  relaxed  within 
her  hold  on  him.  If  so  many  others  felt  her  power,  certainly  he  wasn’t  to  be  blamed.  He  attended  to  her  memory  with 
meticulous  ritual.  He  exercised  his  daily  routine  within  the  dreamy  perimeter  of  this  love;  all  other  earthly  details  drifted. 
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duned,  against  the  snow  fence  of  his  obsession.  His 
meals,  his  bath,  his  prayers,  even  his  maladies,  the 
headache  like  a leather  thong  over  his  eyes,  tighten- 
ing, all  sensation  resided  within  the  structure  of  his 
arrested  love  for  his  own  mother. 

When  he  couldn’t  find  the  photograph  on  the 
morning  of  his  discharge,  he  spent  an  extra  day  on 
base  looking.  He  wasn’t  getting  any  cooperation 
and  they  told  him  he  had  to  be  off  base  by  eighteen 
hundred  hours.  He  refused.  He  popped  a petty 
officer  who  was  trying  to  get  him  to  relax,  forget 
about  his  keepsake,  and  he  opened  a two  inch  cut 
across  the  fellow’s  eyebrow.  Willis  was  already 
discharged,  banished,  and  they  didn’t  pursue 
charges.  Instead,  the  quartermaster  assigned  a guard  to  take  Willis  around  on  his  search  until  six  o’clock.  By  that  time,  two  teams 
of  men  were  looking  for  the  laminated  picture.  After  everything  that  Willis  had  been  through  during  his  seventeen  months  in 
the  service,  including  three  months  in  a brig  in  Portsmouth,  he  couldn’t  understand  the  mean  prank.  Willis  looked  around  the 
mess  at  all  the  men  he  knew  by  name  and  all  the  new  recruits  that  had  just  come  on.  One  of  them  had  the  photograph. 

His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  13.  The  family  was  driving  home  from  Horseneck  Beach.  Willis  still  wore  a white  crescent 
of  zinc  oxide  across  the  bridge  of  his  nose  imitating  the  lifeguards.  He  had  spent  most  of  the  day  with  Wydette  exploring  the 
salt  marsh.  Wydette  had  seen  a kingfisher  there  for  the  past  three  seasons  and  she  had  named  the  wild  bird  Romeo.  Before  they 
went  into  the  water  for  a swim,  they  walked  to  the  end  of  the  beach  where  the  wildlife  sanctuary  began.  Willis  and  Wydette 
tiptoed  through  huge  grey  counterpanes  of  herring  gulls  and  into  the  bickering  flocks  of  terns.  They  explored  the  marsh  paths, 
counting  red  wings  and  collecting  one  perfect  chrysalis  from  the  milkweed.  Wydette  liked  to  place  it  in  a jar  and  watch  the 
cocoon  grow  its  golden  spots.  Wydete  called  to  her  kingfisher  and  she  usually  found  him.  The  bird  liked  to  perch  on  guy  wires 
or  sagging  cables  along  the  beach  road.  He  was  sometimes  in  the  dead  maple  tree  right  on  the  inlet.  The  kingfisher  had  a big 
scruff  of  feathers,  a beautiful  crest  like  a hatchet,  an  ivory  neck  ring  and  a strong  beak  like  the  blades  of  Wydette’s  sewing 
shears.  Lester,  whenever  he  came  to  the  beach  at  all,  preferred  to  stay  put  under  an  umbrella.  He  had  a Coleman  cooler  with 
a six-pack  of  beer  all  for  himself  and  a six-pack  of  White  Rock  ginger  ale  for  the  rebound.  Usually,  by  the  time  they  returned 
from  their  nature  walk,  Lester  had  fallen  asleep.  He  was  getting  a sunburn.  Wydette  would  press  her  fingertip  against  her 
husband’s  leg  to  see  the  white  spot  when  she  removed  it.  She  draped  her  towel  across  Lester’s  legs  before  she  ran  into  the 
waves  with  Willis. 

On  the  drive  home  from  the  beach,  the  day  Wydette  died,  Willis’s  father  stopped  the  car  in  Fall  River  to  buy  drinks  and 
sandwiches.  Wydette  ordered  a sausage  and  pepper  grinder  and  Willis  and  Lester  chose  chili  dogs  with  transparent  confetti 
flecks  of  onion.  In  the  car,  his  parents  started  arguing,  insulting  one  another.  Wydette  told  Lester  that  she  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  water-ski.  She  wasn’t  really  serious  and  Lester  knew  she  was  teasing  him.  He  didn’t  like  her  habit  of  making  idle 
plans  just  to  bargain  with  him.  His  father  growled  accusations,  and  Wydette  just  laughed  at  him.  His  father  criticized  her 
thinking,  and  instead  of  barking  back  she  giggled  with  each  of  his  comments  about  her.  The  sun  had  a good  effect  on 
her.  She  became  dreamy  when  her  skin  glowed  from  too  much  sun,  as  if  there  were  a correlation,  as  if  like  some  Aztec 
happening,  the  sun  intoxicated  her.  Her  external  radiance  irritated  her  husband  as  it  enlivened  her  spirits.  She  ate  her 
grinder,  tugging  loose  a long  green  pepper  and  eating  it  with  her  fingers.  Bad  table  manners  sometimes  made  her 
giggle.  She  thought  Willis  was  hysterical  when  he  exhaled  air  through  his  straw  and  his  iced  coffee  bubbled  over  the 
waxed  paper  cup.  Together,  they  laughed  until  his  father  started  swearing  and  punching  the  seat  between  them.  Then, 
with  the  car  going  fifty,  Lester  reached  over  and  took  Wydette’s  throat  with  one  hand.  He  shook  her.  The  car  swerved 
onto  the  gravel  shoulder  and  he  had  to  let  her  go  and  take  the  wheel  again.  He  looked  better,  relieved  just  to  have 
throttled  her  once,  it  was  a release,  and  his  anger  had  crested.  But  Wydette  had  swallowed  something  whole,  a wedge 
of  sausage,  and  she  was  choking,  a soundless  convulsing.  Willis  leaned  over  the  front  seat  to  pound  his  mother’s  back. 

Her  eyes  looked  pinched,  then  wide  with  fear.  She  could  not  tell  him  what  to  do,  her  voice  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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obstruction.  It  was  if  her  voice  itself,  her  voice  calling  his  name,  was  what  she  choked  upon. 

Lester  pulled  the  car  over  to  the  shoulder  and  lifted  his  wife  out  of  the  passenger  seat.  He  held  her  upside  down  at  the  waist 
and  drummed  her  back  with  the  heel  of  his  hand;  he  bounced  her  over  his  bended  knee  until  her  dark  bangs  swept  the  glittered 
asphalt.  His  father  tried  everything.  Finally,  he  ran  out  into  the  moving  traffic.  He  tried  to  make  the  cars  stop,  as  if  stopping 
random  vehicles  could  reverse  his  situation.  Speeding  cars  screeched  and  sideswiped  the  inside  guard  rail.  Lester  came  back 
to  his  wife  and  son.  He  lifted  Wydette  upside  down  once  again.  She  choked  to  death  despite  the  force  of  gravity.  The  force 
of  gravity,  that  monumental  natural  law,  could  not  save  her,  how  could  Willis?  No  matter  how  plainly,  how  willingly,  Willis 
screamed  the  same  vulgar  promise  to  Cod,  it  wasn’t  any  use.  Wydette’s  face  changed,  its  color  deepened,  and  he  had  to 
look  away. 

Willis  recited  a small  condensed  version  of  his  mother’s  story  when  anyone  mouthed  off  about  the  laminated  snapshot. 
He  only  had  to  tell  it  once  or  twice,  the  story  circulated.  The  sailors  showed  a lot  of  respect  for  it.  Some  of  the  men  admired 
the  bold  idea  of  a husband  choking  his  wife,  no  matter  the  consequences  involved. 

He  had  been  told  to  keep  the  laminated  picture  in  his  dop  kit  or  in  a desk  drawer.  But  Willis  had  placed  it  wherever  he 
wanted  to,  where  his  eyes  could  flit  back  to  her  face.  Even  at  lights  out,  the  photo’s  laminated  casing  reflected  enough 
passive  illumination  and  he  could  locate  its  tiny  rectangle  from  across  the  room. 


It  was  dark  when  the  MPs  drove  him  to  the  gate  and  let  him  off  with  his  two  canvas  duffels  and  a cardboard  box  of 
vile  magazines,  playing  cards,  nicotine-stained  dominos,  and  Wrigley’s  TenPacks  he  might  have  left  behind  for  the 
others  if  not  for  what  had  happened.  He  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  base  and  looked  north.  Willis  had  missed  his 
connections  and  was  expected  to  walk  to  the  terminal  or  hitch  his  way.  The  jeep  turned  around  and  drove  back  onto 
the  base. 

The  jeep  came  back. 

The  driver  had  been  watching  Willis  in  the  rearview  to  see  if  he  was  moving  off  government  property  as  ordered. 
Willis  was  whirling  around,  his  right  arm  extended.  He  was  hitting  one  of  the  six-foot  high  concrete  posts  at  the 
entrance.  He  struck  the  post  with  the  flat  side  of  his  forearm,  the  way  a cook  lops  off  the  top  of  a carrot,  except  that 
the  post  wasn’t  acting  like  a carrot.  He  hit  the  post  with  his  arm  as  if  he  were  certain  it  could  be  knocked  over,  but 
the  concrete  was  steel  reinforced.  Willis  dropped  to  the  ground.  The  driver  flicked  the  high  beams.  It  looked  bad. 
Willis  was  down  on  his  side,  pivoting  off  his  left  hip,  writhing  in  a circle  through  an  inch  of  slush.  He  was  seriously 
hurt.  The  driver  put  him  back  in  the  vehicle  and  drove  him  to  the  hospital. 


AAaria  Flook  was  a Writing  Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  in  1980-1981.  She  is  the  author  of  the  critically 
acclaimed  novel,  Family  Night,  and  a forthcoming 
collection  of  stories,  Human  Shores  (both  published  by 
Pantheon).  She  lives  in  Truro,  Massachusetts. 
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POSTCARDS  FROM  CAIRO 


How  to  Read 


The  foreigners  sit  on  the  gold-trimmed  couches  as  if  they  own  them.  My  master  the  Professor  is  hurt  by  their  whispering.  The  two 


men  notice  my  painted  toenails  and  their  eyes  crawl  up  my  legs  like  insects.  In  the  kitchen  I consult  Ahmed,  who  speaks  their  tongue. 
He  says  they  want  to  understand  a book  they  brought  with  them,  which  the  Professor  wrote.  If  it  takes  three  people  to  read  a book, 
I am  glad  to  be  ignorant.  They  leave  without  thanking  my  master  in  the  language  of  the  Prophet.  I wash  the  dishes  and  put  away 
the  liquor  (my  master  averted  his  glance  when  they  drank)  and  scrub  the  floor,  especially  around  where  the  foreigners  sat.  I change 
into  my  best  dress,  do  my  prayers,  tie  on  my  scarf,  and  set  out  for  home  across  the  river.  One  of  the  foreigners  is  waiting  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge,  neck  bulging  from  the  collar  noosed  around  it,  white  fingers  tapping  a cane.  He  offers  me  three  20-pound 
notes,  more  than  the  Professor  pays  me  for  two  months  of  work.  He  pretends  to  speak  the  one  true  language  and  says  he  would 
be  honored  to  have  me  work  for  him.  I see  the  unspeakable  lust  in  his  eyes,  worse  than  my  husband’s  after  he  takes  the  children 
to  the  zoo.  But  his  weak  hands  and  deathly  pallor  and  clothes  that  choke  him  make  me  pity  his  mother,  who  must  bleed  each 
morning  she  sees  him. 


"Carnal,”  Amina  called,  from  her  chair  on  the  deck  over  the  foul-smelling  Mediterranean.  "Do  be  a dear  and  fetch  some  whisky 


Arabic  for  Amina’s  son-an  Orthodox  Armenian  teaching  a Muslim  boy  how  to  read  his  own  bible.  Than  Carnal  stood  up  gingerly, 
favoring  a back  injured  by  the  sea  that  tried  to  suck  him  away  from  the  unfriendly  land  of  his  birth,  and  he  walked  with  wounded 


said,  "Dear  dear  me  young  man,  if  you  were  my  errand  boy  I’d  have  given  you  money  and  whispered  the  order  in  your  handsome 


stooped,  and  passed  a garden  bower  where  Amina’s  eldest  child  Aida  was  praying,  in  full  headdress,  with  her  two  high  school 
pals,  newly  religious  and  ecstatically  beautiful  in  their  piety.  In  English  Carnal  said  to  Aida,  "Each  morning  after  you  leave  them, 
I worship  the  bedsheets  your  brown  body  wrinkles.  ” Aida  smiled  benevolently  at  the  unbeliever.  "You  know  I don’t  understand 
a word  of  that  sinful  language,”  she  replied,  in  the  best  BBC  Enqlish  money  could  buy. 


the  bashful  or  flustering  requests  for  potency  aids,  love  medicines,  crocodile  penis  oil.  So  the  youngest  son  stood  alone 
against  the  relentless  tide  of  horny  men  or  blank-eyed  women.  ("For  my  little  sister’s  ailing  husband!  Allah  be  praised  this 
time  it  will  be  a boy!")  Carnal  served  them  all  sorts  of  quackery,  mostly  sugar  pills.  At  first  he  was  a shy  22-year-old,  fresh 
from  the  army.  But  as  his  stories  grew  bolder  and  sillier,  he  began  to  stand  straight,  look  them  dead  in  the  eye.  This  potion 
(in  fact  a powerful  sleeping  pill)  will  point  the  penis  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  surest  way  to  achieve  a male  child.  This  lotion 
(actually  a deep-heating  rub)  will  arouse  her  walls  to  such  an  extent  she  will  bite,  so  wear  a hat  and  scarf.  Carnal  never  had 
any  complaints  and  never  lost  any  customers. 


female  interns  says.  There  are  also  two  male  interns.  She  says  this  in  English,  pronouncing  "scheduled”  the  British  way.  They 
speak  English  among  themselves,  not  only  because  all  the  textbooks  and  training  are  in  English,  but  so  the  orderlies  and 
nurses  will  not  understand  them.  The  best  students  in  Egypt  are  chosen  for  the  medical  program  at  Cairo  University,  but 
there  is  no  money  in  the  field  in  Egypt,  so  there  are  a lot  of  doctor-writers,  doctor-diplomats,  and  doctor-factory  owners. 
Camal-Leon  sits  a few  rows  up  from  the  entrance,  and  the  interns  do  not  see  him  at  first.  They  carelessly  analyze  the 


Man  Lost  in  Translation 


and  club  soda  from  the  grocers  on  Falaki  Street.”  Carnal  finished  translating  a sentence  from  the  Koran  into  understandable 


dignity  out  to  the  deck.  "If  you  don’t  mind,  chere  Madame  Amina,”  he  said  quietly  in  French.  "My  name  is  Camal-Leon  and  the 
fact  that  I am  Christian  does  not  make  me  errand  boy  whenever  you  run  out  of  liquor.”  Amina  fluttered  and  rose  half  out  of  her 
chaise  longue.  Then  she  floated  gracefully  back  to  earth,  adjusting  the  bikini  top  that  still  flattered  her  43-year-old  torso.  She 


ear.”  Camal-Leon  blushed  and  took  the  lo-pound  note  Amina’s  mousy  brother  handed  him.  He  left  the  house,  shoulders 


Placelios 


The  dull  ache  of  working  a dead-end  job  with  no  hope  of  career  advancement  was^ever  greater  than  on  Thursday  nights  at 
the  tiny  family  pharmacy  in  Shoubra.  Armenians  run  pharmacies  in  Egypt.  ThatTS  ac4i€ptable  behavior.  Or  they  import  stolen 
jewelry  from  Europe  to  be  reconfigured  by  the  experts  m Bataneyya.  They  don’t  act  on  the  stage.  They  don’t  direct  plays.  Cod 
forbid,  they  don’t  write  in  Arabic.  Whose  language  is  it,  anyway?  Thursday  night  is  when  Egyptian  men  make  love  to  their 
wives.  Friday  is  the  only  day  to  sleep  late.  Camal-Leon’s  eldest  brother  hated  to  work  that  night,  all  the  knowing  smirks,  all 


Theater 


The  off-duty  interns  straggle  into  the  operating  theater.  ”No  operation  was  scheduled  for  this  theater,”  one  of  the  four 
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operation  below,  in  the  off-hand  way  of  new  doctors.  "Looks  like  a litle  girl,  a standard  stomach-pumping."  When  they 
decide  it  is  only  a routine  procedure,  they  settle  down  with  their  coffees  and  shawermas  to  talk  shop.  In  a hospital  gown 
and  mask.  Carnal’s  wife  stands  a short  distance  from  the  operating  table,  gripping  his  daughter’s  limp  hand  like  a 
mountain  climber’s  life  line.  She  surveys  the  doors  to  the  operating  room,  ready  to  repel  any  invasion  Carnal  might 
mount.  The  same  female  intern  is  saying,  "Dr.  Awad  asked  me  to  congratulate  our  group  on  our  scores.  He  says  we  are 
the  best  he’s  had  in  years."  Laughs,  hoorays,  but  also  an  undercurrent  of  dislike  for  this  woman  ripple  through  the 
gathering.  She  stretches  and  sees  Carnal  as  her  torso  shifts  a few  degrees.  "Oh  no,"  she  says,  her  pretty  mouth  a pouty 
little  0.  "Are  you  a doctor  here?”  Carnal  lies  that  he  is.  "Describe  the  procedure  on  the  operating  table,”  he  says.  She 
is  their  spokesman.  She  studies  the  theater  again  carefully  for  a moment,  then  turns  back  to  Camal-Leon.  "There’s  no 
danger,  but  she  may  have  permanent  stomach  damage.  She  ate  a poisonous  plant  and  someone  got  the  plant  name 
wrong,  so  she  was  given  an  emetic  intially,  the  worse  possible  treatment.”  Her  colleagues  are  amazed  she  can  make 
such  a detailed  analysis  from  this  distance.  "I  overheard  the  mother  blame  the  father’s  American  doctor,”  she  says 
matter-of-factly.  "The  parents  are  estranged.  He’s  Armenian  and  he  doesn’t  trust  Egyptian  doctors.  His  wife  is  a Copt.” 
Carnal  braces  himself  against  a violent  wave  of  lust  for  this  woman  because  she  deflects  undeserved  praise  so 
effortlessly.  She  is  the  spitting  image  of  Carnal’s  wife  at  that  age.  He  asks  if  she  is  also  Coptic.  "What  makes  you  say 
that?”  she  says,  pulling  at  the  sleeves  of  her  blouse,  to  cover  the  small  green  crosses  that  are  surely  tattooed  on  her 
wrists.  Nervous  laughter  infects  the  group,  but  she  keeps  a steady  gaze  on  the  source  of  the  infection.  "I  suspect  we 
don’t  have  the  full  story  here,”  she  says.  Only  Carnal  can  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  He’s  blown  her  cover. 

An  Dnfiniskil  Bnildin^ 

The  American  man’s  mother  lounges  on  the  top  floor  balcony  in  nothing  but  her  Chinese  silk  bathrobe,  elbows  on  the 
railing,  a Cleopatra  cigarette  in  her  smiling  lips,  the  smoke  spiralling  backwards  through  her  girlishly  dishevelled 
hair.  Barefoot  Egyptian  construction  workers  in  the  skeleton  of  a building  lo  meters  away  have  gathered  in  stunned 
groups  on  the  black  iron  beams,  like  droopy  brown  birds  on  a telephone  wire.  She  inhales  her  one  cigarette  a day 
with  great  care.  "Not  a word  to  your  father  about  this  ciggie,”  she  giggles.  "I'm  your  father,”  her  son  lb  says.  This 
remark  puzzles  both  mother  and  son.  lb  also  smokes  a Cleopatra,  but  he  breaks  the  government-made  cigarette 
apart  and  rerolls  the  tobacco  with  his  own  paper,  a labor-intensive  program  meant  to  slow  down  his  consumption, 
except  he’s  become  expert  at  the  practice.  His  mother  speaks  in  the  direction  of  the  workers.  "Do  you  suppose  they 
can  see  me?”  lb  pretends  to  read  his  newspaper.  "I  wonder  if  they’ll  masturbate,”  she  says.  "They  masturbated  in 
Turkey  when  I stood  like  this.  Right  out  in  the  open.  I’m  still  an  attractive  woman,  don’t  you  think?”  lb  finishes  his 
cigarette,  lifts  himself  from  his  chair,  goes  over  to  his  mother,  and  with  a palm  at  the  small  of  her  back  and  a hand 
on  her  shoulder,  is  about  to  guide  her  inside  the  flat.  The  audience  of  Egyptian  workers  erupts  in  hoots  and  tongue 
clicking.  One  young  man  in  dusty  trousers  and  a sweat-stained  long-sleeved  shirt  swings  out  from  the  unfinished 
building  on  a rope  tied  to  the  highest  beam.  He  yodels  like  Tarzan.  For  a split  second  lb  laughs  at  what  he  thinks 
is  a deliberately  comic  imitation.  But  the  next  instant  he  realizes  the  yodel  is  a howl  of  excruciating  sexual 
frustration.  The  construction  worker’s  cracked  yellow  toenails  graze  lb’s  forehead.  For  another  long  millisecond 
lb  watches  the  Egyptian  decide  whether  to  let  go  of  the  rope,  but  someone  calls  his  name,  "Mumtaz.  ” He  soars  back 
to  the  welcoming  hands  of  his  comrades.  The  same  voice  shouts  in  English,  "Is  okay.  Egypt  good.  The  whore  fuck 
good  Egyptian  men?”  lb  screams  himself  hoarse  in  a matter  of  seconds,  and  throws  the  only  available  object  at 
these  animals.  His  newspaper  flaps  harmlessly  down  to  the  street,  like  a wounded  kite. 


Brian  Kiteley  was  a Writing  Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  1984-85 
and  i99t-92.  He  has  also  received  NEA  and  Guggenheim  fellowships.  A 
paperback  edition  of  his  first  novel,  Still  Life  With  Insects,  was  recently 
published  by  Craywolf  Press.  These  "postcard  stories”  are  from  a novel 
set  in  Cairo.  He  teaches  at  Ohio  University. 
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A DICTIONARY  OF  THE  AVANT-GARDE 


by  Richard  Kostelanetz 


THE  TERM  "AVANT-GARDE”  refers  to  those  out 
front,  forging  a path  that  others  will  take.  Ini- 
tially coined  to  characterize  the  shock  troops  of 
an  army,  the  epithet  passed  over  into  art.  Used 
precisely,  avant-garde  should  refer,  first,  to  rare 
work  that  satisfies  three  discriminatory  criteria: 
it  transcends  current  esthetic  conventions  in 
cmcial  respects,  establishing  discernible  distance 
between  itself  and  the  mass  of  current  practices; 
it  will  necessarily  take  considerable  time  to  find 
its  maximum  audience;  and  it  will  probably 
inspire  future,  comparably  advanced  endeav- 
ors. Only  a small  minority  can  ever  be  avant- 
garde;  for  once  the  majority  has  caught  up  to 
something  new,  whether  as  creators  or  as  an 
audience,  what  is  genuinely  avant-garde  will, 
by  definition,  be  someplace  else.  Problems  not- 
withstanding, it  remains  a critically  useful  cat- 
egory. 

As  a temporal  term,  avant-garde  character- 
izes art  that  is  “ahead  of  its  time” — that  is 
beginning  something — while  “decadent”  art,  by 
contrast,  stands  at  the  end  of  a prosperous 
development.  “Academic”  refers  to  art  that  is 
conceived  according  to  rules  that  are  learned  in 
a classroom;  it  is  temporally  post-decadent. 
Whereas  decadent  art  is  created  in  expectation 
of  an  immediate  sale,  academic  artists  expect 
approval  from  their  social  superiors,  whether 
they  be  teachers  or  higher-ranking  colleagues. 
Both  academic  art  and  decadent  art  are  essen- 
tially opportunistic,  created  to  realize  immedi- 
ate success,  even  at  the  cost  of  surely  disappear- 
ing from  that  corpus  of  art  that  survives  merely 
by  being  remembered.  By  contrast,  one  fact 


The  avant-garde  cannot  easily 
become  the  academy,  because  I 
avant-garde  artists  nsnally 
sustain  the  quality  which  made  I 
them  avant-garde  artists  in  the  \ 
first  f^lace.  Tlte  styles  they  |H| 
develof^  will  become  academic  in 
other  hands, 


-DARBY  BANNARD 
‘SENSIBILnY  OF  THE  SDOIES’  (1967) 


shared  by  both  decadent  art  and  academic  art  is 
that  they  realize  their  maximal  audience  upon 
initial  publication. 

One  secondary  characteristic  of  avant-garde 
art  is  that,  in  the  course  of  entering  new  terrain, 
it  violates  entrenched  mles — it  seems  to  de- 
scend from  “false  premises”  or  “heretical  as- 
sumptions”; it  makes  current  “esthetics”  seem 
irrelevant.  For  instance,  Suzanne  Langeds  theory 
of  symbolism,  so  prominent  in  the  ’40s  and  even 
the  ’50s,  is  hardly  relevant  to  the  new  art  of  the 
past  three  decades.  It  offers  litde  insight  into, 
say,  the  music  of  John  Cage  or  Milton  Babbitt, 
the  choreography  of  Merce  Cunningham,  or  the 
poetry  of  John  Ashbery,  where  what  you  see  or 
hear  is  generally  most,  if  not  all,  of  what  there  is. 
Thds  sense  of  irrelevance  is  less  a criticism  of 
hanger’s  theories,  which  five  decades  ago  seemed 
so  persuasively  eftcompassing,  than  a measure 
of  drastic  difference. 

One  reason  why  avant-garde  works  should 
be  initially  hard  to  comprehend  is  not  that  they 
are  intrinsically  inscrutable  or  hermetic  but  that 
they  defy,  or  challenge  as  they  defy,  the  percep- 
tual procedures  of  artistically  educated  people. 
They  forbid  easy  access  or  easy  acceptance,  as 
an  audience  perceives  them  as  inexplicably  dif- 
ferent, if  not  forbiddingly  revolutionary.  In  or- 
der to  begin  to  comprehend  them,  people  must 
work  and  think  in  unfamiliar  ways.  Nonethe- 
less, if  an  audience  learns  to  accept  innovative 
work,  it  will  stretch  their  perceptual  capabili- 
ties, affording  them  kinds  of  esthetic  experience 
previously  unknown.  Edgard  Vare@’se’s  revo- 
lutionary lomsation  (1931),  for  instance,  taught  a 
generation  of  listeners  about  the  possible  coher- 
ence and  beauty  in  what  they  had  previously 
perceived  as  noise. 

It  follows  that  avant-garde  art  usuaOy  of- 
fends people,  especially  serious  artists,  before  it 
persuades;  and  it  offends  them  not  in  terms  of 
content,  but  in  terms  of  Art.  They  assert  that 
Vare@’se’s  noise  (or  Cage’s,  or  Babbitt’s)  is  un- 
acceptable as  music.  That  explains  why  avant- 
garde  art  strikes  most  of  us  as  esthetically  “wrong” 
before  we  acknowledge  it  as  possibly  “right”;  it 
“fails”  before  we  recognize  that  it  works.  (Art 


The  avant-garde  consists  of  those 
who  feel  sufficiently  at  ease  with  I 
the  yast  not  to  have  to  comyete  ■ 
with  it  or  duylicate  it. 


-DICK  HIGGINS 

“DOES  AVANT-GARDE  MEAN  ANYTHING?’  (1970) 

that  offends  by  its  content  challenges  only  as 
journalism  or  gossip,  rather  than  as  Art,  and  is 
thus  as  likely  to  disappear  as  quickly  as  other 
journalism  or  gossip.) 

Those  most  antagonized  by  the  avant-garde 
are  not  the  general  populace,  which  does  not 
care,  but  the  guardians  of  culture,  who  do, 
whether  they  be  cultural  bureauaats,  estab- 
lished artists,  or  their  epigones,  because  they 
feel,  as  they  sometimes  admit,  “threatened.” 

Though  vanguard  activity  may  dominate 
discussion  among  sophisticated  professionals, 
it  never  dominates  the  general  making  of  art. 
Most  work  created  in  any  time,  in  every  art, 
honors  long-passed  models.  Even  today,  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  the  fiction  written  and 
published  and  reviewed  has,  in  form,  scarcely 
progressed  beyond  early  20th  century  standards; 
most  poetry  today  is  similarly  decadent. 

The  “past”  that  the  avant-garde  aims  to  sur- 
pass is  not  the  tradition  of  art  but  the  currently 
decadent  fashions;  for  in  Harold  Rosenberg’s 
words,  “Avant-garde  art  is  haunted  by  fashion.” 
Because  avant-gardes  in  art  are  customarily  por- 
trayed as  succeeding  each  other,  the  art  world  is 
equated  with  the  world  of  fashion,  in  which 
styles  also  succeed  each  other.  However,  in 
both  origins  and  function,  the  two  are  quite 
different.  Fashion  relates  to  the  sociology  of 
lucrative  taste;  avant-garde,  to  the  history  of  art. 
In  practice,  avant-garde  activity  has  a dialectical 
relationship  with  fashion,  for  the  emerging  re- 
munerative fashions  can  usually  be  character- 
ized as  a synthesis  of  advanced  art  (whose 
purposes  are  antithetical  to  those  of  fashion) 
with  more  familiar  stuff.  When  fashion  appears 
to  echo  advanced  art,  a closer  look  reveals  the 
governing  model  as  art  actually  of  a period 
recendy  past. 
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The  term  “avant-garde'’  can  also  refer  to 
individuals  creating  such  path-forging  art;  but 
even  by  this  criterion,  the  work  itself,  rather 
than  the  artist's  intentions,  is  the  ultimate  mea- 
sure of  the  epithet’s  applicability  to  an  indi- 
vidual. Thus,  an  artist  or  writer  is  avant-garde 
only  at  certain  crucial  points  in  his  or  her  creative 
career,  and  only  those  few  works  that  were 
innovative  at  their  debut  comprise  the  history  of 
modem  avant-garde  art.  The  phrase  may  also 
refer  to  artistic  groups,  if  and  only  if  most  of  its 
members  are  (or  were)  crucially  contributing  to 
authentically  exploratory  activity. 

The  term  is  sometimes  equated  with  cultural 
antagonism,  for  it  is  assumed  that  the  “avant- 
garde”  leads  artists  in  their  perennial  war  against 
the  Philistines.  However,  this  Philistine  antago- 
nism is  a secondary  characteristic,  as  artists' 
social  position  and  attitudes  descend  from  the 
fate  of  their  creative  efforts,  rather  than  the 
reverse.  Any  artist  who  sets  out  just  to  mock  the 
Philistines  is  not  likely  to  do  anything  addi- 
tional. 

Certain  conservative  critics  have  recently 
asserted  that  “the  avant-garde  no  longer  exists,” 
because,  as  they  see  it,  the  suburban  public  laps 
up  all  new  art.  However,  it  is  critically  both  false 
and  ignorant  to  use  a secondary  characteristic  in 
lieu  of  a primary  definition.  Avant-garde  is  an  art- 
historical  term,  not  a sociological  category.  The 
conservative  charge  is  factually  wrong  as  well, 
as  nearly  all  avant-gardes  in  art  are  ignored  by 
the  middle-class  public  (and  its  agents  in  the 
culture  industries),  precisely  because  innovative 
work  is  commonly  perceived  as  “peculiar,”  if 
not  “unacceptable,”  not  only  by  the  mass  public 


Richard  Kostelanetz  has  published  over 
a dozen  books  of  experimental  fiction.  I 
The  previous  essay  is  the  introduction  | 
to  A Dictiouary  of  the  Avant-Garde,  H 
which  will  be  available  this  fall  from  A. 
Cappella. 


as  by  those  producers  who  make  a business  of 
selling  large  quantities.  Indeed,  the  pervasive- 
ness of  those  perceptions  is,  of  course,  a patent 
measure  of  a work’s  being  art-historically  ahead 
of  its  time.  Those  who  deny  the  persistence  of 
the  avant-garde  are  comparable  to  those  who 
deny  the  persistence  of  poverty,  each  by  its 
fakery  implicidy  rationalizing  retrograde  atti- 
tudes and  perhaps  the  retention  of  tenuous 
privileges. 

Because  the  avant-garde  claims  to  be  pro- 
phetic, the  ultimate  judge  of  current  claims  can 
only  be  a future  cultural  public.  For  now,  future- 
sensitive  critics  should  proceed  under  the  as- 
sumption that  they  might,  just  might,  be  wrong. 


Those  most  antagonized  by  the 
avant-garde  are  not  the  general 
populace,  which  does  not  care, 
but  the  guardians  of  culture,  who 
do,  whether  they  be  cultural 
bureaucrats,  established  artists, 
or  their  epigones,  because  they 
feel,  as  they  sometimes  admit, 
"threatened.” 
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LOVING  ELVIS 


IMAGINE  ME  IN  A GOLD  LAME  SUIT.  Or  in  black  leather,  my 
hair  dyed  the  same  glossy  shade.  Imagine  me  holding  onto  a guitar  I 
barely  play  but  obviously  love,  one  arm  in  the  air  like  a hillbilly  preacher, 
explaining,  real  careful,  why  I want  somebody  and  why  they're  a fool  to 
try  and  stop  it. 

Well,  maybe  you  can’t,  but  I can. 

Maybe  you  say,  listen  little  miss,  there's  nothing  you  have  in  common 
with  Elvis  Presley  besides  a fondness  for  unglamorous  excess  and  a 
tendency  to  battle  the  pounds.  Hey,  I have  friends  who’ll  tell  me  that,  I 
don’t  need  you  to. 

I have  friends  who’ll  tell  me  all  about  Elvis:  what  he  ate,  what  he  shot 
at,  what  he  made  his  girlfriends  do.  What  he  was  on  when  he  did  those 
things.  My  friends  think  that  if  I’m  going  to  insist  on  acting  like  a 
teenybopper,  I should  moon  over  someone  sensible.  But  I’m  acting  like  a 
teenager  now  only  for  Elvis.  I save  his  pictures,  memorize  the  lyrics  to  his 
songs.  I clip  articles  from  magazines  and  stick  them  to  the  walls  of  my 
room.  I talk  to  the  pictures.  I talk  to  the  songs.  Like  all  teenagers,  I just  want 
someone  who  understands  me,  and  Elvis  does. 

If  I’d  been  born  20  years  earlier,  I might  have  scorned  the  girls  who 
loved  him  then,  with  their  autograph  books  and  Hound  Dog  perfume  and 
Love  Me  Tender  Lipstick  perfectly  applied.  But  I was  born  in  the  mid-1960s, 
and  I’m  here  to  tell  you:  I don’t  want  to  marry  Elvis.  I want  to  be  Elvis. 

Sure,  you  say.  You  wanna  be  a pill-popping,  sequin-wearing,  TV- 
shooting,  meatloaf-gulping,  Richard-Nixon-posing-with,  sweating-like- 
a-pig,  virgin-deflowering,  reactionary  redneck  hillbilly  who  didn’t  even 
write  his  own  songs. 

Wrong.  Except  maybe  the  virgin-deflowering  thing. 

I want  to  be  Etvis.  I want  to  be  able  to  dance  like  nobody’s  ever  seen 
anyone  dance,  maybe  they’re  not  sure  it’s  any  good  but,  hell,  it’s 
different,  it’s  dangerous.  I want  my  pompadour  to  unfold  when  I shake  my 
head  like  it’s  interrupting  me,  wanting  to  tell  its  version  of  the  story.  I 
want  to  sing  a gospel  song  like  I believe  in  Cod.  I want  to  believe  in  Cod. 

I want  to  make  one  person,  once,  feel  like  I do  every  time  I hear  Elvis  Presley 
sing.  Love  me. 

It  isn’t  who  he  is  at  all.  It’s  who  I become,  in  my  kitchen,  at  my  desk, 
when  I sing  along.  I make  myself  swoon.  I believe  I am  capable  of  his 
extraordinary  sadness  and  passion.  Listening,  singing.  I’m  flip  and  sexy, 
misunderstood  and  sexy,  flirtatious  and  exhausted  and  faithful  and 
untrustworthy  and  beloved  by  any  number  of  people.  And  filled  with 
longing,  because  that’s  what  he  was,  mostly.  That’s  the  only  thing  that 
lasts  after  the  song  is  over,  the  only  thing  about  myself  that  continues  to 
be  true. 

I am  not  Elvis  Presley,  nor  was  I meant  to  be. 

I don’t  make  people  swoon.  I don’t  dance  very  well.  Nobody  has  ever 
fainted  at  my  touch,  or  cried  at  the  sight  of  me. 

To  be  fair,  I have  certain  good  qualities  that  Elvis  lacked.  I don’t  pop 
pills.  I can  sit  quietly  for  hours.  I haven’t  embarrassed  my  family  in  years. 

I am  the  person  on  the  bus  who  people  will  sit  next  to,  no  danger  at  all.  The 


prime  time  schedule  is  not  crowded  with  stories  of  my  life;  airport 
bookstands  not  jumbled  up  with  memoirs  by  my  most  desperate  distant 
cousins.  I do  not  cause  riots. 

It’s  a good  life,  mostly,  mine  compared  to  Elvis’s. 

Still,  who  wouldn’t  want  to  be  able  to  walk  in  a room  and  say,  who’s 
my  darling?  Who  wants  a kiss?  And  have  people  fight  just  to  answer  you. 

"Oh,  you  like  Elvis?"  people  ask,  when  confronted  with  some  evidence 
of  my  Elvis-lust:  a T-shirt,  hat,  the  postcards  in  my  front  hall. 

"Yes,”  I answer,  and  then  they  laugh.  When  I don’t  join  in  the  laughter, 
they  look  confused. 

"Oh,”  they  say.  "You  really  like  Elvis.” 

Yes.  Yes.  Okay?  I love  Elvis  Presley.  I love  him  without  irony.  I started 
off  ironical,  I admit.  My  hometown,  believe  it  or  not,  had  its  own  Elvis 
impersonator,  and  every  summer  near  the  anniversary  of  Elvis’s  death, 
there  was  a concert  and  memorial  auction.  The  impersonator  was  a slim 
young  man  in  the  requisite  jump  suit  and  bad  wig.  He  was  okay.  Some 
middle-aged  women  dutifully  screamed. 

So  I joked  to  people-!  like  Elvis.  I had  my  T-shirt  from  Elvis  Day.  I had 
a black  velvet  Elvis-a  velvis,  as  my  father  calls  them.  I was  an  Elvis  fan  the 
way  someone  who  drinks  non-alcoholic  beer  is  a beer  drinker. 

And  then  one  day  I saw  some  1950s  film  of  him. 

Some  singers  handle  a microphone  like  they’re  handling  themselves. 
Elvis  Presley  worked  the  mike  like  he  was  taking  the  prettiest,  haughtiest 
girl  in  town  by  storm.  He  just  grabbed  that  microphone  stand  by  the  scruff 
of  its  neck  and  laid  it  low,  talking  his  trashy  love  talk.  C’mere  darlin’, 
you’re  gonna  dance  with  me  and  you  ain’t  never  gonna  get  over  it.  Then 
he  set  the  stand  back  on  its  feet,  still  reeling. 

Why  hadn’t  anyone  explained  this  to  me? 

His  sticky  hair  was  flying,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  a greediness  that 
demanded  everything  and  expected  nothing.  And  I thought:  me,  too. 

Seeing  him  like  that  didn’t  wash  all  the  irony  out  of  me,  but  it  went  a 
long  way.  Slowly,  I bought  albums.  I listened  to  them. 

I fell  in  love. 

When  people  ask  me  why  I love  Elvis,  I want  to  sit  them  down  in  a chair 
and  make  them  listen  to  him.  Once  straight  through.  Then  with  me 
explaining.  I want  to  explicate  his  voice,  the  way  it  changes  all  the  time. 
The  deep  damp  tone  of  his  ballads,  the  twangy  elastic  of  early,  more 
countrified  songs.  The  way  he  can  say  the  stupidest  things  and  I sing 
along,  believing  them,  believing  things  about  myself  that  are  not  true 
and  never  will  be.  He  can  be  singing  about  Cod  or  his  broken  heart  or  no 
room  to  rhumba  in  a sports  car,  for  Pete’s  sake,  and  I am  in  complete 
agreement.  I want  to  point  out  how  his  voice  breaks  into  rockabilly 
hiccups  or  breathy  stops,  how  sometimes  it  just  shudders. 

But  trying  to  explain  Elvis’s  voice  is  like  trying  to  explain  a kiss. 

His  face  is  changeable  in  the  same  way:  classically  handsome  or  dark- 
eyed and  scary- looking.  His  hair  was  sandy  brown  or  dark  brown  or  blue- 
black;  it  stood  up  in  pretty  waves  or  got  slicked  back  straight  with  too 
much  greasy  kid  stuff  or  puffed  up  like  a black  cushion.  His  skin  was  pale 
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Handmade  Excellence 
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jewelry  by  American  artists. 
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collection  of  hand-blown  glass 
and  decorative  items. 


371  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
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Fine  Gold  • Minerals  • Silver  Jewelry 
Huge  Selection  of  Loose  Beads 

246  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
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Nevin  Square-Winter  Street,  Edgartown 
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and  malnourished  or  a solid  block  of  Hollywood  tan.  He  was  languorous 
or  frenetic.  He’d  either  steal  your  daughter  or  take  real  good  care  of  her. 

So  it  isn’t  just  his  voice,  it’s  a lot  of  other  things,  too.  I freely  admit  that 
Little  Richard’s  versions  of  his  own  songs  are  simply  much  better  than 
Elvis’s;  Elvis  sings  the  lyrics  at  face  value,  and  they  sound  like  nonsense; 
it  takes  Little  Richard’s  mania  to  mysteriously  turn  "Tutti  Frutti”  into 
sense.  And  I love  Little  Richard  for  that,  I do. 

But  I never  think  that  Little  Richard  knows  me.  I mean,  he’s  just  a singer. 
Elvis,  on  the  other  hand-we  have  a real  relationship.  I have  accepted  Elvis 
Presley  as  my  personal  singer.  He  knows  me,  and  I know  him,  and  he 
breaks  my  heart  on  a regular  basis. 

He  broke  a lot  of  hearts.  No  wonder  so  many  people  like  to  think  he’s 
alive-you  always  hope  you’ll  just  happen  into  that  old  lover  who  dumped 
you  so  bad  you’ll  be  bruised  to  the  bone 
forever.  For  the  past  fifteen  years,  America  has 
stayed  up  nights,  wondering  what  it’ll  say  if  it 
runs  into  Elvis  Presley  on  the  street. 

Of  course,  he  came  to  a bad  end,  and  not 
a romantic  one.  Didn’t  crash  his  car  or  plane, 
didn’tdiearockand roller.  Instead,  heswelled 
up  big  as  a movie  screen  ready  to  show  all  the 
things  he  used  to  be  and  never  would  be 
again. 

I know  how  he  died.  I know.  People  remind 
me,  and  mostly  I don’t  want  to  talk  about  it, 
because,  listen:  usually  when  you  go  into  a 
bathroom,  you’re  looking  for  privacy.  It  ended 
up  being  the  most  public  place  in  the  world  to  die.  Everyone  remembers. 

Maybe  he  thought  he’d  cool  his  cheek  on  the  white  floor  for  just  a 
second,  maybe  he  craved  that  bruised  feeling  you  sometimes  want  to  give 
yourself,  pressing  a chilled  glass,  the  heel  of  your  hand  to  your  forehead. 
Or  maybe  he  thought  that  those  plump  white  tiles,  each  puffed  up  like  a 
little  pillow,  would  just  this  once  yield  to  the  weight  of  his  head  like  the 
pillows  in  the  Peabody  Hotel. 

I don’t  know,  of  course.  I don’t  even  know  that  the  bathroom  floor  was 
tile;  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  shag  rug,  the  ’70s  being  what  they 
were,  and  Elvis  Presley  being  what  he  was. 

You  can’t  find  the  answer  at  Craceland.  I’ve  been  there  four  times. 
They’re  very  careful:  any  room  that  Elvis  was  probably  naked  in  is  closed 
to  the  public,  the  famous  bathroom  included.  This  is  not  a joke  on  my  part: 
once  you’re  inside  a loved  one’s  house  you  want  to  snoop,  and  I did  not 
care  about  the  dining  room  or  living  room,  about  gold  records  or  the 
history  of  his  jump  suits.  I wanted  to  see  bedrooms,  bathrooms,  kitchens; 

I wanted  to  rifle  through  closets  and  drawers,  check  pockets  for  loose 
change  and  hotel  keys.  I wanted  to  ask  the  damn  perky  tour  guide.  But  was 
Elvis  naked  here? 

I have  one  friend  who,  after  going  to  Craceland,  wrote  me  a letter 
saying  that  she  was  worried  about  me.  "It’s  a sick  place,"  she  said.  "It 
makes  me  think  there’s  something  wrong  with  you.” 

Agreed.  It’s  a terrible  place,  proof  positive  that  all  the  money  in  the 
world  can’t  buy  you  taste.  The  first  time  I was  there,  I was  surprised  that 
it  wasn’t  as  tacky  as  1 thought  it  was  going  to  be;  the  second  time,  I was 
amazed  that  I’d  thought  it  wasn’t. 

After  the  house,  you’re  taken  around  the  grounds,  to  the  trophy  room, 
the  indoor  racquetball  courts.  Finally,  you  see  the  graves:  Elvis,  his 
mother,  his  father. 

It  was  raining  my  first  visit,  and  I cried.  I cried  in  the  rain  at  Elvis’s 
grave.  This,  like  all  the  most  important  events  in  my  life,  is  something  that 
I was  at  first  embarrassed  by  and  then  amused  by  and  of  late  have  become 
proud  of. 


We  love  what’s  left  of  people  we  love,  the  worst  movie  starring  our 
favorite  actress;  the  suddenly  weighty  objects  of  a dead  relative  as  we 
close  a house  for  good;  a shirt  left  behind  by  someone  who  didn’t  leave 
anything  else;  our  own  teenage  diaries,  discovered  years  later.  Let’s  face 
it,  Frank  Sinatra  is  his  own  Craceland:  a round  senior  citizen  talking  out 
songs  is  our  best  evidence  that  there  was  once  a skinny  kid  in  a bow  tie  who 
hit  all  the  right  notes  without  even  trying. 

Our  love  affairs  with  such  things-Craceland,  Sinaira  now-are  like  any 
life-long  love  affair.  Whatever  it  was  that  inspired  passion  at  the  start  is 
gone,  and  we’re  left  with  what  we  married. 

Madonna,  for  instance,  understands  this.  People  like  to  talk  about 
Madonna  "reinventing  herself,  ” and  I guess  maybe  you  could  call  it  that. 
But  all  she’s  really  doing  is  what  Cosmopolitan  magazine  and  The  Total 
Woman  have  always  advised  for  keeping  the 
passion  in  a marriage.  Co  to  a restaurant  with 
him  and  don’t  wear  panties.  Meet  him  at  the 
door  wearing  nothing  but  a fur  coat,  nothing 
but  cellophane,  nothing  but  a smile.  Sur- 
prise him. 

Cosmo  tells  us  such  things,  too-don’t 
marry  a man  thinking  you’ll  change  him, 
’cause  you  ain’t  never  gonna  change  him. 
Craceland  says:  Darlin’,  you  signed  on  the 
dotted  line,  now  I’m  yours  and  you  are  mine. 
Cotta  love  me. 

Elvis  will  not  change.  Visiting  Craceland 
is  like  re-reading  bad  love  letters.  You  read 
and  read  and  he  sounds  stupid;  but  you  keep 
going,  because  maybe,  if  you  hold  onto  the  page  long  enough,  you  will 
conjure  the  person  back  up,  a certain  smell  that  once  you  found  every- 
where, a joke  that  was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  you  found  funny,  all  the 
good  things  you  thought  about  yourself  then.  It  hurts,  but  you  can  do  it. 
Some  of  us  have  to  break  our  own  hearts  when  no  one  else  is  around  to  do 
the  job. 

Every  room  at  Craceland  torments  me.  Elvis  is  whispering  in  my  ear: 
you  can’t  just  love  that  boy  I was,  you  gotta  love  me  like  this  too.  I will  wear 
clothing  you  do  not  understand  and  I will  watch  three  televisions  at  a time 
and  I will  paint  the  wails  yellow  and  blue-love  me.  I will  gold  leaf  a piano 
and  damn  straight  I like  that  white  china  monkey  you  can’t  stand  and  you 
can  look  and  look  for  something  sexy  in  this  house,  and  you  won’t  find  it, 
not  in  the  Kon  Tiki  room  or  the  billiard  room  or  in  the  carport  with  all  those 
cars  that  nobody  drives  and  nobody  crawls  into  the  backseat  of,  but  baby 
I’m  lonely  and  I’m  begging  you,  love  me. 

I’m  hiding  from  you  darling  but  you  can  try  to  find  me.  I’m  in  the 
kitchen,  my  legs  braced  but  ready  to  bend.  I’m  eating  all  those  bad  foods 
you  don’t  approve  of-come  a little  closer,  I got  a kiss  full  of  cold  meatloaf 
for  you,  you  better  love  me.  I will  not  take  care  of  myself,  I will  leave  you 
at  the  worst  possible  moment,  I will  grow  old  before  my  time-look,  it’s 
happened  already.  I’m  dressed  in  a slick  suit  wouldn’t  make  anyone  look 
skinny.  I’m  sweating  pretty  bad  now  and  I can’t  dance  a step  anymore  so 
I just  wave  my  arms  in  the  air  and  my  stage  makeup’s  smearing  down  my 
face,  a mess,  and  I can’t  remember  how  this  song  goes,  but  angel,  my 
voice-my  voice  will  still  make  you  melt.  Treat  me  like  a fool,  treat  me 
mean  and  cruel. 

Love  me. 

Elizabeth  McCracken  was  a Writing  Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
1991-92  and  1992-93.  Her  collection  of  stories,  Here's  Your  Hat  What's  Your 
Hurry,  was  published  this  spring  by  Random  House. 
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ROOMS  & STUDIO  APARTMENTS 


The  White  Horse  Inn  is  a 1 50  year  old  Cap- 
tain's House  in  the  quiet  East  End,  directly 
across  from  the  beach,  and  just  a !0  minute 
walk  to  Town  center.  Studio  apartments  and 
comfortable  rooms,  all  individually  decora- 
ted with  original  works  of  art  and  antiques. 
There's  also  a garden,  back  yard  with 
hibachi,  and  bicycle  parking. 
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Provincetown,  MA  02657 
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OPEN  ALL  YEAR  • OFF-SEASON  RATES 


Located  in  Provincelown’s  quiet 
east  end,  we  have  created  the  uttimate 
vacation  place.  Outside,  the  Watermark 
tnn  retains  the  charm  of  traditional 
New  England  architecture,  but  on  the 
inside  you'll  find  ten  magnificent 
contemporary  styled  suites. 

Watermark  Inn  Is  right  on  the  beach, 
with  more  than  80  feet  of  private  deck 
for  lounging  or  sunning. 

603  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown, 

Massachusetts  02657 
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QUEST  HOUSE 

old-fashioned  comfort  in  the  quiet  east  end 
private  beach  • parking 
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Deborah  Dionne,  Manager 


The  Arbor 
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Daily  • Weekly  • Monthly 

Small  old-Cape  guest  complex 
in  a lovely  garden  setting. 

All  private  baths.  Guest  parking. 

Walk  to  harbor  beach,  restaurants, 
galleries,  and  town  center. 

Writ?  or  call  leame  Busa: 

600  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 
(508)  487-0941 


For  the  fastest  way  to  the  Cape  & Islands,  ask  a native. 

Ever  see  a seagull  stuck  in  traffic?  Cape  Air  lets  you  fly  from  Boston  or  New  Bedford  to  the  Cape  and  Islands  in 
minutes.  Ask  about  our  convenient,  money-saving  joint  fares  with  major  airlines  to  Provincetown  from  destinations 
across  the  U.S.  Call  your  travel  agent  or  Cape  Air  1-800-352-0714  or  (508)  771-6944. 

@ Cape  Air 

Flying  for  the  Cape  & Islands. 
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AAA 

450  feet  of  private  beach 
Sun  deck  on  the  wafer  • Landscaped  grounds 
New  luxurious  kitchens  & baths 
Mooring  & launch  service  available 
for  visiting  yachtsmen. 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 

P.O.  Box  577  • 31-41  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  Mass.  02657-0577 
Tel:  (508)  487-0523  or  1-800-395-5095 


Discover  EILEEN  FISHER: 

simple,  timeless  clothing  in 
natural  fabrics— “a  protest  against 
constant  change  in  fashion.” 
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For  All  Seasons 

i 

New  Retail  Store 

3 West  Main  Street 

Wellfleet  - (508)349-6378 

KAROL  RICHARDSON 

The  Wild  Iris 

by  Louise  Gluck 
Ecco  Press 

ONCE  I KNEW  A REMARKABLE  WOMAN  WHO 
identified  herself  as  a ^'horticultural  therapist” 
She  worked— with  a great  deal  of  success— in 
a residential  program  for  schizophrenics.  Her 
method  was  to  bring  the  patients  into  the 
garden  and  help  them  transform  plots  of  earth. 
Consider  simply  the  verbs  of  gardening:  to  dig, 
to  delve,  to  get  at  the  root,  to  weed  out,  to  nur- 
ture, to  grow,  to  harvest.  The  garden  is  so  cen- 
tral a figure— the  ground  of  our  being— that  it 
is  built  into  the  language  itself.  “I  am  the 
gardener,”  my  friend  used  to  encourage  her 
clients  to  say,  “and  I am  the  garden,  and  I am 
what  is  being  grown.” 

The  garden  is,  perhaps,  the  first  metaphor: 
there  lie  the  roots  of  knowledge  and  of  death, 
of  good  and  of  evil.  There  we  harvest  and  are 
harvested,  bear  and  are  bom.  My  friend's  work 
succeeded  when  more  conventional  therapies 
failed  because  of  her  ability  to  connect  the 
troubled  people  with  whom  she  worked  to  the 
elemental,  to  the  way  in  which,  tending  the 
garden,  we  tend  to  ourselves. 

The  garden  is  a location  of  control,  an  arti- 
ficial paradise— but,  as  anyone  who's  planted 
a perennial  border  knows,  that  control  is  only 
partial,  and  the  resultant  paradise  is  not  so 
much  a human  creation  as  it  is  collaborative 
work,  a dialogue  with  natural  forces  which 
produces  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  order.  The 
gardener  guides,  suggests,  attempts;  nature 
resists,  corrects,  cancels.  In  this  way,  garden- 
ing is  a way  of  subverting  or  taming  one's  own 
need  for  control.  As  such,  it  is  a fascinating 
choice  of  subject  for  a poet  like  Louise  Gliick, 
who  not  only  demonstrates  extraordinary  for- 
mal control  but  has  always  been  involved  with 
control  as  suhject:  involved  with  the  explora- 
tion of  the  self's  limitations,  our  impossible 
human  desire  to  know  and  to  shape  every- 
thing. But  gardens  cannot  be  finished; 
dynamic,  they  resist  the  statis  of  myth,  the 
perfection  of  completed  forms. 

“The  love  of  form,”  Gliick  told  us  in  Ararat, 
“is  the  love  of  endings.”  To  love  the  garden  is 
to  acknowledge  our  investment  in  the  world 
of  ceaseless  change,  of  what  we  can  participate 
in  but  not,  finally,  own.  To  garden— to  be,  as 
Dante  would  have  it,  “imparadised”— is  to  be 
fully  present  in  the  realm  of  blossoming  and 
perishing  things. 

From  the  publication  of  her  first  book. 
Firstborn,  in  1968  to  that  of  Ararat,  her  fifth,  in 
1990,  Louise  Gluck's  work  has  been  distin- 
guished by  its  psychological  accuracy.  Her 


hallmark  precision  and  devastating  economy 
of  language  fix  the  arrested  gesture,  the 
vulnerable  self,  in  its  troubled  and  often  un- 
willing relation  to  others.  Gliick  has  been  our 
supreme  poet  of  psychological  nuance.  Too 
large  and  encompassing  a poet  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  purely  personal  stuff  of 
autobiography,  she  has  found  authority  in  the 
expressive,  iconic  power  of  myth.  Like  fellow 
poet  and  gardener  Stanley  Kunitz,  Gliick  trans- 
figures personal  experience  into  myth's  height- 
ened gesture,  a strategy  of  self -presentation  the 
critic  Elizabeth  Dodd  has  called  “personal 
classicism.”  Gliick  has  revised  and  revitalized 
classical  and  Biblical  stories,  bringing  to  them 
her  characteristic  haunted  resonance. 

Although  she  has  always  been  concerned 
with  the  human  relation  to  the  divine  (cen- 
tral to  poems  like  “Lamentations”  and  “The 
Garden”  from  Descending  Figure,)  Gliick's  new 
book.  The  Wild  Iris,  opens  another  dimension 
in  her  work  altogether.  She  emerges  as  a poet 
of  the  metaphysical,  of  the  human  place  in  the 
order  of  things,  the  grand  cycle  of  birth,  flower- 
ing and  decay,  and  our  relation  to  a stubborn- 
ly silent  God  who  fills  the  world  with  flowers 
but  will  spare  neither  a single  bloom  nor  a 
single  human  life.  The  pageant  of  the 
volume— a book-length  sequence— is  played 
out  in  the  garden,  that  charged  locus  where 
mortal  progress  is  most  visible.  The  garden  is 
a hurried  aimual  splendor  and  vanishing  (a 
perception  enhanced,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact 
that  Gliick  lives  and  gardens  in  Vermont, 
where  the  beauty  of  summer  is  always  under- 
cut by  its  shocking  brevity).  The  central  prob- 
lem is  evanescence;  leaf  and  flower,  all  are  pass- 
ing and  this  transience  is  the  underlying  con- 
dition of  our  being,  forcing  questions  of  iden- 
tity and  purpose.  We  are  established  by  God 
“in  time  and  in  paradise”— a pointed,  in- 
escapable contradiction. 

The  Wild  Iris  is  a pageant  for  voices;  1 can 
think  of  no  formal  design  like  it  in  American 
poetry,  save  for  perhaps  those  Victorian 
children's  books  in  which  garden  flowers 
recited  verses  describing  their  own 
characteristics.  Gluck's  work  is  closer  perhaps 
to  that  of  medieval  books  of  emblems, 
wherein  aspects  of  the  world  were  “read”  for 
the  spiritual  lessons  they  offered.  The  tradi- 
tion in  America  is  a Transcendentalist  one; 
Emerson  and  Dickinson— distant  parents 
behind  this  book— teach  us  to  read  the  book 
of  nature  for  signs.  Gliick  presents  us  with 


three  sorts  of  speakers,  projecting  herself  into 
flowers  (in  poems  whose  titles  identify  their 
narrators,  as  in  “The  White  Rose”  or  “Snow- 
drops”). She  also  speaks  as  the  gardener  herself 
in  a group  of  what  might  loosely  be  called 
prayers  titled  “Matins”  and  “Vespers.”  Final- 
ly, and  perhaps  most  daringly,  the  volume  is 
punctuated  by  poems  spoken  in  the  voice  of 
a divinity  or  “over-soul,”  the  creator  or 
animating  spirit  who  can  look  at  the  time- 
bound  flowers  and  gardener  from  the  distance 
of  eternity. 

The  first  voice  we  encounter  is  that  of  the 
wild  iris,  who  tells  us  of  her  burial  and  dor- 
mancy, how 

. . . whatever 

returns  from  oblivion  returns 
to  find  a voice: 

from  the  center  of  my  life  came 
a great  fountain,  deep  blue 
shadows  on  azure  seawater. 

(“The  Wild  Iris”) 

Here  Gliick  signals  us  that  these  poems  will 
make  use  of  a characteristic  of  the  dramatic 
monologue  that  no  other  contemporary  poet 
has  quite  exploited  so  successfully,  its  double- 
ness. We  accept  that  the  flower  is  speaking, 
describing  her  wintering-over  and  her  blossom- 
ing, and  yet  we're  also  aware  of  the  poet  talk- 
ing through  this  mask,  addressing  the  concerns 
of  her  own  life.  We  understand  immediately, 
by  virtue  of  the  placement  of  this  poem,  that 
the  “great  fountain”  refers  both  to  the  blue 
glory  which  arises  from  the  plant  and  to  the 
remarkable  poems  which  here  confront  us.  It's 
interesting  to  note  that  the  poems  of  The  Wild 
Ins  were  written  in  ten  weeks,  a sudden 
flowering. 

The  double  speaker  is  everywhere  here, 
resonating  throughout  the  book  and  informing 
the  poems.  The  scilla— those  little  blue  squills 
which  appear  in  droves  in  spring,  never  single 
—complain  of  human  beings'  insistence  on  in- 
dividuality: “Not  1,  you  idiot,  not  self,  but  we, 
we  . . .”  Gollectivity,  for  them,  is  identity: 
“Why  / do  you  treasure  your  voice  / when  to 
be  one  thing  / it  to  be  next  to  nothing?”  Who 
is  the  idiot  being  addressed?  On  the  first  level, 
it  is  the  poet  who  is  listening  to  the  flowers. 
But  the  mask  also  allows  the  self  to  speak  to 
the  self,  and,  by  implication,  to  us.  This  doub- 
ling or  layering  of  voice  creates  a complexity 
that  no  single  poem  could  quite  achieve;  the 
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result  is  that  the  voices  of  flowers,  gardener  and 
god  synthesize,  ultimately,  into  a single, 
human  voice. 

And  what  a voice  it  is!  At  times  gorgeously 
lyrical,  at  others  doubtingly  hardheaded,  at 
times  celebratory,  at  others  elegaic,  at  times 
magisterial  and  at  others  delightfully  witty  and 
self-mocking.  Gluck's  earlier  poems  offered  in- 
tensely worked  ironies,  like  the  unforgettable 
moment  in  Ararat  when  the  speaker's  mother 

. . . wants  to  know 
why,  if  1 hate 
family  so  much, 

1 went  ahead  and 
had  one. 

(“Brown  Circle") 

But  we  have  never  before  encountered  Gluck's 
humor,  and  in  The  Wild  Ins  it  is  used  to  splen- 
did effect.  The  gardener  struggles  with  the 
unrewarding  labor  of  attempting  to  grow  Bgs 
and  tomatoes  in  an  inhospitable  climate;  she 
lets  us  in  on  the  literary  criticism  she  receives 
from  the  daisies,  who  ironically  regard  poems 
about  nature  as  unfashionable: 

...  No  one  wants  to  hear 
impressions  of  the  natural  world:  you 
will  be 

laughed  at  again:  scorn  will  be  piled  on 
you. 

As  for  what  you're  actually 
hearing  this  morning:  think  twice 
before  you  tell  anyone  what  was  said  in 
this  field 
and  by  whom. 

(“Daisies") 

Weeds,  as  well,  have  their  say  about  the  nobili- 
ty of  the  gardener's  intentions;  they're  less 
than  impressed.  Gllick  also  presents  her  hus- 
band and  son  as  actors  in  the  poem,  human 
figures  who  are  not  elevated  to  mythic  propor- 
tions. This  emphasis  on  the  gardener's 
ordinariness— her  humor,  her  failures,  her  daily 
relationships— is  essential  because  we  must 
accept  the  gardener's  essential  humanity— her 
lack  of  knowledge— in  order  to  accept  the 
wrestling  with  divinity  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  book. 

In  the  way  that  Emily  Dickinson  offered  us 
contradictory,  developing  perspectives  on  the 
nature  of  God,  so  Gluck  here  posits  a range 
of  perspectives  on  the  divine.  Her  movement 
through  these  viewpoints  is  the  narrative  arc 
of  The  Wild  Ins,  the  core  of  its  struggle  to 
understand  the  theatre  of  mystery  which  the 
garden  represents.  Sometimes  God  is  a distant 
paradigm: 

Unreachable  father,  when  we  were  first 
exiled  from  heaven,  you  made 
a replica,  a place  in  one  sense 
different  from  heaven,  being 
designed  to  teach  a lesson:  otherwise 
the  same— beauty  on  either  side,  beauty 


without  alternative- Except 
we  didn't  know  what  was  the  lesson. 

(“Matins") 

We  have  every  reason  to  doubt,  as  one  of  the 
“Matins"  poems  indicates: 

...  we  are  left  to  think 

you  couldn't  possibly  exist.  Is  this 

what  you  mean  us  to  think  . . . 

(“Matins") 

But  God— who  in  these  poems  clearly  has  no 
intention  of  holding  out  any  sort  of  comfor- 
table salvation,  any  easy  answer  to  the  pro- 
blem of  mortality— may  refuse  to  be  kept  at 
this  distance:  “1  am  prepared  now  to  force  / 
clarity  upon  you"  (“Glear  Morning").  Perhaps 
God  pities  us: 

1 gave  you  every  gift, 
blue  of  the  spring  morning, 
time  you  didn't  know  how  to  use— 
you  wanted  more,  the  one  gift 
reserved  for  another  creation. 

(“Retreating  Wind") 

We  seem  to  be  marked  with  grief  in  order  for 
God  to  recognize  us  among  creation,  and  even 
the  flowers  mock  our  insistence  on  singulari- 
ty and  the  preciousness  of  our  being: 

. . . you  staring  through 
bars  of  high  grass  shaking 
your  litde  rattle— O 
the  soul!  the  soul! 

(“Field  Flowers") 

God  is  our  tormentor,  the  parent  who  aban- 
dons us,  the  agent  of  our  defeat  by  time.  And 
God  is  the  singular  being  who,  unlike  us,  has 
“no  release  in  another  body"  and  keeps  com- 
pany with  the  pure  light  of  the  void.  Or  God 
is  our  suffering  parent  (“Each  thing  / born  is 
my  burden;  1 cannot  succeed  / with  all  of  you") 
who  wants  us  to  recall  what  we  have  been 
given: 

Never  forget  you  are  my  children. 

You  are  not  suffering  because  you  touched 
each  other 

but  because  you  were  born, 
because  you  required  life 
separate  from  me. 

(“Early  Darkness") 

Or  else  God  moves  away  from  us,  content  to 
see  us  “sitting  there  / like  independent  beings 
. . . / holding  the  pencils  1 gave  you  / until  the 
summer  morning  disappears  into  writing" 
(“Retreating  Light").  Or  is  God  in  constant 
dialogue  with  us,  everywhere  presenting 
evidence  and  signs  we  cannot  read? 

If  Gluck's  most  consoling  vision  of  the 
divine  is  Rilkean— God  as  the  lonely  collabora- 
tor who  requires  us  to  assist  in  creation— she 
is  also  insistent  upon  God's  ultimate  distance. 
Whatever  God's  intention,  our  being  is  a pact 
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with  grief,  a moment  of  flaring  bloom  in 
which  we  may  be  able  to  “flourish,  having  / 
no  hope  / of  enduring^'  (“Vespers”). 

In  the  garden,  as  in  the  world,  what  was  ap- 
parently nothing— a seed,  a tuber— becomes  a 
shining,  fragrant  thing.  Rare  ground  becomes 
burgeoning  border.  In  this  way,  gardening  is 
about  the  future,  preparing  the  ground  of  be- 
ing for  what  is  to  come.  The  garden  calls  the 
elegist,  the  grief-stricken,  into  the  moment's 
flowering.  It  pulls  us  out  of  our  isolation  and 
places  us  firmly  into  relation  with  what 
blooms  and  dies.  Approaching  whatever 
godliness  may  be,  Gliick  honors  the  silence  at 
the  core  of  things,  even  as  her  poems  push 
brilliantly  against  the  limits  of  the  knowable. 
The  gardener  is  haunted,  at  last,  by  how  much 
can  be  seen,  how  little  can  be  known,  and 
how  little  time  we  have  for  knowing.  But  as 
the  white  lily  puts  it,  closing  this  volume, 

...  It  doesn't  matter  to  me 

how  many  summers  1 lived  to  return: 

this  one  summer  we  have  entered  eternity. 

1 felt  your  two  hands 

bury  me  to  release  its  splendor. 

(“The  White  LiUes'') 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a new  book  of  poems 
enters  the  realm  of  books  to  be  cherished,  in- 
exhaustible volumes  which  approach  with 
authority  the  mystery  at  the  core  of  our  lives. 
Such  books  can  be  read  again  and  again;  peren- 
nials, they  open  as  we  re-read  them,  yielding 
new  meanings.  The  Wild  Iris  is  such  a book; 
it  has  the  stamp  of  permanence,  of  lasting 
achievement.  At  a time  when  American 
poetry  too  often  seems  an  economy  of  small 
gestures,  in  which  limited  autobiographical 
poems  present  the  poet's  life  in  restricted  terms. 
The  Wild  Iris  is  a bold,  significant  gesture.  As 
the  highest  art  does,  this  book  quickens  us,  in- 
tensifies our  sense  of  being  alive,  not  because 
of  any  answers  it  provides  but  because  it  so 
resolutely  embodies  our  mortal  questions.  Out 
of  elemental  but  daunting  materials— garden 
flowers,  the  desires  and  gestures  of  the 
gardener,  the  voices  of  divinity— Louise  Gliick 
has  built  as  splendid,  haunted  and  substantive 
an  edifice  as  contemporary  American  poetry 
has  yet  produced.  -MARK  DOTY 

Mark  Doty’s  third  book  of  poetry,  My 
Alexandria,  a selection  of  the  National  Poetry 
Series,  is  reviewed  in  this  issue  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 


My  Alexandria 

by  Mark  Doty 
University  of  Illinois  Press 

SOMEDAY  I IMAGINE  THAT  READERS  will  look 
back  at  AIDS  writing  in  much  the  same  way 
we  now  reflect  upon  the  literature  provoked 
by  World  War  1— as  collective  witness  to  a 
historical  disaster  but  also,  at  its  best,  as  a 
moment  when  strong  imaginations  distilled 
truth  from  specific  human  tragedies.  If  so, 
Mark  Doty's  poems  will  constitute  one  of  the 
bodies  of  work  we  seek  out  for  cathartic 
remembrance.  In  My  Alexandria,  his  third  and 
best  book,  Doty  writes  from  the  front  lines 
of  the  AIDS  catastrophe. 

My  Alexandria  is  divided  into  three 
unnumbered  sections,  a tripartite  organization 
that  shapes  the  books'  meaning.  Along  with 
some  sharply  etched  portraits  of  the  modern 
city's  outcasts— its  panhandlers,  vagrants,  and 
inspired  lunatics— much  of  the  first  section 
conjures  up  a prelapsarian  world  of  gay 
communal  eros.  Inhabiting  this  urban  demi- 
monde of  drag  bars,  cruising,  and  anonymous 
sex,  “Day  of  1981/'  “Esta  Noche/'  and  “Ghan- 
teuse''  explore  “memory's  erotics/'  not  so 
much  celebrating  as  anatomizing  the  heyday 
of  gay  sexual  liberation  when,  as  far  as  anyone 
knew,  “nothing  was  promised,  nothing 
sustained  II  or  lethal  offered.''  Yet,  as  the 
keynote  poem  “Demotion”  makes  plain— 
with  its  rueful  suggestion  that  “we  love 
disasters  that  have  nothing  to  do  / with  us”— 
Doty's  affectionate  memoirs  of  gay  life  before 
AIDS  are  shadowed  by  the  knowledge  that  this 
era  of  pansexuality  will  soon  prove  “reckless 
in  [its]  attachments.”  The  poems  in  this  section 
are  evocative,  densely  detailed,  and  somewhat 
dispassionately  rendered: 

Gambridge  Street,  summer 

and  a boy  in  a blue  bandanna  brought  the 
bartender 

flowers:  delphiniums,  splendid,  blackened 

in  the  dim  room,  though  it  was  still  after- 
noon, “tea 

dance,”  in  the  heat  of  early  July.  Men  in 
too-tight  jeans 

—none  of  them  dancing— watched 

the  black  women  singing.  Secret  advocates 
of  our  hearts  . . . 

It's  as  if  Doty  were  taking  the  last  aerial  shots 
of  a city  about  to  be  saturation-bombed. 

With  “Fog”  — the  first  poem  in  My  Alex- 
andria’s second  section— Doty  banishes  himself 
from  the  complacent  yet  complicated  Eden 
he's  depicted.  “Fog”  is  one  of  the  most  har- 
rowingly  personal— yet  esthetically  balanced 
and  morally  implicative— poems  written  so  far 
about  AIDS.  The  poem  tells  a devastatingly 
simple  story:  the  speaker  has  tested  negative 
for  the  HIV  virus,  his  loved  has  tested  positive. 
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Into  this  Story  Doty  weaves  various  imagistic 
strands:  the  blue  and  red  flashes  of  color  from 
his  garden— in  which  “three  weeks  after  the 
test^  / the  vial  filled  from  the  crook  / of  my 
elbow,  Fm  seeing  blood  everywhere''— as  well 
as  cryptic  messages  from  the  dead,  who  in- 
habit not  only  the  couple's  Ouija  board,  but 
also  their  TV  set,  through  which  these 
household  spirits  can  watch  the  couple  kiss. 
What's  stunning  about  this  poem  is  how  deep 
pathos  coexists  with  play,  without  coming 
across  as  glib  or  callous.  In  the  poem's  con- 
cluding couplets— after  “the  public  health 
commissioner's  . . . phantom  hand  . . . [has 
formed]  / the  letters  of  your  name,  and  the 
word  / that  begins  with  /"'—Doty  rebraids  his 
motivic  fabric,  creating  a structural  unity  that 
intensifies  the  outcry  at  the  poem's  heart: 

. . . Planchette, 

peony,  I would  think  of  anything 

not  to  say  the  word.  Maybe  the  blood 
in  the  flower  is  a god's.  Kiss  me, 

in  front  of  the  screen,  please, 
the  dead  are  watching. 

They  haven't  had  enough  yet. 

Every  new  bloom  is  falling  apart. 

1 would  say  anything  else 
in  the  world,  any  other  word. 

“Fog"  is  so  successful  because  it  balances 
urgency  with  artifice,  but  it  will  last  because 
it  is  an  ennobling  purging  of  emotion— in  the 
Aristotelian  sense,  a cleansing. 

After  the  intense  intimacy  of  “Fog,"  Doty 
widens  his  lens  with  “The  Wings,"  an  ex- 
tended nanative  meditation  on  the  ineluctable 
fact  of  mortality  and  the  contingent  world  of_ 
things.  The  poem  plays  variations  on  this 
theme  with  a range  of  illustrations— family 
heirlooms  sold  off  at  an  auction,  leftover  im- 
plements discovered  at  an  abandoned  farm— 
and  focuses  most  potently  on  the  Names 
Quilt,  our  clearest  reminder  that  each  AIDS 
death  is  a unique  human  loss: 

It's  the  clothing  I can't  get  past, 
the  way  a favorite  pair  of  jeans, 
a striped  shirt's  sewn  into  the  cloth; 

the  fading,  the  pulls  in  the  fabric 
demonstrate  how  these  relics  formed 
around 

one  essential,  missing  body. 

An  empty  pair  of  pants 
is  mortality's  severest  evidence. 

The  third  section  of  A/y  Alexandria  probes 
how  “the  pure  change  happens"  (to  borrow 
a phrase  from  Seamus  Heaney)— that  is,  how 
the  dying  cross  over  and  become  the  dead. 
“Brilliance"  considers  the  possibility  that 
when  we  die  we  become  “the  last  loved  ob- 
ject / of  [our]  attention."  The  narrator  of  “Bill's 


Storyf'  at  his  dying  sister's  bedside,  scrutinizes 
some  of  the  cliches  of  near-death  mythology: 
"It's  a white  light,  I Mom  said,  and  this  struck 
me  / as  incredibly  presumptuous,  as  if  the  light 
/ we'd  all  go  into  would  be  just  the  same." 
Throughout,  Doty  ponders  the  mystery  of 
death  from  various  philosophical  and  esthetic 
vantage  points,  some  resembling  Rilke's  con- 
soling notion  that  “death  is  the  side  of  life  that 
is  turned  away  from  us."  In  'Tament-Heaven" 
(the  title  taken  from  Rilke's  “Orpheus. 
Eurydice.  Hermes.")  the  “green  fountaining" 
of  an  imminent  spring  elicits  the  speculation 
that  “this  is  how  our  deaths  would  look,  / seen 
from  a great  distance,  II  if  we  could  stand  that 
far  / from  ourselves." 

But  it  is  Bill's  more  skeptical  empathy  that 
seems  closer  to  Doty's,  who  after  all  the  death 
he's  witnessed  has  come  to  understand  that 
“dying  / must  take  more  attention  than  1 ever 
imagined."  Doty's  perspective  on  mortality 
grows  out  of  his  particular  experience  as  a 
gay  man  living  and  writing  in  the  Age  of 
AIDS— chastened  by  the  multiple  losses  but 
strengthened,  too,  by  his  responsibilities  as  one 
of  the  witnesses: 

. . . isn't  everything  so  shadowed 
by  its  own  brevity 
we  can  barely  tell  a thing 

from  its  own  elegy?  Strip  something 
of  its  mortality,  and  how  do  you  know 
what's  left  to  see? 

The  poems  in  My  Alexandria  grieve  hard,  are 
sometimes  inconsolable,  but  they  never  in- 
dulge in  hollow  lamentation.  In  “Night  Feny^' 
the  speaker  gathers  up  all  the  book's  love  and 
fear  and  hope  into  a powerfully  understated 
address  to  the  long-time  companion  he  must 
assume  he  will  lose: 

. . . Love 

we  are  between  worlds,  between 
unfathomed  water  and  1 don't  know 
how  much 

light-flecked  black  sky,  the  fogged  circles 
of  island  lamps.  I am  almost  not  afraid  . . . 

In  this  beautifully  tentative  pledge  of  almost- 
courage— and  throughout  his  brave  and  indeli- 
ble book— Doty  reminds  us  that  in  grief  begins 
the  hard  work  of  healing. 

-STEVEN  CRAMER 

Steven  Cramer  is  the  author  of  two 
collections  of  poetry:  The  Eye  That  Desires  to 
Look  VfTward  (1987)  and  The  World  Book  (1992). 
He  is  staff  editor  for  poetry  at  The  Atlantic 
and  teaches  writing  at  Tufts  University. 
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Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations 

Justin  Kaplan,  General  Editor 
Little,  Brown 


Justin  Kaplan  Photo:  Vrginia  Schendler 


THERE  ARE  MANY  WAYS  OF  MAKING  ENEMIES 
in  the  literary  world.  As  Justin  Kaplan  now 
knows,  editing  a major  reference  work  like 
Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations  is  one  of  the  surest. 
Traditionalists  objected  to  the  further  incur- 
sions of  pop  culture  into  the  venerable  volume. 
(John  Simon,  writing  in  The  New  Criterion, 
verged  on  something  oianad  hominem  attack.) 
Reaganites  loudly  complained  that  their  man 
had  been  ill  represented.  And  Church  of  Scien- 
tology followers  resented  L.  Ron  Hubbard's 
being  bypassed  altogether.  Kaplan,  who  was 
lobbied  from  left  and  right  as  he  made  his 
selections,  petitioned  by  friends  and  strangers 
alike,  must  have  felt  as  if  anyone  who'd  ever 
wielded  a pen— or  a tongue— considered  their 
words  so  pithy  and  memorable  that  no 
reference  room  should  be  without  them. 

And  of  course  no  decent  reference  room  is 
ever  without  Bartlett's.  The  first  edition,  pub- 
lished by  Cambridge  bookstore  owner  John 
Bartlett  in  1855,  consisted  of  258  pages  of  pro- 
se and  verse  quotations  culled  from  his  many 
years  of  reading  and  note -taking.  Most  of  the 
entries  were  from  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and 
British  writers.  The  new  16th  edition  (1,405 
pages,  including  an  index  of  over  600  pages), 
continues  to  draw  heavily  on  traditional 
sources  (nearly  2,000  quotations  from 
Shakespeare,  and  over  1,500  from  the 
Bible).  But  as  Kaplan  notes  in  his  preface,  the 
16th  edition  “casts  a wider  net  than  its  pre- 
decessors." 

Kaplan  sees  the  book  as  both  “intellectual 
history  and  cultural  montage,"  and  the  most 
immediately  obvious  result  of  his  wider 
casting  is  a generous  selection  of  20th  century 
material,  including  quotations  from  film,  pop 
music,  and  television.  But  the  16th  edition  also 


marks  the  first  appearance  in  Bartlett's  of,  to 
name  just  a few,  the  sixth  century  Talmud; 
Saint  Bonaventure;  the  Jewish  sage  Hillel;  and 
Sun-tzu,  whose  thoughts  on  military  strategy 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  were  especially 
popular  with  western  businessmen  in  the 
1980s.  Of  the  2,550  authors  to  be  found  here, 
340  are  new;  245  from  previous  editions  were 
weeded  out. 

Selecting  Justin  Kaplan  to  edit  the  new 
edition  was  an  inspired  choice  on  the  part  of 
Little,  Brown,  Bartlett's  publisher  since  1863. 
Kaplan,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
National  Book  Award  for  his  biography  of 
Mark  Twain,  is  also  the  author  of  Walt  Whit- 
man: A Life,  winner  of  the  American  Book 
Award,  and  a biography  of  Lincoln  Steffens. 
But  his  interests  and  breadth  of  knowledge 
range  far  beyond  his  areas  of  specialty  in 
American  literature. 

Even  the  footnotes  in  the  new  Bartlett's  reflect 
Kaplan's  lively  and  boundless  passion  for  learn- 
ing. In  previous  editions,  footnotes  amounted 
to  little  more  than  dry  cross-references,  but 
Kaplan  wanted  them  to  be,  as  he  recently  said 
from  his  home  in  Cambridge,  “more  active 
and  more  interesting."  As  a result,  William 
Norman  Ewer's  iambic  quatrain,  “How  odd 
/ Of  God  / To  choose  / The  Jews,"  is  footnoted 
with  Cecil  Browne's,  “But  not  so  odd  / As 
those  who  choose  / A Jewish  God  / But  spurn 
the  Jews,"  and  Leo  Rosten's,  “Not  odd  / Of 
God.  / Goyim  / Annoy  'im."  The  United 
Negro  College  Fund's  advertising  slogan,  “A 
mind  is  a terrible  thing  to  waste,"  is  footnoted 
with  Dan  Ouayle's  bungled  attempt  to  quote 
that  line  while  addressing  the  UN(2F  in  1989: 
“What  a waste  it  is  to  lose  one's  mind  or  not 
to  have  a mind  is  very  wasteful."  Kaplan  also 
sets  us  straight  on  the  famous  line,  “One  pic- 
ture is  worth  a thousand  words,"  often  thought 
to  be  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb.  In  fact,  his 
foomote  tells  us,  the  phrase  was  coined  by  Fred 
R.  Barnard  in  a 1927  article  in  Printer's  Ink. 
Barnard  “called  it  a Chinese  proverb,  so  that 
people  would  take  it  seriously."  (Oddly, 
however,  Kaplan  leaves  the  entry  buried  in  the 
“Anonymous"  section,  rather  than  giving  Bar- 
nard a well-deserved  listing  of  his  own.) 

Among  the  book's  other  new  gems  is  the 
1980s  feminist  slogan,  “A  woman  without  a 
man  is  like  a fish  without  a bicycle";  Florynce 
Kennedy's,  “If  men  could  get  pregnant,  abor- 
tion would  be  a sacrament";  and  Gene 
Fowler's,  “Writing  is  easy.  All  you  do  is  stare 
at  a blank  piece  of  paper  until  drops  of  blood 
form  on  your  forehead." 

The  late  British  poet  Philip  Larkin  was  in- 
cluded in  previous  editions,  but  Kaplan  adds 
the  opening  lines  of  “This  Be  The  Verse,"  the 
first  four  words  of  which  caused  an  uproar 
when  used  on  the  cover  of  a recent  issue  of 
Cranta:  “They  fuck  you  up,  your  mum  and 
dad.  / They  may  not  mean  to,  but  they  do. 
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/ They  fill  you  with  the  faults  they  had  / And 
add  some  extra  just  for  you  7 

Kaplan  says  his  personal  favorite  among  the 
new  material  is  Yogi  Berra's,  '“When  you  come 
to  a fork  in  the  road,  take  it."  He  likes  its 
“deliberately  obfuscatory"  quality,  describing 
it  as  “Zen-like." 

The  last  edition  of  Bartlett's  had  already 
debuted  a variety  of  rock  musicians,  and  to 
their  numbers  Kaplan  adds  Arlo  Guthrie,  The 
Doors,  Grace  Slick,  and  others.  Bruce  Spring- 
steen is  represented  with  lines  from  “Born  to 
Run"  and  “Bom  in  the  U.S.A.";  the  two 
choices  make  for  a certain  appealing  symmetry 
of  titles,  and  an  interesting  contrast  between 
rebel  optimism  in  1975  (“.  . . baby,  we  were 
bom  to  run")  and  1984  (“. . . Nowhere  to  run, 
ain't  nowhere  to  hide").  Otherwise,  though, 
the  four  bland  lines  from  the  later  song  seem 
like  an  almost  arbitrary  choice  from  the  huge 
body  of  Springsteen's  songwriting.  The  lyrics 
perhaps  more  likely  to  enter  the  national  store 
of  catch  phrases  are  from  a newer  Springsteen 
song:  “Fifty-seven  channels  and  nothin'  on." 

For  as  Kaplan  observes  in  his  preface,  “one 
might  expect  television  to  be  a heavy  con- 
tributor to  the  common  quotation  vocabulary^' 
but  “1  haven't  found  this  to  be  the  case."  Still, 
it  seems  questionable  that  the  three  words 
“Me  want  cookie"  (from  Sesame  Street)  should 
find  their  way  into  the  new  Bartlett's,  while 
“new  world  order,"  easily  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  political  phrases  since  the  fall  of 
Soviet  Gommunism,  is  not  to  be  found. 

And  yet  for  all  the  many  hours  I've  now 
spent  reading  the  16th  edition,  this  was  the 
only  important  omission  that  occurred  to  me. 
Kaplan  readily  admits  in  his  preface  that  “a 
book  of  this  sort  reflects  both  personal  judg- 
ment and  changing  usage  and  can  never  be 
definitive.'  " Whatever  reservations  readers 
might  have  about  individual  inclusions  or 
omissions,  the  new  Bartlett's  is  as  close  to 
definitive  as  any  single  volume  ever  available. 

-DEAN  ALBARELLI 

Dean  Albarelli  directs  the  Provincetown 
Fiction  Workshop.  He  will  be  a Second  Year 
Writing  Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  1993-94. 


The  Patron  Saint  of  Liars 

by  Ann  Patchett 
Houghton  Mifflin 


Ann  Patchett  Photo:  Chris  Carroll/ONYX 


RUNNING  AWAY  may  be  a universal  human 
impulse,  but  few  succeed  in  cleanly  completing 
the  act.  The  young  single-minded  protagonist 
of  Ann  Patchett's  first  novel.  The  Patron  Saint 
of  Liars,  exits  her  marriage  and  abandons  her 
mother  with  barely  an  afterthought.  What 
Rose  CUnton  takes  into  her  future  is  her  faith, 
a passion  for  driving,  and,  unbeknown  to  her 
husband,  his  unborn  child.  “1  was  somewhere 
outside  of  Ludlow,  Galifomia,  headed  due  east 
toward  Kentucky,  when  I realized  that  1 would 
be  a liar  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  begins  her 
brazen  account.  Her  destination  is  St. 
Elizabeth's,  once  a grand  hotel,  now  a 
temporary  home  for  pregnant  girls  in  a 
Kentucky  backwater  called  Habit. 

Upon  her  arrival.  Rose  encounters  a small 
cadre  of  nuns  and  “a  gathering  of  distended 
abdomens,  overinflated  balloons  from  which 
small  wisps  of  girls  were  attached."  Her 
adjustment  is  swift;  Rose  and  her  roommate 
become  surrogate  siblings;  she  soon  takes  over 
the  kitchen;  she  is  mothered  by  the  wise, 
warm  Sister  Evangeline,  who  is  going  blind; 
and  she  meets  Son,  the  towering  and  reticent 
grounds  keeper  whom  she  marries  to  keep  her 
child,  Gecelia. 

Patchett  is  particualry  adept  at  creating 
convincing  characters  with  distinctive  voices. 
Though  her  protagonist's  initial  flight  is  a litde 
lacking  in  motivation.  Rose  is  compelling  and 
witty,  her  hard-edged  independence  rendered 
with  impressive  singular  detail.  At  times, 
though,  Rose's  world  seems  conspicuously 
insulated.  Her  story  begins  in  the  '60s,  though 
few  details  confirm  the  unique  realities  of  that 
era.  (Vietman  receives  a glancing  reference.) 
Rose  is  snugly  encapsulated  in  the  womb  of 
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St.  Elizabeth’s,  a place  of  '50s  innocence  and 
provincialism,  where  the  truth  of  the  past  and 
the  complexities  of  the  future  are  neady  evad- 
ed for  the  mundane  pragmatics  of  the  present. 

The  novel  is  nanated  by  Rose,  Son,  and 
Cecelia,  respectively.  In  Son's  section  we  learn 
of  an  early  love  that  ends  in  tragedy,  and  of 
a brief  and  embanassing  hitch  in  the  Marines 
during  World  War  11.  At  St.  Elizabeth's,  he 
develops  a sadly  unconditional  love  for  Rose, 
who  is  young  enough  to  be  his  daugher,  and 
a strong  paternal  love  for  Cecelia.  While  Pat- 
chett  gives  Son's  narrative  a more  wordly  con- 
text, his  section  of  the  novel  is  at  times  slight- 
ly plodding.  The  character's  vision  seems  too 
often  confined  to  the  values  and  desires  of 
others.  “1  was  good  at  doing  what  1 was  told. 
I had  practice,  ^^en  the  coach  said  face  to  the 
left,  I did  it,  never  once  went  right  just  to  see 
what  it  would  be  like,"  he  says  of  his  boot 
camp  days.  When  he  decides  to  get  a tattoo, 
he  is  quick  to  rationalize:  “\  was  more  sure 
than  ever  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do,  what 
with  so  many  of  the  guys  there  doing  it." 

Cecelia's  section  moves  along  more  compel- 
lingly  as  she  comes  of  age  in  a world  of 
pregnancy  and  departure.  A loving  and  sen- 
sitive daughter  to  Son,  her  relationship  with 
her  mother  is  strained.  Rose,  who  continues 
to  cook  at  St.  Elizabeth's,  has  not  only  moved 
into  a separate  house,  but  locks  herself  into  an 
icy  silence.  Little  by  little,  Cecelia  begins  to 
defrost  morsels  of  Rose's  family  history.  At  the 
end  of  the  novel,  when  a stranger  arrives  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  looking  for  Cecelia's  absent 
mother,  Patchett  achieves  a moving  feat  of 
dramatic  irony,  revealing  the  past  as  something 
ultimately  impossible  to  escape. 

-SARA  LONDON 

Sara  London  is  a poet  and  freelance 
journalist  who  lives  in  Provincetown. 

A Violent  Act 

by  Alec  Wilkinson 
Knof^f 

ALEC  WILKINSON  WRITES  with  a spare, 
surgically  sharp  precision  about  sick  moments 
in  the  soul.  His  newest  book  is  structured 
around  a violent  act  that  took  place  in  1986 
in  Indianapolis  outside  a house  which  had 
plywood  nailed  over  windows  that  were  miss- 
ing glass.  For  one  month,  following  his  parole 
from  prison,  Mike  Wayne  Jackson  lived  there, 
sleeping  on  straw  upstairs.  Then  early  one 
morning,  Jackson  murdered  his  parole  officer 
with  a shotgun  as  he  approached  to  visit.  After 
fleeing  the  scen^  Jackson  sprayed  his  face  and 
beard  with  silver  paint. 

This  single  detail,  like  the  odd  violence  in 
Francis  Bacon's  paintings  where  the  face  is 
smeared  and  blurred  to  the  edge  of  recognition, 
resonates  throughout  the  book.  For  10  days, 
as  he  is  hunted  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  FBI 


and  Missouri  Highway  Patrol,  Jackson 
becomes  like  a ghost  leaving  traces  but  no 
scent.  On  the  11th  day,  conceding  their  science 
had  failed,  the  officials  in  charge  brought  in 
the  quasi-mystiCcd  tracker,  J.  R.  Buchanan. 

Years  earlier,  Buchanan  learned  to  track 
animals  who  had  limped  away  from  his 
animal  traps.  Now  he  worked  in  this  specialty 
for  the  National  Park  Service.  He  was  called 
into  the  Jackson  case  in  order  to  pick  up  where 
the  dogs  left  off.  He  knew  the  limits  of  dogs. 
He  knew  their  noses  would  be  no  use  after 
30  yards  on  a dusty  road.  He  knew  how  rain 
washed  away  their  ability  to  follow  a trail.  But 
Buchanan  could  find  a leaf  turned  over  or  a 
cracked  twig  or  a blade  of  grass  that  was  bent 
and  would  not  come  up.  He  found  Jackson. 

Surrounded  in  an  isolated  bam  with  only 
two  exits  and  one  upper  window,  Jackson  shot 
himself  in  the  mouth  with  his  shotgun,  just 
as  the  agents  stormed  the  doors.  Thinking 
Jackson  was  shooting  at  them,  the  agents  ran 
back  out  and  regrouped,  planning  an  elaborate 
seige.  Returning  inside  the  silent  bam,  they 
determined  that  Jackson  must  be  hiding  above 
them  in  the  hayloft,  and  they  devised  a 
periscope  by  attaching  mirrors  to  the  ends  of 
long  pipes.  One  man  noticed  blood  seeping 
through  the  floorboards  of  the  loft,  and  in  the 
mirror  held  above  him  he  saw  Jackson's 
bloodied  face,  gaunt  with  weight  loss,  the 
silver  paint  gone. 

This  beautifully  organized  representation  of 
the  centripetal  power  of  a violent  act  opens 
outward  through  the  voices  of  the  loved  ones 
of  both  murderer  and  victim.  The  mother  of 
the  murderer  comes  to  visit  the  wife  of  the  vic- 
tim, showing  pictures  of  her  son  to  the  sons 
of  the  murdered  man.  But  no  picture  provides 
a clear  understandable  image.  No  person  who 
figures  in  this  book  can  comprehend  to  his  or 
her  satisfaction  the  significance  of  the  violent 
act.  Wilkinson  renders  his  subject— tersely  yet 
abundantly,  sometimes  to  exhaustion- 
through  the  limitations  of  his  characters,  his 
witnesses.  In  doing  so,  he  makes  their  words 
shine  with  an  economy  of  extremity,  a 
documentary  poetry  of  wimess,  to  use  the 
term  which  Carolyn  Forche  offers  as  the 
authentic  alternative  to  personal  and  political 
poetry. 

Wilkinson  chooses  not  to  enter  the  mind  of 
the  psychopath  who  is  the  cause  of  his  report. 
But  the  widow  of  the  parole  officer  lives  on 
to  smell  her  husband's  scent  in  clothes  left  in 
a laundry  basket.  She  puts  on  his  robe  and  feels 
his  arms  around  her.  A Violent  Act,  finally,  is 
about  the  healing  power  of  grief,  and  I end 
with  Wilkinson's  epigraph  from  Rilke's  “Song 
of  the  Widow":  “In  the  beginning  life  was 
good  to  me.  / It  held  me  warmly,  it  gave  me 
heart.  / Of  course  it  does  that  to  all  the  young. 
/ But  back  then  how  could  1 know?" 

-CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 
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Augusta  Cotton 

By  Margaret  Erhart 
Zoland  Books 


Margaret  Erhart  Photo:  Ellen  Anthony 


MARGARET  EREIART’S  POIGNANT  new  novel 
focuses  on  the  friendship  between  two  girls 
struggling  through  the  awkward  stage  be- 
tween childhood  cind  puberty.  Helen  is  af- 
flicted with  lupus^  while  the  narrator,  Augusta, 
suffers  from  a more  common  malaise,  grow- 
ing pains.  ^^Everything  that  started  with  a ‘d 
or  a ‘v’  1 was  suspicious  of;  1 blushed  at  the 
words  'ooze^  and  ^lubricant.’  Nothing  was  safe, 
nothing  was  beyond  my  judgment,  nothing 
was  incapable  of  hurting  or  embarrassing  me.'^ 
Erhart  traces  this  budding  awareness  of  the 
world  with  a sensitive,  perceptive  eye  that  cap- 
tures both  the  precocity  and  the  innocence  of 
the  age. 

Helen  and  Augusta  are  not  typical  11  year- 
olds.  Erhart  lavishes  both  girls  with  wisdom 
and  insight  beyond  their  years,  allowing  for 
mature,  provactive  conversation  about  such 
weighty  issues  as  death,  religion,  and  guilt.  As 
their  friendship  evolves,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  two  girls  are  in  love  with  one  another. 
Though  there  is  never  a sexual  connection 
between  them,  Augusta^s  longing  for  Helen  is 
apparent  as  she  swings  through  a range  of 
emotions:  obsession,  jealousy,  possesiveness, 
desire.  Lesbianism  is  only  hinted  at,  and  the 
word  “lesbian^^  is  never  used,  but  Augusta  Cot- 
ton is  ultimately  a lesbian  coming-of-age  story, 
or  least  a lesbian  coming-of-awareness  story. 
Helen  takes  her  homosexuality  in  stride,  while 
Augusta  struggles  to  come  to  terms  with  her 
feelings.  She  tells  Helen  that  they  have  been 
bom  under  the  wrong  sign  of  love. 

“Not  wrong,''  Helen  insists.  “1  know  what 
you  mean  but  1 wish  you  wouldn't  call  it  that." 


“Call  it  what,  then?  What  would  you  call 
it?" 

“Awkward.  That's  all  it  feels  like.  Gussy" 

The  novel's  plot  is  loosely  constructed,  com- 
posed of  random  anecdotes  and  scraps  of 
dialogue.  Death  is  a dominant  concern 
throughout.  When  Augusta  is  young,  she 
forces  herself  to  touch  a dead  calf  to  somehow 
grasp  what  death  feels  like.  When  Helen's 
mother  finds  a drowned  body  on  the  bank  of 
the  recently  flooded  river,  Augusta  insists  on 
looking  at  it.  She  imagines  the  death  of  her 
own  father,  and  wonders  what  her  life  would 
be  like  without  him. 

While  her  preoccupation  with  death  is  cred- 
ible enough,  Augusta's  thoughts  occasionally 
become  too  intellectualized  for  an  11  year-old: 
“I  confused  death  with  beauty  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  week.  1 had  a sense  that  death 
was  when  that  thing  called  the  universe  leaned 
close  and  could  teach  us  the  most." 

Life's  lessons  are  ubiquitous  in  the  narrative, 
and  Augusta  gleans  all  she  can  from  those 
around  her.  Helen's  strong-minded  mother  Jor- 
dan, becomes  something  of  a role  model.  Jor- 
dan is  involved  with  another  woman,  though 
the  relationship  is  only  implied.  Augusta 
develops  a crush  and  attempts  to  follow  in  Jor- 
dan's footsteps,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 
Jordan  tells  her,  'You're  developing  a con- 
science ...  At  times  it  may  feel  like  a curse 
to  know  right  from  wrong,  but  in  the  end 
your  joy  will  be  greater  and  your  grief  will 
have  meaning." 

Erhart's  dialogue  is  both  weighty  and  reso- 
nant, and  her  lyrical  prose  sweeps  the  reader 
through  memories  and  events  presented  in  a 
swirl  of  nostalgia.  As  Helen  and  Augusta  make 
their  way  toward  adulthood,  we  are  able  to 
rediscover  treasured  pieces  of  our  own  past. 
Those  long  forgotten  childhood  emotions,  the 
awkwardness  of  adolescence,  the  excitement 
of  discovery,  the  anticipation  of  happily-ever- 
after  in  that  far-off  future— all  of  those  things 
that  you  believed  in  before  adulthood  caught 
up  with  you  and  age  made  you  bitter  and  jaded 
—Augusta  Cotton  summons  until  they  catch  in 
your  throat  like  tears. 

- DOROTHY  ANTGZAK 

Dorothy  Antczak  is  a fiction  writer  who 
lives  and  works  in  Provincetown. 
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Jesus’  Son 

by  Denis  Johnson 
Farrar,  Straus  <Sl  Giroux 


Denis  Johnson  Photo:  Robert  Miller 


DENIS  JOHNSON  BEGAN  HIS  CAREER  as  a poet 
whose  first  book  was  a selection  of  the  Na- 
tional Poetry  Series,  but  with  four  novels  and 
a collection  of  stories  behind  him,  he^s  now 
better  known  as  a fiction  writer. /esus'SoM,  his 
new  book,  consists  of  11  short  stories  all  nar- 
rated by  the  same  nameless,  directionless 
young  man,  an  alcoholic  and  heroin  addict. 
Set  in  the  late  '60s  and  '70s,  the  raw  and  often 
violent  stories  careen  from  car  accidents  to 
shootings,  lootings,  aimless  rides,  an  abortion, 
and  various  chance  encounters.  Structurally, 
the  stories  are  random  and  haphazard.  Several 
of  the  pieces  seem  so  arbitrarily  strung  together 
that  one  can't  help  suspecting  Johnson  of 
drawing  on  actual  events  and  then  trusting 
life's  randomness  to  yield  a shape  and  mean- 
ing that  will  translate  as  art.  (In  a recent  inter- 
view, the  author  confirmed  that  he  originally 
approached  this  series  of  stories  by  writing 
stricdy  from  memory.) 

But  the  random,  fragmented  style  is  also 
deceiving,  for  most  of  these  innovative  pieces 
are  in  fact  quite  carefully  crafted,  and  the  sur- 
face disjointedness  is  a deliberate  reflection  of 
the  narrator's  fractured  life.  In  a story  called 
“The  Other  Man,"  Johnson's  protagonist 
meets  a Polish  tourist  while  crossing  Puget 
Sound  on  a ferry.  “Do  you  like  some  beers?" 
the  affable  young  foreigner  asks.  In  heavily  ac- 
cented English,  he  begins  telling  about  his 
native  Warsaw.  But  later  he  returns  from  the 
men's  room  and  says,  “Ah  hell.  I'm  not  Polish. 
I'm  from  Cleveland."  He  and  the  narrator  pcirt 
company  shortly  after  the  ferry  docks,  and  the 
narrator  goes  in  search  of  two  friends.  Unable 
to  contact  them,  he  stops  outside  a bar  and 
watches  two  patients  standing  together  in  a 
hospital's  third  floor  window,  imagining  how 
they  left  their  sickbeds  and  wandered  the  halls 
to  “find  one  another."  Once  inside  the  bar,  he 
meets  and  begins  romancing  a recently  mar- 
ried woman  on  leave  from  the  army.  The 


scenes  seem  entirely  unrelated,  but  in  fact 
Johnson  has  written  a story  that  subdy  and 
quite  poignantly  realizes  the  desperate  need  of 
people— even  strangers— to  connect  with  one 
another. 

Still,  it's  a warped  world  Johnson's  central 
character  inhabits,  and  the  author  makes  that 
dimension  particularly  vivid  by  creating  a 
uniquely  effective  narrative  voice,  one  that  is 
both  colloquial  and  hallucinatory.  “It  was  a 
Polish  neighborhood  somewhere  or  other/'  the 
narrator  tells  us  in  “Dirty  Wedding."  “The 
Polish  neighborhoods  have  that  snow.  They 
have  that  fruit  with  the  light  on  it,  they  have 
that  music  you  can't  find.  We  ended  up  in  a 
laundromat,  where  the  guy  took  off  his  shirt 
and  put  it  in  a washer." 

For  all  the  achievement  of  this  voice,  though, 
it  is  Johnson's  masterful  ear  for  authentic,  grim- 
ly humorous,  and  defdy  rendered  dialogue  that 
is  perhaps  the  collection's  ultimate  strong  suit. 
When  the  narrator  finally  lands  in  a detox 
ward,  he  meets  Bill,  a fellow  patient  who  ex- 
plains a scar  on  his  face  by  revealing  that  he 
has  been  shot  twice,  “Once  by  each  wife." 
Anxious  and  depressed  about  being  back  in 
detox.  Bill  insists  his  situation  stinks. 

“He)^'  the  narrator  says.  'You're  doing  fine." 

“Talk  into  here." 

“Talk  into  your  bullet  hole?" 

“Talk  into  my  bullet  hole.  Tell  me  I'm  fine." 

Throughout  the  collection  Johnson  takes  fre- 
quent risks— but  with  more  than  just  prose 
style  and  narrative  architecture.  More  notable 
still  is  the  fact  that  he  often  risks  losing  the 
reader's  sympathy  for  his  central  character.  As 
early  as  the  collection's  second  story,  we  see 
the  narrator  holding  a gun  to  an  innocent 
woman's  head;  during  an  argument  on  the 
street,  he  punches  his  girlfriend  in  the  stomach; 
and  in  the  final  story  he  has  a brief  stint  as 
a peeping  Tom,  even  admitting  to  entertain- 
ing thoughts  about  raping  the  woman  he  spies 
on  each  day. 

And  yet  all  of  this  ugly  behavior  is  balanced 
with  the  narrator's  essential  humanity— he  is 
disarmingly  candid  and  vulnerable,  and  fre- 
quently makes  harsh  judgments  of  himself. 
While  we  certainly  don't  admire  him,  he 
ultimately  manages  to  earn  our  sympathy.  The 
final  story,  immediately  following  his  stay  in 
the  detox  ward,  concludes  on  a note  of 
cautious  optimism,  hinting  at  the  possibility 
of  redemption.  The  fact  that  we're  still  pull- 
ing for  this  narrator  is  no  small  tribute  to  Denis 
Johnson's  achievement  in  Jesus'  Son. 

-DEAN  ALBARELLI 
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Family  Night 

by  Maria  Flook 
Pantheon 

AN  EERIE  PASSIVITY  HAUNTS  Maria  Flook's 
Family  Night,  an  edgy  road  novel  loosely  con- 
structed around  a son's  belated  quest  for  his 
permanendy  absent  father.  The  year  is  1978, 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  a generation  that 
once  hoped  never  to  grow  up.  “Reaching  their 
thirties  and  regularly  employed/'  Margaret,  her 
stepbrother  Cam,  and  boyfriend  Tracy  set  off 
on  their  journey  as  if  acting  out  the  last 
desperate  gestures  of  adolescence. 

As  the  novel  opens,  Tracy— sexually 
obsessed,  looking  for  a stability  that  will 
relieve  him  of  his  compulsions— moves  in  with 
Margaret  and  her  daughter  Celeste.  When  he 
meets  Margaret's  brother,  in  a scene  shaped  by 
“escalating  male  camaraderie,"  he  latches  on- 
to Cam's  long-nourished  fantasies  about  the 
father  he's  never  met.  Compelled  by  the  fixa- 
tions of  others,  Tracy  begins  to  set  Cam  up 
for  an  unpredictable  rite  of  passage,  goading 
him  relentlessly  through  the  first  half  of  the 
novel  until,  with  Margaret  wedged  in  between 
them,  they  head  west  in  a car  casually  stolen 
from  Cam's  ex-wife. 

The  passive  mood  seems  at  first  to  be 
Margaret's.  The  novel's  central  character,  she 
is  a woman  who  “had  tried  therapy  off  and 
on,  but . . . knew  it  soon  became  something 
strange— a new  arm  of  the  illness  from  which 
she  was  seeking  escape." 

Margaret  at  first  resists  Tracy's  plans  for  her 
brother  by  shooting  off  skeptical  one-liners. 
But  her  skepticism  and  jittery  wit  make  a 
weak  defense  against  Tracy's  hypersexual 
energy,  and  even  when  Margaret's  resistance 
begins  to  sound  more  decisive  (“We're  not  go- 
ing on  any  psycho  side  trips"),  it  remains  mere- 
ly verbal.  To  the  end  she  goes  along  for  the 
ride. 

Margaret  isn't  alone  in  her  passivity.  Cam 
turns  his  yearnings  into  action  only  under 
Tracy's  instigation,  and  from  Tracy's  point  of 
view  the  step-siblings  are  two  of  a kind.  “You 
and  your  brothei/'  he  says  to  her.  “Sleepwalking 
through  Siberia.  Absolutely  no  self-awareness." 

Tracy,  a catalyst  and  trickster,  dominates  the 
others  and  determines  through  most  of  the 
novel  who  will  do  what  to  whom  when. 
“Effervescent  at  the  slightest  sign  of  tension 
in  a room,"  he  incarnates  a spirit  of  chaos  and 
madness  that,  calling  itself  creative,  sets  the 
world  in  motion  only  to  blow  it  apart. 

As  with  many  road  adventures,  the  buildup 
and  journey  itself  are  more  satisfying  and 
ultimately  more  important  to  the  characters 
than  the  ostensible  goal  turns  out  to  be.  The 
handsome  missing  father,  once  upon  a time 
a famous  model,  the  Arrow  Collar  Man,  is, 
in  the  flesh,  a letdown,  not  only  to  Cam,  but 
to  the  narrative  as  well.  After  a few  clever. 


grueling  scenes  (in  which  even  the  father  is 
isappointed:  '^e  meet  once  in  a lifetime,  and 
this  is  what  you  come  up  with"),  he  disap- 
pears, almost  without  effect. 

Maria  Flook,  who  has  published  two  collec- 
tions of  poems,  brings  to  her  prose  gifts  that 
include  a various  and  emotionally  precise 
imagery,  a nervous  gallows  humor,  and  a chill- 
ing ability  to  evoke  the  corrosive  industrial  and 
social  environments  that  circumscribe  and  im- 
pinge on  her  characters'  lives. 

This  is  a world  of  power  plant  soot,  “im- 
permeable, lead-colored"  rivers,  razor-wire  par- 
titions, asbestos  pipes,  poisonous  fibers,  toxic 
pigment,  ash,  vapor,  faded  billboards 
celebrating  the  national  bicentennial, 
disassembled  pay  phones,  cities  without  park 
benches— without  parks.  Cam  manages  an 
apartment  building  where  the  tenants'  cars  get 
blistered  by  chemical  fallout  from  the  local  Du- 
Pont plant.  Tracy,  a newspaper  reporter,  makes 
a point  of  writing  not  about  but  “against  the 
human  condition."  Margaret's  work  in  a 
prison  fills  her  dreams  with  images  of  confine- 
ment, her  daughter  trapped  behind  glass. 

This  is  a world  in  which  a gun,  its  odor,  “its 
bitter  graphite  and  cold  shell,"  dominate  the 
final  sexual  confrontation  between  Margaret 
and  Tracy,  played  out  in  a cornfield;  a world 
that  achieves  its  closing  moment  of  reconcilia- 
tion when  Cam,  Margaret,  and  Celeste  swim 
together  in  water  strangely  silky  because  it  is 
laced  with  softeners  from  the  fallen  residue  of 
a chemical  accident. 

Another  rare  reconciling  moment  emerges 
earlier  on,  during  one  of  many  powerfully 
rendered  sexual  scenes.  Margaret's  sexual  life 
with  Tracy  is  often  violent  and  cruel,  especially 
as  his  aggression  and  “bad  will,"  quiescent 
when  the  novel  begins,  erupt  and  accelerate 
with  the  journey  until  they  reach  hysterical 
pitch.  But  in  one  “airy,  supernatural  moment," 
Margaret  knows  another  kind  of  sexuality.  In 
the  midst  of  lovemaking,  she  thinks  “about 
the  Horror  of  God,  how  painful  love  is 
without  representation  ....  He  was  fucking 
her  and  she  wasn't  feeling  it  in  one  place;  it 
was  everywhere.  She  felt  the  door  of  the  soul 
ripped  free  from  its  house,  an  airy  whiteness 
like  sheets  flapping." 

The  turning  point  this  scene  provides  reveals 
that  the  deeper  if  unconscious  quest  in  this 
journey  has  been  as  much  Margaret's  as  her 
brother's.  It  is  only  after  this  scene  that  she 
begins  to  take  the  actions  necessary  to  free 
herself  from  Tracy's  hold.  But  even  as  she 
separates  from  him,  Margaret  and  the  world 
she  inhabits  remain  disturbing,  and  in  the  end. 
Family  Night,  with  its  hard  lyric  and  sometimes 
gallows-comic  tone,  projects  a dark,  unsetding 
vision.  Most  unsettling  of  all  is  the  intuition 
one  has  on  finishing  that,  with  the  restoration 
of  order,  nothing  essential  has  changed. 

It  is  from  this  felt  lack  of  consequences. 
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perhaps,  that  the  pervasive  mood  of  passivity 
arises.  ^The  radio  and  the  hot  wind  off  the 
asphalt''  drug  us,  like  Margaret,  “into  submis- 
sion." Like  Margaret  we  fail  to  “note  the  ex- 
act moment"  when  it's  “no  longer  talk,"  when 
“they  put  it  into  motion."  Like  Margaret,  we 
are  seduced,  we  go  willingly  on  with  the  ride. 

-CATHERINE  GAMMON 

Catherine  Gammon,  a former  Writing 
Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  is  the 
author  of  the  novel  Isabel  Out  of  the  Ram 
(Mercury  House). 


At  Sea 

by  Toby  Olson 
Simon  Schuster 

A NOVEL  SET  LOCALLY  c^i  duplicate  that  eerie 
sensation  you  get  walking  down  the  street  and 
seeing,  in  the  oblique  angles  of  store  windows, 
yourself  as  you  are  walking:  in  a word,  as  you 
are  and  as  others  see  you.  The  crime  novel 
necessarily  darkens  that  picture;  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  familiar  places,  streets,  stores  and  bars, 
local  hangouts  and  landmarks  is  tempered  by 
their  being  the  backdrop  for  sinister  events.  On 
one  level.  At  Sea  is  a crime  novel  following  the 
case  of  a savage  rape/murder  in  Provincetown, 
on  another  it  is  the  portrait  of  Peter  Blue,  the 
investigating  detective,  who,  with  his  marriage 
in  trouble,  must  balance  the  accompanying 
demons  with  the  rigors  of  police  work.  These 
complexities  give  Toby  Olson  the  opportunity 
to  raise  the  book  above  the  usual  two- 
dimensional  world  of  the  detective  novel. 

Along  the  way,  there  are  beautifully  rendered 
naturalistic  scenes:  fishing  in  the  bay,  night  on 
the  backshore,  routine  police  interviews  and 
legwork  up  and  down  the  Cape  in  the  midst 
of  summer  traffic.  There  is  also  strong  imag- 
inative writing:  scenes  in  a piano  bar  with  a 
lovely  counterpoint  between  the  lyrics  of  the 
old  standards  and  the  thoughts  they  evoke  in 
the  in-crisis  detective;  the  rich  fugue  of  a 
drunken  binge  whose  trail  is  as  ephemeral  as 
the  pile  of  crumpled  receipts  on  the  bedstand. 
There  is  a drug  bust  so  ingenious  and  fantastic 
it  is  probably  true  (an  introductory  note  thanks 
a Provincetown  detective  for  inspiration). 

At  Sea  is  an  exciting  book,  and  it  manages, 
along  with  its  suspenseful,  plot-driven  pace,  to 
find  time  for  digressions:  mushroom  hunting, 
those  painful  self-realizations  that  often  accom- 
pany stress,  that  mysterious  transference  of  af- 
fection, the  making  of  friends.  The  characters 
have  just  that  degree  of  variety,  of  surprising 
pasts  and  unexpected  talents  that  you  find  in 
Provincetown.  At  Sea  is  a distinguished  addi- 
tion to  the  serious  fiction  of  the  Lower  Cape, 
but  it  also  makes  delightful  summer  reading. 

-KEITH  ALTHAUS 


Keith  Althaus's  first  collection  of  poems. 
Rival  Heavens,  has  recently  been  published 
by  Provincetown  Arts  Press. 

Unfinished  Building,  a new  book  of  poems 
by  Toby  Olson,  has  just  been  published  by 
Coffee  House  Press. 
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bv  Sarah  Randolph 


DECEMBER 

After  a day  of  rain  and  rising  temperatures, 
the  woods  were  fragrant  as  I walked  along  the 
Beech  Forest  Trail,  talking  with  a friend.  The 
trees  on  the  low  hills  to  the  west  were  lit  with 
late  afternoon  fire.  “Look  at  the  mosses!”  my 
friend  said,  and  1 turned  to  see  the  hillside 
blazing  green. 

Isn't  it  plain  the  sheets  of  moss,  except 
that 

they  have  no  tongues,  could  lecture 

all  day  if  they  wanted  about 

spiritual  patience  i 

Mary  Oliver's  New  and  Selected  Poems,  the 
winner  of  this  year’s  National  Book  Award,  is 
becoming  my  companion  in  this  landscape.  1 
moved  to  Provincetown  shortly  after  Ameri- 
can Primitive  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  and 
the  book  was  visible  everywhere  1 turned — in 
bookstore  windows,  on  friends'  shelves, 
tucked  in  magazine  stands.  It  became  my 
field  guide  to  the  ponds  and  pinewoods,  to 
the  brambles  and  clearings.  1 would  pick  up 
Mary  Oliver  and  she'd  take  me  walking 
through  the  Province  Lands  and  the  National 
Seashore,  bringing  me  towards  attention  and 
discovery.  Since  American  Primitive,  1 have  col- 
lected her  books  and  waited  for  new  ones, 
delighted  to  share  the  same  natural  environ- 
ment as  a poet,  to  be  able  to  enter  the  poems 
physically. 
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Every  morning  I walk  like  this  around 

the  pond,  thinking:  if  the  doors  of  my 
heart 

ever  close,  I am  as  good  as  dead. 

“Every  morning  1 walk  like  this  around  the 
pond."  There  are  countless  paths  in  the  woods, 
but  it  could  as  easily  be  this  one  that  Oliver 
follows.  Walking  any  landscape  is  a kind  of 
pilgrimage,  it  is  the  direct  metaphor  of  mov- 
ing through  the  world,  and  in  walking  a land- 
scape it  is  repetition  that  teaches  us.  Only  by 
covering  the  same  ground  over  and  over  can 
we  know  a place,  and  by  knowing  it,  know 
something  of  the  world.  I’ve  watched  this 
pond  through  its  seasonal  changes:  bare 
branches  and  green  moss,  then  Mayflowers 
and  ladyslippers,  then  frogs,  turtles,  mosqui- 
toes, then  the  last  weeks  of  the  green  leaves, 
the  gold  carpets,  and  moss  again. 

The  Japanese  have  a religious  practice 
called  the  “thousand  day  austerities  around 
the  peak,”  in  which  a Buddhist  priest  under- 
takes a thousand  days  of  walking  one  circuit 
trail  over  the  course  of  seven  years.  The  priest 
runs  aO  day  up  and  down  the  sides  of  a 
mountain,  pausing  at  small  shrines  to  pray, 
following  the  same  path  day  after  day,  a 
hundred,  a thousand,  times.  When  1 trot  down 
the  last  hill  on  the  Beech  Forest  Trail,  1 often 
think  of  those  priests,  of  the  Reverend  Sakai 
Tadao  who  1 saw  in  a film  years  ago.  The 
lightness  of  his  running  is  fixed  indelibly  in 
my  mind  as  the  image  of  willingness,  of  giv- 
ing over. 

On  Earth  Day  a couple  of  years  ago,  a 
crowd  gathered  at  the  Race  Point  Visitor’s 
Center  in  the  National  Seashore  to  hear  a 
group  of  poets  and  prose  writers  read  work 
inspired  by  the  natural  world.  As  it  happened, 
there  were  quite  a few  writers  on  the  roster, 
and  some  showed  little  restraint,  so  that  two 
hours  into  the  reading  the  audience  was  audi- 
bly restless.  1 longed  for  a cup  of  coffee. 
Finally  we  reached  the  last  poet,  Mary  Oliver. 

She  began  to  read,  and  the  restless  crowd 
grew  silent;  there  was  the  stillness  of  intent 
listening.  She  read  poems  from  House  of  Light 
which  had  just  been  published.  1 remember 
hearing  for  the  first  time  “Some  Questions 
You  Might  Ask”  and  “White  Owl  Flies  Into 
and  Out  of  the  Field.”  By  the  end  of  the 
reading  1 remembered  what  poetry  does  for 


A SEASON  OF 
WALKING 
WITH  MARY 
OLIVER’S 

New  and  Selected  Poems 


us,  why  we  need  it.  Then  she  told  us  this:  she 
didn’t  think  of  poetry  as  her  real  work.  Her 
true  work,  she  said,  was  walking — walking 
out  into  this  landscape  of  ours  again  and 
again,  across  the  marshlands,  along  the  banks 
of  ponds,  under  the  shade  of  oak,  and  beech, 
and  pine. 

The  dream  of  my  life 

Is  to  lie  down  by  a slow  river 

And  stare  at  the  light  in  the  trees — 

To  learn  something  by  being  nothing 
A little  while  but  the  rich 
Lens  of  attention. 

Walking,  we  can  be  nothing  for  a while 
but  the  rich  lens  of  attention.  We  outwalk  our 
speech,  and  then  our  thoughts,  until  we  can 
remember  that  we  are  animals,  that  we  be- 
long in  this  place,  watching  and  listening, 
smelling  the  ground  after  rain,  touching  the 
wet  leaves. 

MARY  OLIVER'S  FIELD  GUIDE 

She  tells  us  of  ant,  anteater,  alligator,  azure, 
bear,  bee,  beet,  beetle,  blackberry,  bloodroot, 
blueberry,  bluejay,  borage,  buffalo,  butterfly, 
camel,  cat,  catbrier,  cattails,  chickadee,  chive, 
cow,  cranberry,  crane,  cricket,  crow,  deer, 
dill,  dog,  dogfish,  dragonfly,  eagle,  egret,  fen- 
nel, fern,  finch,  fish,  fly,  fox,  frog,  gannet, 
goldenrod,  goldfinch,  goose,  grass,  grasshop- 
per, green  bean,  gull,  hare,  hawk,  hen,  hermit 
crab,  heron,  horse,  hummingbird,  humpback, 
hyssop,  kale,  kingfisher,  kookaburra,  leech, 
lemon,  lichen,  lily,  marigold,  minotaur,  moc- 
casin flower,  moose,  morning  glory,  mos- 
quito, moss,  moth,  mouse,  mushroom,  musk- 
rat, mussel,  oak,  onion,  opossum,  owl,  pars- 
ley, peony,  pepper,  pine,  poppy,  quahog,  rab- 
bit, raspberry,  rat,  reed,  rice,  robin,  rose,  rose- 
mary, rue,  salamander,  scallop,  seaweed, 
skunk,  skunk  cabbage,  snail,  snake,  sparrow, 
squash,  starfish,  sunflower,  swan,  thistle,  ti- 
ger, tomato,  trumpet  vine,  turtle,  vulture, 
walnut,  wasp,  water  lily,  whelk,  willow, 
woodbine,  wolf. 
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Her  places  are  the  pinewoods,  the  forest, 
the  clearing,  the  swamp,  the  pond,  the  ocean, 
the  garden,  the  orchard.  Her  human  universe: 
the  members  of  her  family,  a woman  in  the 
airport  in  Singapore,  a child  in  Jakarta,  a clam 
man,  a teacher,  an  Indian  dancer  named  White 
Cloud,  a keeper  of  horses,  Blake,  Buddha,  Jesus, 
Stanley  Kunitz,  Magellan,  Mengele,  Monet, 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Robert  & Clara  Schumann, 
Tecumseh,  Van  Gogh,  James  Wright. 

FEBRUARY 


Read  chronologically,  from  the  end  to- 
wards the  beginning,  Oliver’s  New  and  Se- 
lected Poems  is  like  one  long  tale,  moving 
slowly  away  from  personalities  and  human 
stories  towards  “the  country  of  original  fire.” 
Though  they  seem  as  direct  and  intimate  as 
letters,  Oliver’s  poems  are  unabashedly  spiri- 
tual. Her  favorite  words  are  light,  air,  fire,  wild, 
song,  blossom.  She  keeps  pointing  and  pointing 
through  the  physical  world  towards 
something  that  lies  beyond  it,  using  the  natu- 
ral world  as  a metaphor  for  the  spiritual. 


UNTITLED.  1993 
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Snow  has  fallen  over  the  past  two  days,  mak- 
ing a brightness  in  the  landscape  I squint 
against.  All  winter  I’ve  been  hungry  for  light, 
but  now  I cannot  bear  it:  too  much  of  what 
I’ve  longed  for. 

The  snow 
began  here 

this  morning  and  all  day 
continued,  its  white 
rhetoric  everywhere 
calling  us  back  to  why,  how, 
whence,  such  beauty  and  what 
the  meaning;  such 
an  oracular  feverl 

Following  the  thread  of  the  poet’s  trail  I arrive 
the  Audubon  sanctuary  in  Wellfleet,  driving 
down  their  snowy  road  and  leaving  my  car  in 
a drift.  I walk  past  the  construction  site  where 
a new  headquarters  is  rising,  and  in  a moment 
I am  deep  in  the  hush  of  the  woods.  A set  of 
footprints  on  the  trail  shows  where  a walker 
has  gone  out  into  the  empty  snow  and  re- 
turned, round  holes  marking  where  his  walk- 
ing stick  kept  him  company. 

I walk  and  silence  enters  me;  cold  air  blows 
through.  1 pass  one  frozen  pond  and  walk 
onto  another  where  a small  hut,  a bird  blind, 
is  hidden  in  the  woods  on  the  shore.  I sit  in  it 
a while.  Snow  falls  like  tiny  fragments  of  the 
white  sky,  my  breath  steams  up  to  join  it.  I sit 
with  the  pond  and  feel  its  waiting,  a long 
waiting,  a held  breath. 

There  is,  all  around  us, 
this  country 
of  original  fire. 

You  know  what  I mean. 


Is  the  soul  solid,  like  iron? 

Or  is  it  tender  and  breakable,  like 

the  wings  of  a moth  in  the  beak  of  an  owl? 

1 keep  looking  around  me. 

The  face  of  the  moose  is  as  sad 
as  the  face  of  Jesus. 

The  swan  opens  her  white  wings  slowly. 

In  the  fall,  the  black  bear  carries  leaves 
into  the  darkness. 

One  cjuestion  leads  to  another. 

Reading  Oliver’s  poems,  you  would  think  our 
world’s  most  common  inhabitants  were  deer, 
bear,  owl,  snake,  pond  lily.  They  reappear  in 
her  work  like  familiar  characters,  and  like  the 
figures  in  dreams,  they  are  stand-ins  for  parts 
of  the  soul. 

The  deer  are  something  we  only  glimpse — 
”the  world  that  is  ours,  or  could  be,”  ourselves 
turned  into  something  both  wild  and  tender. 
The  bear  is  as  untamed  as  the  deer,  only  less 
afraid,  more  absorbed  into  its  own  wild  hap- 
piness. The  owl  watches  from  overhead,  ap- 
pearing again  and  again  as  a figure  for  death, 
along  with  other  predators:  the  hawk  and  the 
fox,  and  the  season  of  winter  itself.  The  snake 
crawls  through  the  “owl’s  woods”  the  way 
we  move  through  our  world,  marked  for 
death,  but  holding  the  possibility  of  a rebirth. 
The  ponds  open  in  the  woods  and  lilies  grow 
out  of  the  mud,  lotuses  that  open  towards  the 
light.  Om  mani  padme  hum,  goes  the  Tibetan 
Buddhist  mantra:  the  jewel  is  in  the  lotus,  the 
other  world  is  within  this  one.  The  pond  lilies 
are  us,  of  course,  imperfect  but  lightfilled. 
And  with  them  are  the  other  flowers,  peony, 
goldenrod,  moccasin  flower,  poppy,  rose,  all 
seen  in  the  act  of  blossoming,  of  giving  them- 
selves away,  of  being  “wild  and  perfect  for  a 
moment,  before  they  are  / nothing  forever.” 


But  there’s  no  point  in  reducing  a poet  to  her 
subjects.  The  magic  of  poetry  is  a place  between 
the  lines,  a place  one  can  only  point  to. 

I am  emerging  onto  salt  marshes  ruffled  by 
the  shore  wind.  Animal  pelt,  I think,  looking  at 
the  grasses.  Sulfurous  smells  rise  up  from  the 
mud.  A heron  lifts  heavily,  then  wings  light  in 
the  sky  as  it  flies  out  over  the  shoreline.  In 
moments  like  this  the  landscape  itself  seems 
like  a text,  like  a poem  we  could  read  clear  if 
we  just  learned  to  sound  out  the  letters  and 
words. 

Along  the  trail  I follow  there  are  no  human 
footprints,  but  tracks  of  squirrel  and  rabbit, 
the  small  life  of  the  winter  months,  prey. 
Oliver’s  winter  is  a season  of  death,  ruled  by 
predators  like  the  owl, 

striking  the  snow  and  whatever  was  there 
with  a force  that  left  the  imprint 
of  the  tips  of  its  wings — 
five  feet  apart — and  the  grabbing 
thrust  of  its  feet, 

and  the  indentation  of  what  had  been  running 
through  the  white  valleys 
of  the  snow — 

“When  death  comes,”  Oliver  writes,  “like  an 
iceberg  between  the  shoulder  blades,  / 1 want 
to  step  through  the  door  full  of  curiosity, 
wondering:  / what  is  it  going  to  be  like,  that 
cottage  of  darkness?”  Over  time  she  seems  to 
ask  this  question  more  and  more  urgently: 
what  is  it  going  to  be  like?  What  should  we  be  doing 
here,  with  our  brief  lives?  She  holds  the  idea  of 
death  close  to  her,  not  from  morbidity,  but  as 
the  exact  counterpart  to  her  love  of  the  world, 
as  the  Japanese,  in  Zen  practice,  prize  espe- 
cially the  ephemeral.  It  is  a kind  of  existential- 
ist idea,  too;  you  love  by  putting  your  hand 
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into  the  fire  of  absence.  Her  later  poems, 
which  appear  near  the  beginning  of  New  and 
Selected  Poems,  exist  almost  perpetually  in  this 
vortex  of  loss  and  flowering.  It  is  the  place 
where  she  interrogates  life  for  its  meaning.  So 
when  her  owl  drops  out  of  the  sky  it  is  like  the 
answer  to  her  question: 

maybe  death 
isn't  darkness,  after  all, 
but  so  much  light 
wrapfring  itself  around  us — 
as  soft  as  feathers — 
that  we  are  instantly  weary 
of  looking,  and  looking,  and  shut  our  eyes, 
not  without  amazement, 
and  let  ourselves  be  carried, 
as  through  the  translucence  of  mica, 
to  the  river 

that  is  without  the  least  dapple  or  shadow — 
that  is  nothing  but  light — scalding,  aortal  light — 
in  which  we  are  washed  and  washed 
out  of  our  bones. 

APRIL 

Weeks,  months,  a whole  season  spent  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  Mary  Oliver’s  green  book. 
Today  1 walk  in  the  beech  forest  again,  sunlit 
after  weeks  of  rain.  The  ponds  are  black  and 
full,  overflowing  and  flooding  thickets  and 
paths.  “In  April,”  1 hear  a voice  saying,  “the 
ponds  / open  like  black  blossoms,”  and  so 
Mary  Oliver’s  poems  have  grown  into  me, 
have  become  the  kind  of  companions  soli- 
tude will  accept  and  rejoice  in. 

Though  still  leafless,  the  woods  are  sur- 
prisingly green,  a green  of  catbrier  stems,  of 
inkberry  and  bearberry,  of  moss  on  the  hill- 
sides and  clouds  of  pine  needles.  Under  the 
beech  trees  one  maroon-black  butterfly  dances 
in  the  air  and  then  lands,  suddenly  invisible 
among  last  year’s  fallen  leaves. 

There  is  a glory  to  solitude,  to  the  natural 
world;  if  I were  Oliver  1 might  call  it  a fire. 
Walking  like  this  through  that  world  in  listen- 
ing silence,  sometimes  that  fire  catches  us;  we 
bum  for  a while,  heedless  of  ourselves.  Even- 
tually we  return,  back  out  of  the  woods  and 
over  the  threshold  of  our  own  door,  to  the 
human  world  rich  and  troubled  and  strange. 

I don’t  know  if  it's  possible  to  walk  daily  into 
the  natural  world  and  not  feel  as  if  that  world 
is  the  birthright  of  every  human,  inalienable. 
Inalienable,  but  of  course  we  are  alienated 
from  that  world  and  from  that  right.  In 
America,  towards  the  end  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, it  is  a luxury  to  walk  alone  in  the  woods, 
and  you  have  only  to  come  into  the  house  and 


turn  on  the  radio  to  be  enveloped  in  the 
impossible  cruelties  of  being  human. 

I admire  Mary  Oliver  for  her  continuing 
struggle  to  reconcile  what  she  experiences  in 
solitude  with  what  we  inevitably  experience 
as  part  of  a human  society.  She  tries  to  grasp 
the  human  world  and  hold  it  in  her  poems, 
the  way  in  “Rain”  some  who  are  escaping 
confinement  hold  barbed  wire  in  their  hands: 
she  tries  to  hold  it  “as  though  it  were  a loaf  of 
bread,  or  a pair  of  shoes.”  1 admire  her  effort, 
but  1 can’t  say  1 love  those  poems  of  Oliver’s 
as  much — death  is  something  she  understands 
more  deeply  than  hatred  or  indifference. 

In  “Rain,”  which  opens  New  and  Selected  Po- 
ems, Oliver  turns  in  the  end  from  human 
questions  back  to  the  woods  of  the  black 
snake  and  the  owl,  the  woods  “where  life  has 
no  purpose  and  is  neither  civil  nor  intelli- 
gent,”— “the  wild,  amoral,  reckless,  peaceful 
flowers  of  the  hillsides,”  she  says  in  another 
poem. 

“No  better  love,”  says  the  Persian  mystic 
Rumi,  “than  love  with  no  object.  No  more 
satisfying  work  than  work  with  no  purpose.” 
1 walk  in  the  woods  with  no  purpose,  coming 
around  the  last  bend  of  the  path,  follow  the 
bike  trail  until  I find  myself  between  two 
ponds  in  a thicket  of  birdsong.  Gurgles,  whistles, 
scjueaks,  twitters,  carols,  flutes,  trills,  chits,  emerge 
from  a tangle  of  flooded  undergrowth.  Listen- 
ing, I step  forward  as  far  as  I can  and  search 
the  screen  of  branches  for  the  sources  of  this 
overwhelming  sound.  Crows  fly  overhead,  a 
bluejay  lifts  out  of  the  thicket  to  a tree  limb, 
but  of  the  singers  I can  see  nothing.  Warblers? 
I wonder,  do  they  come  this  early?  Wood 
thrushes?  Vireos?  Song  sparrows? 

I stand  a long  while  watching  nothing, 
then  a chickadee  appears,  hopping  closer  and 
closer  through  the  branches,  unafraid,  until  it 
sits  just  in  front  of  me  where  I could  easily 
reach  out  to  it.  It  sings,  peering  at  me,  turning 
its  head  from  side  to  side,  whistling  a me- 
lodic, liquid  tune,  like  the  play  of  water  in 
sunlight,  nothing  like  the  chicka  dee  dee  dee  I 
know.  What  is  it  saying? 

/ said  to  the  chickadee,  singing  his 

heart  out  in  the  green  pine  tree: 

little  dazzler, 

little  song, 

little  mouthful. 

Maybe  it's  telling  me  of  a place  I could 
dwell  if  only  1 learned  the  trick  of  it,  a kind  of 
native  joy  and  rightness.  “Clearly  I’m  not 
needed,  / yet  I feel  myself  turning  / into 
something  of  inexplicable  value,”  Oliver  says 


in  “The  Buddha's  Last  Instruction.”  In  “Pop- 
pies” she  says  “of  course  / loss  is  the  great 
lesson.  / But  I also  say  this:  that  light  / is  an 
invitation  / to  happiness,  / and  that  happi- 
ness, / when  it’s  done  right,  / is  a kind  of 
holiness,  / palpable  and  redemptive.” 
Throughout  her  books  Oliver  pursues  a 
kind  of  original  bliss  where  we  forget  our- 
selves into  happiness.  Our  work,  Oliver  dis- 
covers again  and  again,  is  to  love  the  world,  to 
eat  of  it.  To  disdain  this  beauty,  this  “prayer 
answered  lavishly”  seems  unforgivable.  In 
“Happiness,”  Oliver  watches  a bear  eating 
honey:  “I  saw  her  lift  her  honeyed  muzzle  / 
into  the  leaves,  and  her  thick  arms,  / as  though 
she  would  fly — / an  enormous  bee  / all 
sweetness  and  wings.”  “Happiness”  has  a 
companion  poem  in  American  Primitive,  “The 
Honey  Tree,”  which  I missed  in  New  and 
Selected  Poems.  It  is  emblematic  of  what  1 love 
in  Oliver’s  work,  and  because  I have  the 
opportunity,  I’d  like  to  rectify  the  omission  in 
a small  way,  and  end  by  quoting  it  in  full. 

The  Honey  Tree 

And  so  at  last  I climbed 
the  honey  tree,  ate 
chunks  of  pure  light,  ate 
the  bodies  of  bees  that  could  not 
get  out  of  my  way,  ate 
the  dark  hair  of  the  leaves, 
the  rippling  bark, 
the  heartwood.  Such 
frenzy  1 But  joy  does  that. 

Pm  told,  in  the  beginning. 

Later,  maybe. 

I'll  come  here  only 
sometimes  and  with  a 
middling  hunger.  But  now 
/ climb  like  a snake, 

/ clamber  like  a bear  to 
the  nuzzling  place,  to  the  light 
salvaged  by  the  thighs 
of  bees  and  racked  up 
in  the  body  of  the  tree. 

Oh,  anyone  can  see 
how  I love  myself  at  last! 
how  I love  the  world!  climbing 
by  day  or  night 

in  the  wind,  in  the  leaves,  kneeling 
at  the  secret  rip,  the  cords 
of  my  body  stretching 
and  singing  in  the 
heaven  of  appetite. 

Sarah  Randolph’s  interview  with  Olga  Broumas 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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P.A.P.A./PROUINCETOWN 
THEATRE  COMPANY 


SUMMER  SEASON  1993 

PIPPIN 

Bob  Fosse's  award-winning  musical  makes 
its  Provincetown  premiere 

May  20 — June  12 

ELEGIES  FOR  ANGELS, 
PUNKS  & RAGING  QUEENS 

The  AIDS  memorial  quilt  comes  to  vibrant 
life  in  this  special  celebration. 

May  24— June  9 

FIFTH  OF  JULY 

The  first  major  revival  in  over  a decade  of 
Lanford  Wilson’s  play 

June  30— July  18 

THE  LOST  GOSPELS  OF 
BLANKENBURG 

A world  premiere  comedy  from  the  talented 
local  playwright,  Sinan  Unel. 

July  29— August  22 

THREE  FROM  PROVINCETOWN 

An  evening  of  one-acts  by  Provincetown 
playwrights:  Eugene  0’NeiH’s  BEFORE 
BREAKFAST;  Tennessee  William’s 
SOMETHING  UNSPOKEN;  and  Susan 
Glaspell’s  TRIFLES. 

September  2—26 
All  shows  are  at  8:00  p.m. 
at  the  Provincetown  Inn,  One  Commercial  St 
RESERVATIONS:  508  / 487-3466 


A 
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ACADEMY  of 

PERFORMINGARTS 


Visit  the  Playhouse 
for  the 

best  in  year-round  Cape 
theatre,  music  & dance 

0 

Call  the  School  for  information 
on  workshops,  drop-in  & 
master  classes 


View  the  Gallery  Artist 
of  the  Month 


120  Main  Street  • P.  O.  Box  1843 
Orleans,  MA  02653 
School:  (508)  255-5510 
Box  Office:  (508)  255-1963 


91.9  mi 


Outermost 

Community 

Radio 

on  Cafe  Cod 


Free  Expression 

For  a Free  Community 


Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater  - ^93 


Heart  of  Jade 
The  Baby  Dance 
The  Swan 
Sex,  Drugs,  Rock  & Roll 
Prelude  To  A Kiss 
The  Baltimore  Waltz 

& 

The  Kathy  & Mo  Show 

(At  the  Provincetown  Inn) 


For  Tickets  Call  508-349-6835 


Shank 

Painter 

Printing 

Quality  Offset  Printing 

Books  • Catalogs  • Newsletters 
Brochures  • Business  Stationery 

Complete  Mailing  Service 
with  the  latest  computerized 
technology 

Provincetown 
Copy  Center 

• Full  Service  Copy  Center 

• FAX 

Shank  Painter  Road,  Provincetown 
(508)  487-1709  • FAX  (508)  487-4791 
Mon.-Fri.  8-5,  Sat.  9-1 




PROVINCETOWN 


An  eclectic  coKvction  of  recipes  by 
a cross-section  of  artists  from 
Provinceiown's  renowned  art  communrty 


With  written  sketches  of  the  artists  creating  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  the  Town  as  an  art  colony 


The  PROVINCETOWN 
ARTISTS  COOKBOOK 

160  pages  of  artist  bios,  illustrations, 
photographs  and  recipes.  $9.95 

including;  Joel  Meyerowitz,  Robert 
Motherwell,  Judith  Rothschild,  Jim  Peters, 
Helen  Wilson,  Tony  Vevers,  Betty  Bodian, 
Jim  Forsberg,  Sal  Del  Deo,  Judith  Shahn, 
Paul  Bowen,  Lily  Harmon,  Anne  Packard, 
Frank  Milby,  Bruce  McKain. 

Available  at  bookstores,  galleries  and  gift*  shops  Cape-wide 
or  send  $12.00  to:  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657. 


Shank  Painter 
Publishing 
Company 

• 

Publication  Design, 
Production 
and  Distribution 

• 

Free  Estimates 
and  Consultation 


Gillian  Drake 
650  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-9169 


" Cats  have  the  oddest  ways  of  showing  they're  glad 
to  see  you.  Rudimace  always  pee'd  in_our  shoes." 

— W.  H.  Auden 


E GAT 


384  Commercial  St.  Provincetown  MA  02657  (508)  487-2756 
Thousands  of  important  cat  things.  Visit.  Write.  Call.  Operators  standing  by. 


The  Center  for  Coastal  Studies 
invites  you  to  visit 

THE  WHALE 
AND  DOLPHIN 


FIELD  WALK  INFORMATION 
MEMBERSHIPS 
CENTER  T-SHIRT,  SWEATS, 
MUGS,  AND  MORE 

The  Center  for  Coastal  Studies  is  a 
private,  non-profit  organization  devoted  to 
research,  education  and  conservation  in 
the  coastal  and  marine  environments. 
Every  purchase  is  a direct  donation  to  our 
research  and  whale  rescue  teams.  Visit 
us  today! 

284A  Ryder  St.  Extension 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)  487-6115 
MasterCard  & VISA  welcome 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 

PROVINCgO^ 

Name:  

Address:  


□ One  Year  (single  issue)  $10.00 

□ Two  Years  (two  single  issues)  $20.00 

□ Gift  Subscription  — we  will  include  a card  anouncing  the  gift  in  your  name: 

Name  of  donor:  

Please  send  gift  subscription  to:  Name  

Address  

BACK  ISSUES  AVAILABLE: 

1987  (NORMAN  MAILER)  $25.00  1991  (LONG  POINT  GALLERY)  $10.00 

1988  (ROBERT  MOTHERWELL)  $10.00  1992  (STANLEY  KUNITZ)  $10.00 

1989  (ANNIE  DILLARD)  $15.00  include  first  class  postage 

1990  (JOEL  MEYEROWITZ)  $15.00 

Send  order  and  payment  to:  PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  INC.,  P.  O.  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-3167 
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Thanks  for  the 


IJU 


that  enrich 
and  add  interest  to 
our  lives. 


SEAMEN’S  BANK 


Provincetown 

Commercial  .Street.  487-003S 
A & P Plaza.  487-6053 
North  Truro.  487-2211  ■ Wellfleet,  349-2000 


We  salute  the  arts  for 


lifting  our  spirits. 


BY&D. 


Benson 
Young 
Downs 

Insurance  Agenq',  Inc 


Serving  all  your  insurance  needs 


Patrick  Webb 

Several  years  ago  Patrick  Webb  began  to  search 
for  a visual  language  that  would  allow  him 
to  voice  homosexual  concerns  in  an  unembar- 
rassed; straightforward  manner;  free  from 
cliche  and  sentimentality.  His  initial  efforts— 
mostly  heroically-scaled  parade  and  battle 
scenes— already  showed  the  distinct  mix  of 
pomp  and  irony  that  would  achieve  full  flower 
in  the  Punchinello  series.  In  canvases  from  the 
mid  ^80S;  Webb  rephrased;  in  homosexual 
termS;  the  grand  battle  scenes  of  past  art  by 
depicting  young  men;  both  gay  and  straight; 
engaged  in  semi-violent  skirmisheS;  that;  on 
closer  inspection;  seem  to  mask  sado- 
masochistic sexual  play.  The  paintings^  power 
lies  in  its  ironic  treatment  of  a conventional 
theme. 

Punchinello;  a figure  from  the  commedia 
dell'arte,  first  appeared  on  the  Italian  stage 
sometime  in  the  17th  century  as  a servant  of 
the  hero  or  heroine  whose  frustrated  courtship 
formed  the  basic  plot  of  most  productions. 
Like  other  stock  comic  characters  of  the  im- 
provised theater;  Punchinello  was  masked. 
Distinguished  by  stupidity  and  appetite;  Pun- 
chinello could  be  recognized  by  his  humpback; 
distended  belly  red;  beaklike  nose,  conical  hat; 
and  white  floppy  suit;  often  girdled  with  a red 
belt. 

In  Tiepolc/s  frescoeS;  which  Webb  first 
discovered  in  the  antechambers  of  the  Palaz- 
zo Rozzonico  in  Venice  in  1989;  Punchinello 
appears  in  a sequence  of  ridiculous  encounters 
with  women.  In  a later  series  of  drawings; 
Tiepolo  uses  the  character  to  illustrate  the  life 
cycle  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  Punchinello's 
absurd  physical  presence  introduces  a subver- 
sively  foolish  note  to  momentous  events  as 
well  as  trivial  activities  like  sawing  wood  or 
watching  a dog  dance.  Punchinello  remains  the 
star  of  his  own  life— humble  as  it  is— and 
endows  his  time  on  earth  with  a kind  of 
heroism. 

The  Italian  clown;  with  his  phallic  nose  and 
dunce  cap;  attracted  Webb  instandy.  In  Pun- 
chinello; he  found  an  Everyman  who  is 
Everygayman.  Webb's  Punchinello  differed 
from  Tieopolo's:  slimmer;  and  without  the 
hump;  Webb's  clown  has  a quieter;  more 
reserved  bearing.  He  moves  woodenly  and 
slighdy  dazed;  as  though  dimly  aware  of  the 
ridiculous  figure  he  cuts.  Webb's  first  group  of 
paintings  was  a series  of  diptychs  that  present 
pivotal  moments  from  the  abbreviated  life  of 
a gay  Punchinello. 

While  Webb  was  working  on  the  Pun- 
chinello cycle;  Chris  KaleS;  his  lover  of  14  years 
with  whom  he  had  traveled  to  Venice  to  see 


“Punchinello  Bound,”  oil  on  canvas,  1991 


the  TiepoloS;  died  unexpectedly  of  AIDS- 
related  causes.  The  paintings  began  to  take  on 
an  autobiographical  aspect.  In  two  large  death- 
bed scenes,  the  figures  lose  their  generalized 
physiognomies  and  assume  the  characterisdcs 
of  Webb  and  his  languishing  boyfriend.  In 
“Lamentation  of  Punchinello/'  the  central 
figure's  emaciated  frame  and  ghostly  pallor 
result  from  Webb's  direct  observation  of  a 
dying  man.  In  another  painting,  Webb  depicts 
himself  dressed  in  mourning;  standing  in  tense 
watch  over  the  dead  clown.  The  brown  cur- 
tain that  cut  the  couple  off  from  the  outside 
world  in  the  “Lamentation"  is  dropped  to 
show  a section  of  night  sky  which  promises  a 
grim  release  from  the  claustrophobic  space  of 
the  sickroom.  These  paintings  establish  Webb 
as  a leading  painter  of  gay  consciousness.  Their 
final  triumph  is  their  ability  to  transcend  the 
particular  concerns  of  a single  community. 


Punchinello's  disfiguring  mask  and  nose  take 
on  additional  significance.  While  his  grotesque 
attributes  previously  stood  for  unalterable  dif- 
ference (the  original  Punchinello,  not  quite 
human,  was  the  progeny  of  chickens),  here  the 
signs  of  sexual  difference  become  the  stigma 
of  the  disease  itself.  In  the  end,  Webb's  Pun- 
chinello, like  Tiepolo's,  is  a Christ  figure  who 
carries  his  burden  with  a mixture  of  shame  and 
heroism.  -NANCY  GRIMES 


Nancy  Grimes  recently  completed  a book  on  Jared 
French, 


“Lamentation  of  Punchinello,”  oil  on  canvas,  1992 


Sal  Del  Deo 

^^henever  1 feel  that  I'm  getting  redundant," 
says  Sal  Del  Deo,  “1  make  a complete  reversal 
on  myself;  either  through  color  selection  or 
composition.  As  I'm  getting  older,  in  my  65th 
year,  I'm  in  the  process  of  destroying  the 
knowledge  that  I've  learned.  By  that  1 mean 
I'm  not  interested  in  the  results  anymore.  1 
have  nothing  to  perpetuate  except  my  own  in- 
terest in  my  work,  renewed  every  day  when 
1 come  to  the  studio.  1 feel  a sense  of  great 
relief."  He  is  sitting  in  a blue  painting  smock 
at  an  antique  desk  in  his  enormous  East  End 
studio— an  English-style  post-and-beam  struc- 
ture situated  in  the  woods  behind  his  shingl- 
ed house  on  Atkins  Mayo  Road.  The  artist  and 
his  wife,  Josephine,  keep  a small  farm  of 
chickens  and  geese  on  this  bucolic  and  seclud- 
ed plot.  They  tend  greenhouse  fig  trees  and 
a year-round  garden,  and  once  a year  they 
make  their  own  wine.  Del  Deo  built  it  all- 
house,  studio,  farm— himself. 
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It  is  April  and  still  cold.  A teapot  of  water 
boils  with  a low  gurgle  on  the  studio 
woodstove,  its  steam  moistening  the  cool 
smoked  air.  Canvases  are  stacked  and  hung  in 
abundance.  Several  large  easels  hold  works  in 
progress,  and  paintings,  drawings,  monoprints 
and  photographs  densely  fill  the  walls.  In  one 
comer  is  an  ancient  couch  where  two  19th- 
century  mannequins,  often  featured  in  the  ar- 
tist's still-lifes,  sit  like  oversize  antique  dolls. 
An  enormous  north  window  ushers  in  light 
from  the  brilliant  blue  sky,  illuminating,  high 
on  the  opposite  wall,  a red  banner  with  white 
lettering  announcing  an  exhibit  of  Del  Deo's 
work  at  the  “Galleria  Davanzati"  in  Florence 
in  1979.  The  artist  has  been  preparing  for  a 
retrospective  exhibition,  spending  hours  each 
day  painting  and  sorting  through  the  long 
chronology  of  his  hfe's  work. 


Sal  Del  Deo,  1950 


The  son  of  Italian  immigrants,  Sal  Del  Deo 
first  came  to  Provincetown  from  Providence 
just  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Since  1954,  he  has  been  an  active  year-round 
participant  in  the  art  community,  and  this 
summer  the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum  is  honoring  him  with  a 40-year 
retrospective.  His  work  will  also  be  part  of  a 
PAAM  exhibition  of  work  by  Outer  Cape 
artists  who  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League 
in  New  York.  And  in  August,  new  paintings 
by  Del  Deo  will  be  exhibited  by  the  Province- 
town  Group  Gallery,  where  he  has  been  a 
member  for  20  years. 

Del  Dec’s  work  was  inspired  early  on  by  the 
teachings  of  Henry  Hensche,  whom  he  met 
while  studying  at  the  Vesper  George  School 
of  Art  in  Boston.  As  a young  painter,  he  began 
attending  Hensche’s  summer  classes  in  Prov- 
incetown, setting  up  his  easel  on  the  bay 
beaches  and  learning  to  build  up  forms 
through  color  relationships.  “Hensche  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  painting  in  a rather 
unusual  way  for  that  time,”  Del  Deo  explains. 
“He  didn’t  draw  the  thing  first,  then  paint  on 


top.  He  started  right  away  with  blocks  of  col- 
or. Henry  was  a very  dogmatic  teacher,  very 
tough  on  students.”  Del  Deo,  the  class  monitor, 
considered  himself  “one  of  Hensche’s  most  ar- 
dent students,”  but  he  found  himself  question- 
ing Hensche’s  insistence  that  this  was  the  on- 
ly way  to  paint.  He  would  “sneak  ofP’  to  the 
studios  of  Karl  Knaths— a fine  color  “orches- 
trator”  who  explored  cubism  and  used  a con- 
temporary color  palette— and  Edwin  Dickin- 
son, the  “great  draftsman.” 

After  studying  with  Dickinson  and  John 
McPherson  at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New 
York,  Del  Deo  was  drafted  into  the  Army  in 
1951.  He  spent  two  years  in  Arizona  and 
Virginia,  carrying  his  paint  box  wherever  he 
went  and  giving  art  lessons  in  the  enlisted 
men’s  hall.  After  his  discharge,  he  travelled  in 
Mexico  and  met  Diego  Rivera,  who  was  at 
work  on  a fresco  in  Mexico  Gity.  Eventually, 
he  returned  to  Provincetown  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Josephine  Gouch,  a young  weaver 
and  poet,  whom  he  married  in  1953. 

Del  Deo  has  exhibited  over  the  years  in  New 
York  (where  he  is  represented  by  Helio 
Galleries),  Providence,  Gambridge,  and  Boston, 
and  his  paintings  are  in  collections  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.G., 
Harvard  University,  and  Williams  and  Smith 
GoUeges,  among  others.  Still,  his  is  a legacy 
largely  unknown. 


“Madonna,"  1960 


Provincetown’s  dunes,  back  woods  and 
shoreline  continue  to  provide  subject  matter 
for  the  prolific  painter.  Landscape,  figure, 
allegory,  and  myth  rotate  as  his  subjects,  and 
from  canvas  to  canvas,  there  is  an  amalgam 
of  representational  depiction  and  innovation— 
at  times  verging  on  the  surreal.  He  is  a col- 
orist who  loves  form. 

“1  have  not  had  many  sales  in  my  life 
because  1 don’t  have  an  image,”  he  admits. 
While  no  single  image  emerges  as  a signature 
for  Sal  Del  Deo,  a distinct  and  many-faceted 
vision  is  played  out  on  walls  around  his  studio 


and  on  the  canvases  he  pulls  from  tighdy 
stacked  racks.  There  are  mural-like  canvases 
depicting  the  Italian  grape  harvest,  with  bold- 
ly rendered  male  figures  carrying  fruit -laden 
baskets,  pressing  grapes  in  a large  vat,  roll- 
washing a wine  barrel. 

Del  Deo  draws  my  attention  to  a large  paint- 
ing hanging  on  the  east  wall  called  “Becalmed,” 
painted  as  viewed  through  the  lenses  of  bino- 
culars. Within  the  lens-framed  view,  a catboat 
drifts  on  the  limpid  sky-blue  waters  of  the  bay, 
its  white  sail  echoed  in  reflection.  Distant  sails 
of  a regatta  drift  as  in  a leisurely  daydream 
under  a wide  bank  of  clouds.  Bordering  the 
lens  view  is  a field  of  oscillating  color  textured 
with  palette-knife  dabs  of  purples,  blues,  tans. 
By  combining  the  focused  central  image  and 
its  shifting  layers  of  pigment  with  the  textured 
outer  field,  the  painter  plays  with  perspective, 
creating  a dance  in  and  out  of  the  lens,  in  and 
out  of  the  focused  world. 


“Binocular  Vision,”  1982 


While  this  particular  piece  is  among  the 
more  innovative  approaches  taken  by  the 
artist,  still-lifes  are  a constant.  “As  you  get  old,” 
says  Del  Deo,  pulling  out  a small  work  painted 
in  the  ’60s,  “you  strive  for  that  simplicity  that 
was  once  yours  as  a young  person.”  He  leans 
the  canvas  against  the  leg  of  an  easel— it  is  a 
cubist-style  piece  in  which  a watering  can  and 
cruets  are  painted  in  solid  blocks  of  dark  pig- 
ment silhouetted  on  a background  of  pale  blue 
and  green.  The  work  sits  like  a laconic 
memory  among  the  more  recent  still-lifes  with 
their  bright  pigments  and  objects  rendered  in 
distinct  three-dimensionality.  Another  paint- 
ing, “Studio  Interioi/’  completed  just  this  year, 
features  two  sitting  mannequins,  one  with  its 
head  in  its  hand,  the  other  with  an  arm  slung 
over  the  back  of  a chair.  In  the  foreground  a 
clutter  of  objects,  including  a book,  paint 
brushes,  a small  anatomical  sculpture  and  a 
skull,  are  spread  across  a table.  The  manne- 
quins, even  in  their  bored  or  melancholy 
postures,  seem  utterly  alive,  their  world  both 
strange  and  alarmingly  recognizable.  There  is 
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a formalism  and  an  arbitrary  use  of  color 
here— bright  reds,  deep  blues— that  fractures  the 
scene  into  a cosmology  of  richly  rendered 
forms. 

These  are  only  a sampling  from  the  artists' 
immense  store  of  work,  testimony  to  decades 
of  tireless  passion.  But  Del  Deo  has  enviable 
reserves  of  energy,  which  have  not,  over  the 
years,  been  confined  to  painting  alone. 

His  personal  record  of  generosity  and  accom- 
plishment is  a reminder  that  an  art  communi- 
ty's soul  lies  in  the  personalities  of  its  par- 
ticipants. A pillar  member  of  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum,  he  was  a found- 
ing member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center, 
where  he  is  currently  on  the  Visual  Commit- 
tee. With  Josephine,  he  helped  establish  Prov- 
incetown's  Heritage  Museum,  now  in  its  18th 
year.  In  the  '60s,  he  donated  his  time  as  an  in- 
structor for  children's  art  classes  at  PAAM,  and 
today  he  is  one  of  the  Outer  Cape's  most 
popular  teachers  of  painting  and  (drawing. 

Del  Deo  is  also  known  for  his  famous  Italian 
dinners.  In  1953,  he  and  Ciro  Cozzi,  also  a 
Hensche  student,  opened  Ciro  and  Sal's 
restaurant,  and  in  1962  Del  Deo  opened  Sal's 
Place.  W,hile  he  insists,  “1  am  not  a profes- 
sional cook,"  Sal's  Place,  which  he  no  longer 
owns,  has  become  an  institution  of  sorts. 
Arthur  Cohen,  a painter  who  met  Del  Deo 
in  the  '60s,  recalls  frequent  nights  at  Sal's  Place, 
when,  after  closing,  Del  Deo  emerged  from 
hours  of  “frenetic  activity"  behind  the  stove 
to  join  his  friends  for  evenings  of  movies,  art 
conversations,  and  ample  entertaining  banter. 
Poetry  readings  and  exhibits  were  also  held  at 
the  restaurant,  and  Del  Deo  often  painted  there 
on  the  back  deck  facing  Long  Point.  He  credits 
Josephine,  his  daugher  Ciovanna,  and  son 
Romolo,  a sculptor,  with  helping  him  during 
those  busy  and  hectic  years. 

“Sal  has  an  equanimity— some  kind  of  solid 
center,"  says  Cohen,  struggling  to  define  that 
distinctive  quality  that  has  enabled  Del  Deo 
to  perform  so  many  different  roles  so  well. 

“Sal  lives  his  art,"  write  Edward  Giobbi  in 
the  PAAM  retrospective  catalogue. 

But  Del  Deo  has  also  made  an  art  of  living— 
a life  of  impressive  diversity  and  zealous  com- 
mitment as  an  artist,  mentor,  and  dedicated 
colony  son.  -SARA  LONDON 

Sara  London  is  a writer  and  poet  who  lives  in 
Provincetown. 

Nancy  Whorf 

The  Outer  Cape  attracts  the  eccentric,  the 
mystic,  and  the  alcoholic  as  iron  filings  to  a 
magnet,  but  seldom  embraces  the  studious,  or 
so  1 thought  when  1 left  this  tiny  communi- 
ty, after  six  winters,  for  more  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances in  Brookline.  Then  1 returned  in 
mid-February  to  visit  the  town  that  had  so 


nurtured  my  soul  in  its  search  for  form  and 
function,  but  which  had  turned  ever-so-slighdy 
sour  for  me.  It  was  the  coldest  day  of  the 
winter.  1 felt  my  ears  turn  blue  in  the  eight- 
degree  air  as  1 waited  for  Marie  to  pick  me  up 
on  Ivy  Street.  She  arrived  and  1 wedged  myself 
in  the  non-smoking,  economy  section. 
Through  one  of  the  greatest  blizzards  in  liv- 
ing memory,  Marie  drove  past  a succession  of 
stranded  and  overturned  vehicles  with  four  of 
us  in  her  Honda  Civic.  Stopping  only  once  for 
take-out  coffee,  we  moved  quickly  and  effi- 
ciendy  from  Beacon  Street  to  Bradford  Street 
in  a litde  over  two  hours. 


“Winter,"  1993,  oil  on  panel 
Courtesy  Berta  Walker  Gallery 


We  talked,  laughed,  flirted,  and  played  a 
rather  obtuse  character-assassinadon  game.  It 
could  only  have  been  a magnetic  force  that 
kept  us  on  the  road  that  afternoon.  Finally  we 
rounded  the  comer  at  the  Holiday  Inn  and  saw 
green  surf  pounding  at  the  rocks,  splintering 
into  tiny  specks  of  foam  that  floated  in  the 
citron  light.  At  that  moment,  our  discussion 
having  turned  to  the  paintings  of  Nancy 
Whorf  (in  which  1 described  how  the  ardst 
deliberately  twists  shapes  and  lines  in  order  to 
express  a mood),  I saw  the  snow-clad  houses 
swing  around  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and 
declared  resolutely,  above  the  loud  noise  of  the 
wind,  “This  is  without  a doubt  a Nancy 
Whorf  kind  of  day.  She's  the  kind  of  painter 
who,  when  she  paints  the  winter,  wants  you 
to  hear  the  wind."  Slowly  we  negodated  the 
turn  on  the  ice-packed  road.  Our  tires  spun 
with  a soft  purr  on  the  tremulous  surface,  and 
then  1 saw  a lone  figure  looking  intendy  out 
to  sea  at  the  divine  drama  of  the  weather.  That 
figure  was  Nancy  Whorf.  Here  was  a woman 
who  paints  the  sdeets  and  the  beaches  of  this 
town  where  she  has  spent  almost  the  whole 
of  her  life.  1 said  nothing,  and  we  di(dn't  see 
a soul  until  we  reached  the  center  of  town.  In 
the  silence,  1 recalled  a painting  by  her  of  a 
winter  scene  which  1 had  seen  two  years  ago. 
Now  it  was  indistinguishable  from  the 
memories  the  painting  recalled. 

Into  the  erstwhile  becalmed  waters  of  post- 
impressionist  Cape  Cod,  Nancy  Whorf  has 
arrived  under  full  sail  as  a formidable  painter, 
freshly-rigged  and  gloriously  refurbished.  The 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  watercolorist  John 
Whorf,  for  many  years  she  worked  for  Peter 
Hunt,  decorating  furniture  in  his  colorful  folk- 
art  style  that  all  but  became  her  own.  She  says 


she  became  adept  at  emblematic  flourish:  “It 
ended  up  so  that  1 imagined  I could  paint  the 
Last  Supper  on  the  head  of  a pin— with  a three- 
inch  palette  knife." 

About  seven  years  ago,  she  decided  to  cease 
painting  objects  and  paint  the  paintings  that 
were  in  her  blood:  deeply  observed  local  scenes 
in  highly-keyed  colors,  the  paint  applied  in 
quick,  thick  slabs  of  built-up  layers,  making 
seas,  rocks,  or  people  as  tangible  as  a table  in 
a room.  She  values  Monet  because  she  can 
hear  the  cheering  of  the  crowd  in  one  of  his 
paintings  and  she  loves  the  colors  of  Hans 
Hofmann— that  green  that  leaps  off  the  canvas 
and  follows  you  around  a room!  Her  affinity 
with  the  father  of  French  Impressionism  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  various  schools  of  paint- 
ing in  her  hometown  during  her  formative 
years  meld  in  one  flash  of  the  knife  dipped  in 
paint.  If  you  can  hear  the  wind  of  winter  in 
one  painting,  in  another,  celebrating  the 
cacaphony  of  royal  hues  that  parade  through 
the  summer  streets  during  Carnival,  you  can 
hear  the  rhythm  of  the  samba  and  the  beat 
of  the  bossa  nova.  -PATRICK  CLARKE  FUSSELL 


“Provincetown  Carnivale,”  oil  on  panel,  1991 
Courtesy  Berta  Walker  Gallery 


Patrick  Clarke-Fussell  is  writing  a collection  of  essays 
he  calls  auto-biographical  science  fiction. 

Ray  Nolln 

Ray  Nolin,  lanky  and  six-foot  five,  is  a strik- 
ing figure  with  massive  hands,  fiery  red  hair, 
and  burning,  powder-blue  eyes.  He  commands 
a special  respect  as  one  of  Provincetown's 
artist's  artist  who  is  widely  collected  by  other 
artists. 

His  family  moved  to  Orleans  in  1970  when 
he  was  11  years  old.  Precociously,  he  began 
to  study  with  Philip  Malicoat  who  was  45 
minutes  away  in  Provincetown.  Malicoat  gave 
Nolin  the  task  of  painting  a painting  a day, 
either  landscape,  figure,  or  still  life.  Nolin's 
feminine  influence  was  Joan  Perreira  who  con- 
currently taught  him  to  make  brushstrokes 
cross  form,  which  emphasized  Malicoat's 
method  of  breaking  the  drawn  line  to  open 
up  new  areas. 

Nolin  was  in  his  early  '20s  when  Henry 
Hensche,  on  his  daily  walkabouts,  began  to 
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visit  him  at  his  cottage  and  studio  at  23  Harry 
Kemp  Way.  The  young  artist  found  himself 
riveted  by  Hensche's  art  talk  and  critiques  of 
his  work.  Gaining  more  confidence  in  himself, 
Nolin  decided  to  apply  his  talents  to  all  media, 
not  just  oil  painting,  but  watercolor,  gouache, 
monoprint,  charcoal,  pastel,  figures  in  clay, 
multi-media  pieces,  and  assemblage. 

An  artist,  Nolin  said,  is  more  than  a painter. 
So  many  choose  to  seek  perfection  in  the  one 
when  the  all  awaits  them.  Nolin,  a son  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Provincetown  impressionists, 
Hawthorne  and  Hensche,  speaks  ambitious- 
ly about  his  painting  esthetic:  “The  search 
goes  beyond  all  that  impressionism  is  about 
by  fincling  the  historical  truths  that  were 
arrived  at  by  the  counter-impressionist 
movements  of  post-impressionism  or  divi- 
sionist  school  of  thought:  painting  that  does 
not  have  light  as  its  sole  subject,  but  has  the 
plastic  reality  presenting  itself  in  tangible  ways. 
So  many  reborn  impressionists  who  claim  to 
have  color  so  well  under  the  belt  really  speak 
to  me  in  terms  of  form  and  not  color.'' 


“Dunes,”  oil  on  board,  1983 


Nolin's  “Dunes,"  painted  November  10, 
1983,  has  an  acute  awareness  of  negative  space. 
An  organic  flow,  like  the  surface  of  wind- 
activated  water,  sweeps  across  to  unify  an 
emptiness.  Its  muted  colors  are  inflected  with 
the  hot  activity  of  his  brushstrokes,  more 
rhythmic  than  patterned,  leaving  an  animated 
texture  that  is  like  a shine  on  a dull  surface. 
There  is  no  one  focus  in  the  painting,  instead 
there  is  the  fluidity  of  ever-shifting  focus.  With 
James  Enso^  who  was  part  of  a renegade  troup 
during  the  impressionist  movement  who 
helped  form  a seque  from  impressionism  to 
expressionism  and  through  its  many  off -shoots 
ending  up  in  the  perceived  radical  collective 
called  the  avant  garde,  Nolin  can  agree.  Ensor 
said  in  1922:  The  last  phase  of  vision  is  when 
the  artist  sees  the  subtlety  and  the  shifting  play 
of  light,  its  planes  and  its  abstractions.  These 
progressive  discoveries  modify  the  primitive 
vision;  line  weakens  and  becomes  secondary. 

Among  Nolin's  assemblages,  numbering 
over  30,  is  one  three-dimensional  work,  called 
'The  Shelf."  This  work  is  inevitably  a tribute 
to  the  late  Henry  Hensche,  who  had  inscribed 
a gift  copy  of  his  book  The  Art  of  Patnlmg  and 


Seeing:  'To  Raymond  Nolin,  With  all  my  best 
wishes  for  a happy  life  and  the  artistic  success 
you  deserve— from  Henry  Hensche,  Haw- 
thorne's assistant  instructor."  A rectangular 
frame  of  bleached  barn  board,  four  by  three 
feet,  with  a crude,  baseball  bat-like  form  pass- 
ing vertically  through  the  frame,  “The  Shelf," 
functions  like  an  altar  where  found  objects 
have  suddenly  become  saved  objects.  Below 
the  plaster  figure  of  an  angel  tilts  a treasured 
palette  of  Henry  Hensche.  It  seems  a lovingly 
ironic  comment  on  Hensche's  fondness  for 
Hawthorne's  admonition,  “Key  your  work 
higher  than  nature  really  seems  to  be  and 
when  you  take  it  indoors  and  hang  it  on  the 
wall,  it  will  come  nearer  to  the  truth  or  to  the 
way  you  want  it  to  appear  outdoors."  In 
Nolin's  work,  Hensche's  palette  leans  against 
the  wall  as  if  the  wall  were  an  easel.  The  aged 
pigments  on  the  copper-cupped  circle  are 
visible.  Hanging  wobbly  is  the  splintering, 
Beuysian,  baseball  bat,  looking  deteriorated  as 
if  it  had  just  been  unearthed,  yet  it  is  also 
suspended  in  free  flight. 

Starting  each  day  with  Mass  and  meditation, 
living  close  to  his  spirit,  Ray  Nolin  talks  about 
walking  the  Appalachian  Trail  alone.  He  never 
seems  to  get  enough  observation  time,  never 
enough  study  of  life.  -FRITS  FAIRHURST 

Frits  Fairhurst  is  a performance  poet  whose  play. 
Junkyard,  was  staged  at  La  Mama  La  Galleria  in  New 
York  in  February. 


“Dress  Codes” 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston 

The  core  of  this  spring  exhibition  is  concerned 
with  gender,  especially  with  the  phenomenon 
that  challenges  and  transcends  the  art  world, 
crossdressing.  The  curators  assembled  14  artists 
working  in  a variety  of  media— photography, 
video,  film,  performance— who  shared  an 


impulse  toward  theatrical  self-transformation. 
Perhaps  the  show  wanted  to  talk  about  too 
much.  Race,  for  example,  becomes  an  issue 
when  somebody  who  is  black  colors  them- 
selves white  or  somebody  who  is  white  colors 
themselves  black.  Lyle  Ashton  Harris's  installa- 
tion, “The  Secret  Life  of  a Snow  Queen,"  con- 
sists of  a room  with  each  wall  covered  with 
documentary  excerpts  from  his  life  as  an 
openly  gay,  black  crossdresser.  He  has  a blond 
wig  and  a white  face  and  he  looks  like  a 
scarecrow,  but  that's  not  what  emerges.  His 
gender  presentation  masks  the  race  issue,  just 
as  the  blackface  vaudeville  in  the  '20s,  being 
entertainment,  masked  the  degradation  and 
lack  of  respect  shown  to  black  people.  Why 
doesn't  the  degradation  happen  when 
something  is  staged  or  presented  in  a museum? 
That  kind  of  question  is  important  to  a 
crossdresser,  who  has  skilled  himself  or  herself 
to  walk  down  a street,  not  a stage,  but  every- 
day life— passing  in  public. 


Hunter  Reynolds  as  Patina  du  Prey,  “Memorial  Dress,” 
1993,  performance  and  installation 


The  exhibition  obliges  us  to  comprehend  the 
relationship  between  an  artist's  life  and  the 
work  he  or  she  produces,  thus  raising  ques- 
tions about  self-presentation  as  both  a mask 
and  a persona  of  the  private  self.  Yasumasa 
Morimora,  a Japanese  artist  with  a soft  face 
with  only  a whisper  of  his  maleness,  plays 
with  both  racial  and  gender  identity.  He  alters 
familiar  images  of  personalities  from  art 
history  and  diverse  cultures  using  computer 
technology,  infusing  his  face  into  the  faces  of 
the  subjects  he  would  inhabit.  His  face  adorns 
the  fashion-clad,  jewelry-draped  body  of  Coco 
Chanel,  offering  an  oriental  view  of  femme 
fashions  of  the  '20s.  He  places  his  face  on  a 
famous  self-portrait  by  Marcel  Duchamp, 
Rrose  Selavey  (the  surname  is  from  the  French, 
Cest  la  vie— That's  life). 

RuPaul  is  a male  drag  artist  who  models 
women's  fashions  and  does  music  and  dance 
routines  on  MTV.  His  video  tapes  offer  a new 
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definition  of  the  Drag  Image,  not  a going  into 
the  real  world  to  live  the  role,  but  a dynamic 
and  aeative  in  the  use  of  apparel  as  props.  He's 
six  foot  three  and  loves  to  play  basketball 
while  she  likes  to  wear  five-inch  platform 
shoes  on  the  stage,  where  she  does  a good  job 
of  impersonating  the  options  of  the 
postmodern  woman. 

Catherine  Opie  is  a photographer  from  the 
LA  leather-dyke  community.  She  represents 
the  butch  lesbian  through  portraits  of  female 
faces  with  combinations  of  moustaches  and 
beards,  giving  her  subjects  the  strong, 
masculine  appearance  of  blue  collar  men  and 
Hell's  Angels.  It  is  a tremendous  stretch  for  the 
female  artist  to  get  into  the  masculine  gender. 
Her  people  really  represent  the  rough  of  the 
masculine  inside  the  female. 

Hunter  Reynolds  is  a aossdresser-artist  who 
creates  a variety  of  images  for  his  alter  ego. 
Patina  du  Prey.  Reynolds  installed  his  dress- 
ing room  in  the  ICA,  complete  with  a vanity 
and  makeup  for  the  face  and  eyes,  a large  mir- 
ror, satin  gowns  hanging  close  by,  and  other 
accouterments  of  fantasy  glamour.  Identity 
becomes  a set  of  creative  illusions  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  audience,  a surface 
veneer  or  “patina."  Except  for  the  clothes  and 
the  face,  there  are  no  props.  He  doesn't  bother 
shaving  his  body.  He  puts  his  face  on  without 
the  quality  of  a beard,  but  his  whole  upper 
chest  and  shoulders  are  full  of  hair  and  very 
masculine.  He  doesn't  wear  a wig.  He  is  not 
trying  to  create  the  stylized  feminine.  Some 
people  will  say  this  is  drag,  but  it  is  also  a 
representation  of  his  psyche.  At  special  times 
he  appeared  at  the  ICA,  slowly  rotating  for 
10  minutes  while  standing  on  a motorized 
platform,  wearing  a black  gown  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  25,000  people  who  have  died  of 
AIDS. 

The  audience  who  came  to  the  show  was 
as  diverse  as  the  artists.  I was  struck  by  a group 
that  wore  all  black,  black  pants,  black  ankle 
boots,  hair  black,  nails  dark  like  Dracula  nails. 
But  this  was  not  the  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show. 
This  was  real.  At  the  ICA  we  see  the  artists 
piecing  out  gender  and  we  see  the  audience 
reacting.  Isn't  that  what  art  is  supposed  to  do? 

-ARI  KANE 

Ari  Kane  is  a gender  specialist  with  Theseus 
Counseling  Services  in  Brookline  and  he  is  the 
organizer  of  crossdressing's  annual  Fantasia  Fair  in 
Provincetown. 
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Provincetown  Group  Gallery 

Provincetown’s 
oldest  cooperative  gallery 


representing 


Barbara  Andrus 
Brian  Bomeisler 
Polly  Burnell 
Pat  de  Groot 
Salvatore  Del  Deo 
Mona  Dukess 
Jim  Forsberg 


Joan  Gerity 
Ann  Gillen 
Nick  Lawrence 
Joan  McD  Miller 
Rosalind  Pace 
Patrick  Webb 
Nancy  Webb 


director:  Scott  Thatcher 


288  Bradford  St.  Tel:  508/487-0275 

hours:  daily 
12-4  & 7-10  pm 
Sundays  12- 10  pm 
openings  alternate  Sundays  6-8  pm 


EAST  END 
GALLERY 

-1993  SCHEDULE- 

luly  2-15 

The  Figure: 

Sacred  and  Profane 

luly  16-29 

Nicholas  Kahn  & Richard  Selesnick 
Bunny  Pearlman 

|uly  30— August  12 

Michael  Costello 
Phillip  Schwartz 

August  13—26 

Arthur  Cohen 
Richard  Smith 

August  27— September  10 

Thbitha  Vevers 
Mela  Lyman 

Openings  Fridays  at  8 p.m. 

Also  representing  the  work  of 
Susan  Jane  Belton.  Suzanne 
Howes-Stevens,  Harry  Pearlman. 

Jill  Pottle.  David  Addison  Small, 
lean  Vallon,  and  |udy  Zeichner 
DIRECTOR:  BUNNY  PEARLMAN 
432  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown, 
MA  02657  • (508)  487-4745 


DICING  TIDi:  GAIAEDY 

494  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  • (508)  487-4037 

- OUR  FIFTH  SEASON  - 

•pNE  27 
Martin  Mugar  & 

Members’  Small  Works 

♦JULY  11 

Peter  Macara  & Michael  Rogovsky 

•JULY  25 

Elspelh  Halvorsen  & Jack  Phillips 

•AUG  8 

Vita  Petersen  & Michael  Seccareccia 

•AUG  22 

Fred  Garbers  & Peter  Watts 

•AUG  5 

Favorite  Works 

ALSO  REPRESENTING: 

Ethel  Edwards  • Anthony  Fisher 

• Noa  Hall  • Sidney  Hurwitz 
• Jane  Piper  • David  Shainberg 

• Peter  Sims  • Ellen  Sinclair 

*Sunday  receptions  6-8  p.m. 

OPEN  DAILY  11-4  and  8-10  p.m. 
Director:  Sara  London 
AMPLE  PARKING 


JOREK  & KATHY  B.C 


EYE  OF  HORUS 
GALLERY 


”D 


*ARTISTS 
4 THE 
ARTISTS 


7 FREEMAN  STREET 
P-TOWN,  MA  02657 
508.487.1395 


RAY  N O L I N 
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yWHALE 

y\WAJCH 

\ Dolnhin  Fleet 

\ OF  PROVINCETOWN 


The  originators  of  whalewatching  on  the  east 
coast,  the  Dolphin  Fleet  is  the  largest  and  most 
experienced  fleet  in  the  country. 

By  sailing  on  the  Dolphin  boats,  you  will  have 
access  to  the  internationally-known  scientists 
from  the  Center  for  Coastal  Studies  in  Prov- 
incetown.  They  will  be  aboard  to  guide  every 
cruise  and  answer  questions  about  whales  and 
whale  research,  as  well  as  collect  scientific 
data. 

3 trips  daily  leaving  from  MacMillan  Pier 
including  Sunset  Cruise 

Call  toll-free  USA  & Canada:  1-800-826-9300 
or  from  the  Lower  Cape:  255-3857 


PINE 

POINT  CO. 

LANDSCAPE 

• Environmental  Design 

• Formal  Design 

• Landscape  Construction 

• Maintenance  Gardening 

• Erosion  Control 

• Complete  'R'ee  Service 


Frank  Corbin 

Wellfleet,  MA  349-6770 


RESOURCE 
CENTER 
FOR  WOMEN 

336  Commercial  Street,  Unit  9 
(508)  487-HELP  (4357) 

Sponsored  by  H.O.W. 
(Helping  Our  Women),  a non-profit 
organization  promoting  the  health  and 
well-being  of  all  women.  Open  to  the 
public.  Hours  posted  at  the  Center. 
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REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 


406  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


(508)  487-9550 
FAX:  (508)  487-6472 


When  its  time  to  takeoff. . 


TRAVEL  SERVICES 

508-487-6515  • -800-487-TRIP 

152  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown,  MA  02657 
"Our  services  cost  you  nothing  & can  save  you  alot" 


. . for  vacation  or  business 
. . call  us.  We  can  serve  all 
your  travel  needs,  regard- 
less of where  you  live.  Our 
state-of-the-art,  computer- 
ized reservation  system, 
allows  us  to  issue  tickets  & 
boarding  passes  quickly  & 
ejfciently  on  site.  Whether 
you  want  a ticket  to  Paris 
or  Peoria  or  the  QE2,  we 
can  make  it  easier.  Come 
in  for  service  that's  warm 
& friendly  with  knowl- 
edge tested  by  our  far- 
reaching  experience.  Ask 
about  our  special  Food& 
Wine  tours  of  Italy  this 
coming  Fall  as  well  as 
packages  to  Bali  and  other 
exotic  destinations. 


ARTIST  S’  STATEMENTS 


Elaine  Benson  Gallery 

Bridgehampton 

“In  Two  Worlds:  Exiles  in  America^^  is  a col- 
laborative project  between  my  paintings, 
selected  by  Henry  Geldzahler,  and  the  Latin 
jazz  music  of  Tito  Puente.  Tito  and  1 have 
been  working  on  this  project  for  two  years. 
Tito  says  he  is  very  happy  his  parents  brought 
him  up  speaking  both  Spanish  and  English. 
1 agree  with  him.  Part  of  the  reason  we  felt 
it  was  important  to  work  together  is  that  we 
wanted  to  communicate  to  people  who  have 
just  arrived  in  the  US.  that  it  is  a source  of 
strength  to  have  two  cultures. 

-YOLANDA  MERCHANT 


Yolanda  Merchant,  “Big  Bike,”  1992,  oil  on  Masonite 

Cherry  Stone  Gallery 

WeUfleet 

My  inspiration  derives  from  a reverence  for 
where  1 live.  -KATHLEEN  BACON 


Kathleen  Bacon 


Choosing  paintings  for  “The  Provocative 
Years:  Hans  Hofmann  and  His  Students, 
193545,”  which  1 curated  for  the  Pro- 
vincetown  Art  Association  & Museum  in 
1990,  1 came  across  a number  of  my  own 
works  in  tempera  on  paper  dating  back  to  the 
late  '30s  and  early  40s.  1 selected  a group  to  be 
framed  and  will  exhibit  them  this  summer. 
They  represent  a period  when  1 was  particular 


ly  concerned  with  the  formal  concepts  of  my 
subject  matter.  These  semi-abstract  paintings 
remain  as  fresh,  forceful  and  luminous  as  if 
they  had  been  done  today.  My  current  work 
is  freer,  more  emotional,  and  more  dramatic. 
Nonetheless,  the  core  of  my  pictorial  expres- 
sion then  and  now  is  life  in  juxtaposition  to 
color  and  complex  forms.  -LILLIAN  ORLOWSKY 


Lillian  Orlowsky,  tempera  on  paper,  c.  1943 


Cove  Gallery 

WeUfleet 


John  Grillo,  “Grillc/s  Circus,”  oil  on  canvas 


In  1980  1 did  a self-portrait  as  a clown  with 
Eve.  From  that  charcoal  drawing  came  the 
thought  of  working  with  a circus  theme.  1 was 
teaching  at  the  time  in  Amherst.  As  it  was 
spring,  we  went  outdoors  and  did  performance 
work,  taking  over  a smaU  park  in  the  middle 
of  town.  The  idea  was  to  depict  the  feeling 
of  the  circus.  We  had  a great  time  together. 
Later  1 decided  1 should  take  the  circus  seriously 
and  did  a series  of  scroU-like  paintings,  painted 
on  both  sides,  depicting  various  performers. 
Last  summer  the  Vidbel  Circus  came  to 
WeUfleet  and  set  up  like  an  old-time  circus. 
Across  from  the  field  was  the  bay,  which  add- 
ed a nice  touch.  This  summer  Fm  going  to 
show  my  new  circus  paintings.-JOHN  GRILLO 

East  End  Gallery 

Provincetown 


let  there  be  darkness 
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Philip  Schwartz,  “God  Damn  the  Day^’  wood  & copper 


Tabitha  Vevers,  “Good  Voyage,” 
oil  and  gold  leaf  on  wood,  1993 
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It  seems  to  me  that  everything  we  see  evokes 
an  array  of  associations— based  on  experience, 
knowledge,  context.  If  only  we  had  another 
heart,  another  mind  from  which  to  observe 
with  clarity  that  fleeting  tableaux  of  associa- 
tions. -TABITHA  VEVERS 

Eye  of  Horus  Gallery 

Provincetown 


Caroline  Thompson,  “A-House  Winter/' 
oil  on  canvas,  1991 


Outside  the  mainstream,  Caroline  Thompson 
obeys  neither  the  conventions  of  tradition  nor 
the  avant-garde.  This  is  truly  personal  work, 
quirky,  difficult,  uncompromising,  real. 

-PAUL  BOWEN 

I love  to  draw,  but  oil  painting  is  more  difficult 
for  me,  and  therefore  more  challenging.  There 
is  no  end  to  a work  of  art;  there  comes  a time 
when  the  eye  is  at  least  satisfied,  and  the  piece 
put  to  rest.  -CAROLINE  THOMPSON 

Dolly  FIterman  Gallery 

Minneapolis 


For  half  a century  George  Morrison,  now  7 3, 
has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  American  art 
scene  as  well  as  a leader  among  Native 
American  artists.  His  new  paintings  of  the 
horizon  of  Lake  Superior  are  small  works  that 
contain  distances  as  vast  as  the  ocean  off  Pro- 
vincetown, where  he  summered  between 
1950  and  1968,  and  where  he  will  exhibit 
again  this  summer  in  'The  League  at  the 
Cape.’^  He  writes  from  Northern  Minnesota: 
'This  new  series  is  a continuation  of  explor- 
ing the  many  moods  and  colors  that  come 
from  viewing  Lake  Superior  from  my  studio 


window  at  Grand  Portage.  There  was  a delib- 
erate attempt  to  vary  techniques  in  this  series, 
using  the  tricks  and  methods  of  applying  paint 
that  1 had  acquired  throughout  the  years. 
These  range  from  one  thick  layer  of  paint  to 
stippled  to  pointilistic-like  short  strokes  of 
paint  over  alternate  layers  of  cold  and  warm 
color  to  letting  the  paint  flow  uniformly  over 
rough  layers  to  get  a shimmering  and  textual 
effect.  Using  some  of  the  surrealist  ideas,  1 let 
images  emerge,  sometimes  subconsciously, 
from  masses  of  color  and  paint,  so  there  may 
be  hidden  associations  that  can  become  real 
for  me  in  the  final  mark.'’  -DOLLY  FITERMAN 


Renee  Fotouhl  Fine  Art  East 

East  Hampton 


Meghan  Boody,  “Bunker  #3:  Chelsea  & Jessica,”  1992 


As  if  fabricated  in  a digital  time  warp,  some- 
where between  the  derelict  World  War  II 
bunkers  of  Normandy  and  the  playground  of 
celluloid  innocence,  my  recent  work  is  about 
people  and  their  pets,  war  victims  and  their 
dreams,  forgotten  promises  and  emotional 
wastelands.  The  photographs  of  couples  in  the 
nude— people  and  their  pets— are  housed  in 
concrete,  bunker-like  structures,  encrusted  with 
military  hardware.  Pets  provide  shelter  against 
the  turmoil  of  domestic  life  as  bunkers  shield 
against  the  violence  of  war.  Recent  psychiatric 
studies  have  shown  that  life  expectancies  of 
the  elderly  and  infirm  substantially  increase 
as  a result  of  daily  interaction  with  the  pet 
love-object.  1 aim  to  expose  the  psychological 
tie  between  pet  and  master  that  often  springs 
from  an  undercurrent  of  unspoken  and 
unanswered  sexuality.  Protected  from  the 
hostile  environment  inside  rudimentary 
encasements,  my  subjects  are  safe  to  manifest 
their  innermost  vulnerabilities. 

-MEGHAN  BOODY 


Group  Gallery 

Provincetown 


Joan  Gerity,  oil  on  canvas 


"Painting,  making  a picture,  telling  a story:  try- 
ing to  posit  with  paint  something  living," 
(Philip  Guston).  Imagery  and  process,  each 
determing  the  other,  share  a conversation  of 
history  and  dreams  (many  dreams).  The  end- 
ing is  always  the  most  difficult,  turning  away 
and  beginning  again.  -JOAN  GERITY 


Ann  Gillen,  “Red  Flying  Group,”  1973-87 


I am  a 20th  century  baroque  sculptor— which 
I define  as  technology  and  structure  combined 
with  content.  Baroque  art  was  organized  with 
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a dynamic  thrust  (major  and  minor  axes),  the 
three  unities  of  time  (beginning,  middle,  and 
end),  purposeful  amounts  of  color,  use  of  in- 
dustrial technologies,  and  a variety  of 
materials.  My  work  includes  these  and  adds 
others.  The  emphasis  on  storytelling  in 
classical  bciroque  becomes  unimportant  in  20th 
century  baroque  sculpture.  Gravitational 
tensions  between  the  elements  of  the  work, 
between  the  work  and  its  surroundings,  even 
the  visible  bolts  and  welds  of  the  joint  system 
portray  prevailing  feelings  of  angst.  1 utilize 
these  elements  as  thesis,  then  refute  them 
through  proportion  and  balance  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  use  of  color  and  the  forms  of 
humanity.  1 studied  at  Pratt  at  a special  time 
when  most  of  my  teachers  were  Europeans, 
among  them  Richard  Lindner  and  the  engraver 
Fritz  Eichenberg,  who  had  come  here  to  escape 
Hider.  In  the  midst  of  the  success  of  abstract 
expressionsim  these  teachers  encouraged  us  to 
find  our  own  esthetic.  As  can  be  seen  from 
my  work,  and  that  of  my  classmates  Nancy 
Gross  and  Pat  Steir,  our  professors  were  con- 
vincing when  they  told  their  20-year-old 
students  not  to  imitate,  as  they  said,  the  paint- 
ing by  40-year-old  men  going  on  across  the 
river  in  Manhattan.  - ANN  GILLEN 


Ellen  Harris  Gallery 

Provincetown 


Ccirol  Whorf  Westcott,  untitled,  oil  on  canvas 


I try  to  paint  what  1 see  as  simply  and  direct- 
ly as  1 can,  not  to  copy  what  appears  to  be 
the  thing  or  person,  but  the  essence  of  the  sub- 
ject which  draws  me  to  it.  1 can^t  paint  its  spirit 
but  1 can  paint  honesdy  what  1 see.  1 try  to 
capture  the  bright  yellow  of  flowers  against 
a white  house  in  shadow,  the  definition  of  a 
face  or  figure  by  a sliver  of  light,  the  radiance 
of  red  hair  in  sunshine,  and  as  1 work  1 try  to 
constandy  remember  my  initial  enthusiasm. 

-CAROL  WHORF  WESTCOTT 

Julie  Heller  Gallery 

Provincetown 

From  Van  Gogh's  letters;  Let  the  enthusiasm 
remain.  Otherwise  we  reach  the  summit  of 
wisdom  when  nobody  has  any  daring  left, 
—from  the  journals  of  NANNO  DE  GROOT 


Nanno  de  Groot,  oil  on  canvas 


Maurice  Freedman,  “Hindu  and  the  Weirs,”  1958 
oil  on  canvas 


My  dear  friend  Max  Beckmann  said  the  artist 
fights  to  make  the  invisible  visible.  And  that 
is  a trick  that  takes  an  entire  life  to  work  out. 
Things  evolve  as  painters  work,  certain  paths 
open  up  which  artists  take  advantage  of  and 
it  shows— a spirit  of  curiosity  and  following 
through  various  color  suggestions  or  divine 
directions.  1 learn  from  my  older  work  and  it 
finds  its  way  into  what  Pm  doing  now.  It  feels 
like  a very  short  time  in  which  to  do  the  paint- 
ings. 1 haven't  painted  long  enough. 

-MAURICE  FREEMAN 


Janice  La  Motta,  untided,  charcoal  & wax,  1993 


I'm  most  engaged  with  the  search  for  that 
moment  when  image  and  emotion  come 
together  in  the  inevitable.  As  Matisse  put  it— 
that  state  of  sensations  which  constitutes  a pic- 
ture. -JANICE  LA  MOTTA 


Hopkins  Gallery 

Wellfleet 


Nancy  Rubens,  “To  Helvetia,”  collage 


Each  of  my  pieces  evolves  through  a series  of 
shifts  in  nuance,  mood,  and  feeling,  stimulated 
by  a deep  blue,  or  a soft  curving  line,  a few 
printed  words,  or  a textured  surface.  The  addi- 
tion of  each  collage  element,  brushstroke,  or 
scratch  into  the  paint  resonates  and  sets  off  a 
chain  of  responses  in  me,  some  perfectly  lucid, 
conscious,  and  deliberate,  others  totally  in- 
tuitive and  unconscious.  While  1 like  to  be  sur- 
prised by  and  open  to  what  evolves  along  the 
way,  the  work  proceeds  through  a series  of 
clearheaded  decisions.  1 want  instinct  to  play 
against  structure  and  order,  something  raw  and 
primordial  to  play  against  refinement,  calm  to 
play  against  chaos,  intuition  against  intellect. 
And  just  below  the  sometimes  seductively 
serene  surface,  1 want  the  threat  or  thrill  of  im- 
pending disruption  to  be  palpable.  Each  col- 
lage is  a visual  metaphor  for  a state  of  feeling 
or  a collision  of  feelings.  Henry  Botkin  wrote, 
not  only  does  [collage]  increase  a pulsation  of 
new  forces,  it  ends  in  the  poetic  transforma- 
tion of  a dream  world  with  new  inspiration. 

-NANCY  RUBENS 

Kendall  Art  Gallery 

Wellfleet 

If  one  paints  everyday— my  lifetime  habit— it 
is  impossible  not  to  repeat  the  use  of  objects 
(still  life)  or  places  (landscape)  in  time-honored 
formats.  The  unique  variations  of  these 
familiar  elements,  the  exploring  of  what  is 
valid  today  for  me  in  a genre,  drives  me  for- 
ward into  the  unknown.  My  delight  is  always 
to  find  new  forms  of  expression  by  way  of 
varying  themes  and  techniques.  Once,  asked 
how  1 felt  about  my  progress  as  an  artist,  1 said 
that  everyday  1 go  to  my  studio  or  out  into 
nature  to  paint  and  am  greeted  enthusiastically 
by  my  own  limitations.  The  challenge  lies  in 
the  hard  work  required  to  overcome  and  grow 
beyond  those  limits.  People  remark  how  easy 
1 make  it  look,  but  what  I'm  most  aware  of 
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is  the  process  of  painting  and  less  the  object 
in  itself— Fm  too  eager  to  get  on  with  the  next 
one.  -WALTER  DORRELL 


Walter  Dorrell,  “Figurine,”  water  color 


My  current  work  comprises  a series  of  paint- 
ings, using  the  same  subject  a number  of  times, 
to  try  to  discover  through  comparison  com- 
mon perceptions.  1 have  become  intrigued  by 
the  energy  that  lies  in  the  seams  between  a 
form  in  nature  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  it.  -ROBERT  SWEENEY 

Left  Bank  Gallery 

WeUfleet 


Joan  Patchen,  collage  with  handmade  papers 
and  painting 

1 think  of  my  work  as  a living,  breathing 
organism,  not  just  because  it  is  made  from 
organic  matter  like  bark,  leaves,  or  fiber,  but 
because  it  evolves  organically  from  my  impres- 
sions of  the  naturi  world,  and  especially 
where  1 live  at  the  edge  of  a tidal  marsh.  When 
1 am  making  paper,  the  screening  process 
simulates  the  tides.  1 merge  the  flat  and  raised 
areas  of  a piece  with  natural  dyes  and  water- 
colors.  Plant  fibers  and  raffia  are  used  as 
elements  of  drawing.  The  collage  that  results 
is  filled  with  hints  of  tidal  pools  1 used  to  play 
in  when  1 was  a child.  -JOAN  PATCHEN 


Roben  Sweeney,  “Birches,”  oil  on  canvas 


Peter  Barger,  “Reflection  in  My  Eyes,”  drawing 

Sometime  this  summer  1 will  share  an  exhibit 
with  my  mother,  Julia  Barger.  Her  portraits  in 
oil  span  more  than  30  years  and  include  several 
early  portraits  of  me  as  a young  boy.  My 
mothers  paintings  have  influenced  me  gready 
After  all,  she  was  my  first  teacher.  Less  per- 
sonal influences  are  artists  who  see  the  world 
with  the  fresh  eyes  of  a child— Matisse, 
Chagall,  Picasso,  Modigliani.  The  birth  of  my 
first  child,  Evan,  now  15  months  old,  has  been 
an  incredible  inspiration  for  some  of  my  new 
work.  -PETER  BARGER 


Charlotte  Young  Hinzman,  untitled 


In  looking  at  my  work  the  viewer  will  often 
experience  movement.  1 use  bisecting  lines  and 
planes  as  1 translate  my  feelings  into  color  and 
shape.  -CHARLOTTE  YOUNG  HINZMAN 

I look  for  color  combinations  in  my  palette 
that  speak  of  light's  energy  playing  on  objects, 
especially  flowers,  those  light  catchers  which 
lure  me  out  into  the  landscape  where  nature 
is  my  teacher.  -ROSALIE  NADEAU 


Rosalie  Nadeau,  oil  on  ctuivas 


Long  Point  Gallery 

Provincetown 


Gilbert  Franklin,  “A  Man  and  a Woman,”  clay  study 
for  bronze,  1993 


My  earliest  work  is  mainly  the  figure  in'  con- 
cert with  other  natureJ  forms,  the  figure  at 
times  even  assuming  those  forms.  Following 
that,  there  was  a long  period  when  all  the 
work  related  solely  to  rocks,  sea,  and  shell 
shapes.  Lately  there  has  been  a kind  of  fusion 
of  those  two  ideas:  in  effect,  the  concept  of 
the  figure  emerges  from  the  simple  rock  and 
shell  shapes.  1 do  not  copy  nature,  if  that  is 
even  possible,  but  1 do  observe  clearly.  In  the 
solitary  quiet  of  my  studio,  form  is  my 
primary  interest,  but  elements  of  theme  and 
narrative  appear  as  a result  of  my  engagement 
with  the  materials  and  my  love  of  simply 
handling  the  stuff.  Wax,  plaster,  or  clay  en- 
courage plasticity  and  allow  for  the  happy  ac- 
cident. -GILBERT  FRANKLIN 

A recurrent  image  in  Giobbi's  Linus  series  is 
a bed  with  covers  pulled  down  only  on  one 
side,  the  right,  with  the  left  or  sinister  side 
always  undisturbed.  Repeated  figures  are  a 
female  and  a dismembered  child.  It  is  the 
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child,  sans  hands  and  feet,  who  seems  to  be 
the  primary  focus.  The  prevailing  mood  is 
somber,  threatening,  ominous,  with  heavy  col- 
ors dominating.  The  imagery  suggests  the 
birth  canal  with  a heart  resting  near  the  top 
(cervix)  and  the  body  of  Linus  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom. Blood  seems  to  appear  as  droplets  or  spat- 
ters though  it  is  unclear  if  they  are  indications 
of  Linus's  birth  or  dismemberment.  Clearly, 
the  story  of  Linus,  derived  from  Greek  myth 
and  used  by  Giobbi  to  indicate  the  plight  of 
the  creative  personality,  is  not  a happy  one. 

-RAYMOND  J.  STEINER 


Ed  Giobbi,  “Shattered  Linus  #1,”  pastel,  charcoal  and 
distemper  on  paper,  1990 


Paul  Resika,  “Picnic,”  oil  on  canvas,  1991 


On  the  beach,  by  the  firelight,  the  figures  have 
a timeless  quality  about  them.  Natives  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands?  Calypso  and  Ulysses  on 
Ogygia?  Americans  at  a cookout  on  Nauset 
Beach?  The  sea  is  the  same,  and  the  sand,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  fire.  Definite 
time  and  place  fade  into  oblivion,  and  the  in- 
finite beckons.  -ARTURO  VIVANTE 


Sidney  Simon 


My  exhibition  this  summer  will  consist 
primarily  of  recent  wood  sculpture  on  three 
separate  themes:  1.  Totemic  sculpture  of  the 
sphere,  cube,  cone,  and  cross.  Also  a mobile 
on  the  same  theme.  2.  Two  hanging  mobiles 
called  “The  Knot,"  made  from  trees  that  fell 
during  the  Cape  storms  of  1992.  3.  In  this 
group,  the  sculpture  stand  plays  the  major  role. 
Practically  all  the  sculpture  are  of  woods— 
walnut,  cherry,  basswood,  maple,  longleaf 
pine— and  are  made  from  one  piece  of  wood, 
though  the  illusion  is  of  several  pieces.  - 
SIDNEY  SIMON 


Robert  Beauchamp,  photo  by  Arthur  Mones,  1990 


Those  early  days  in  New  York  were  difficult. 
I didn't  have  much  money,  and  it  took  me  a 
long  time  to  find  a studio.  1 finally  found  one 
on  Bond  Street  just  off  the  Bowery.  The 
Bowery  experience  was  hard  in  many  ways. 
I remember  one  day  I'd  been  painting  abstract- 
ly in  my  studio,  being  very  pure.  As  1 left  my 
studio,  1 saw  six  bums,  half -dressed  and  passed 


out  on  the  sidewalk,  their  pink  flesh  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun.  It  was  disgusting.  1 don't  know 
how  much  that  had  to  do  with  my  changing 
from  abstraction  to  figuration,  but  1 began  to 
feel  that  abstract  painting  was  too  esoteric  for 
me.  It  didn't  seem  to  get  to  the  point.  Perhaps 
it  was  a combination  of  being  lonely  and 
homy,  living  on  the  Bowery  and  seeing  all  that 
human  pain,  all  that  waste.  1 went  back  to  the 
figure  and  have  been  painting  it  ever  since.  1 
wanted  to  paint  the  figure,  flesh,  heads,  trees— 
things  that  meant  something  to  me. 

-ROBERT  BEAUCHAMP 

Gallery  Matrix 

Provincetown 


Jennifer  Ditacchio 

The  electricity  of  an  edge.  Watching  planes 
shift  on  the  surface,  creating  space.  Forms 
distilled  to  their  essentials,  evoking  a sense  of 
time,  place,  atmosphere,  memory. 

-JENNIFER  DITACCHIO 


Cy  Fried,  “Aloft,”  photo  aquatint 
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Photo  aquatints  or  gum  printing  produces  one- 
of-a-kind  prints.  It  is  a century-old  process 
which  I use  to  interpret  19th  century  impres- 
sionist painters  and  Japanese  print  makers. 

-CY  FRIED 


M.P.  Landis,  “Loud  Drawing” 


Break  through  the  static  noise  and  live  out 
loud.  -M.P.  LANDIS 


Jonathan  Blum,  “Beethoven,”  oil  and  collage 


Right  now  in  my  life  1 see  what  I do,  por- 
traiture, as  more  of  a craft  than  art.  Though 
it  is  both,  by  seeing  my  work  as  craft,  in  the 
way  a cobbler  makes  shoes  or  a jeweler  makes 
jewelry,  my  goal  becomes  very  simple:  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  my  craft  which  in  my  par- 
ticular case  is  to  increase  my  ability  to  capture 
a person's  spirit  and  essence  from  the  eyes  up. 
When  I feel  I have  explored  all  the  possibilities 
of  this  goal,  PlI  move  on.  -JONATHAN  BLUM 

Misty  Harbor  Art  Gallery 

Provincetown 

Technique  has  to  be  enlivened  with  motive. 
Decorative  art  isn’t  motivated  so  it  tends  to  be 
lifeless  and  uninteresting.  I’ve  had  to  battle  the 
straightforward  influence  which  comes  from 
drafting  and  tends  to  make  lines  square  and 


static.  This  struggle  releases  great  amounts  of 
energy  and  allows  me  to  produce  art  with  a 
lot  of  impact.  -VOL  OUITZOW 


Richard  Tidebaum,  “The  Choice  of  Hercules” 

RIce/Polak  Gallery 

Provincetown 


Peter  Coes,  “The  Diner,”  acrylic 

Discovering  a Coes  painting  is  like  discover- 
ing the  miniature  jungle  beneath  the  grass. 
Both  focus  on  a finely-detailed  reality,  one 
often  overlooked.  Both  have  a private  magic 
and  a wafting  of  childhood  memories,  and 
both  breathe  with  life  that’s  present  whether 
figures  are  there  or  not.  Washed  with  the  blues, 
greens,  and  yellows  of  summer,  his  paintings 
unfold  an  imaginative  narrative  of  Province- 
town’s  Victorian  angles,  cramped  litde  back- 
yards, gnarled  and  ancient  trees,  young  girls, 
dunes,  and  sailboats.  There’s  an  illustrative 
quality  that’s  representative  and  mature,  yet 
alive  with  the  exuberance  of  youth. 

-ANN  WILSON  LLOYD 


Romanos  Rizk,  “Figuradve  Collage” 


Marcus  Smith,  untided 

My  complex  surreal  paintings  reflect  my  pre- 
occupation with  the  mystical.  I can  honestly 
say  no  one  else  paints  the  way  I do.  My  paint- 
ings seem  to  speak  to  people  on  a primeval 
level.  During  my  travels  abroad  I lived  in  dif- 
ferent religious  centers  and  studied  many 
spiritual  philosophies.  I became  a disciple  of 
Bhagwan  Shree  Rajneesh  and  became  involved 
with  Guru  Maharaj  Ji.  I lived  in  the  caves  of 
Matala  on  the  island  of  Crete  and  was  an 
English  professor  at  Harvard.  My  style  under- 
went a metamorphosis.  Everything  before 
1989  is  Titlebaum  No.  1.  Everything  after 
1989  is  Titlebaum  No.  2.  1 now  dream  of 
Titlebaum  No.  3,  the  art  forger,  who  will  be 
able  to  create  Titlebaum  No.  Is  as  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  originals. 

-RICHARD  HTLEBAUM 


Vol  Quitzow,  “China  Doll— Repeated  Modf” 


There  is  a correspondence  between  the  inner 
contract  of  man  and  his  product.  I believe  that 
what  we  call  art,  if  done  from  the  highest 
motive,  like  public  service  can  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  worship.  -MARCUS  SMIIH 
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Creative  action  is  related  to  all  action  in  life. 
In  Zen  there  is  an  expression,  ''Beginner’s 
Mind,”  which  means  always  to  be  like  a true 
beginner,  alert,  quiet,  free  of  conditioning  and 
open  to  all  possibilities.  Without  thought  of 
success  there  is  no  fear  of  failure,  and  one’s  ac- 
tion is  flowing  and  spontaneous. 

-ROMANOS  RIZK 


Karin  Rosenthal,  “Funny  Feet” 


I have  often  felt  life  to  be  surreal,  driven  by 
forces  not  within  our  direct  experience.  This 
sensibility  appears  in  my  work,  for  example, 
in  a nude’s  white  flesh  becoming  black  flesh, 
in  a body’s  back  becoming  the  texture  of  a 
nearby  rock,  in  water  dematerializing.  Water, 
light  (usually  backlighting),  reflections,  and 
shadows  are  my  allies.  I consider  my  images 
most  successful  when  their  objective  reality  is 
countered  with  ambiguity  and  mystery,  so  that 
what  they  seem  to  be  is  stronger  than  what 
they  are.  -KARIN  ROSENTHAL 


Necee  Regis,  'Torus,”  hydrocal  and  ink,  1992 


This  piece  represents  my  most  recent  work  in 
hydrocal.  Over  the  past  18  months,  1 have 
been  casting  large  rectangular  panels  and 
tablets  which  mimic  heavier  materials  such  as 
cement  and  stone . 1 then  "draw”  lines  into  the 
surfaces  with  an  electric  drill  and  router  bit. 
Even  though  the  tablets  are  massive  and  have 
been  gouged  in  a violent  way,  the  effect  of  the 
finished  work  is  of  an  elegant  and  lyrical 
energy.  The  gouged  lines  appear  to  have  been 
eaten  away  or  worn  away  or  to  have  a kinetic, 
not  man-made  source.  They  invoke  a sense  of 
time,  and  patterns  of  the  macro  and  micro, 
seen  and  unseen  worlds.  -NECEE  REGIS 


Rising  Tide  Gallery 

Provincetown 


Elspeth  Hcilvorsen,  “The  Mermaid  and  the  Horseshoe 
Crab,”  1992 


One  of  the  striking  aspects  of  Halvorsen’s  con- 
structions is  the  immortality  she  finds  in  the 
skeletal  remains  of  organic  life.  Her  dead  bones 
remind  us  they  once  moved.  Her  swings  and 
trapezes  seem  always  to  have  just  stopped 
swinging.  Her  ladders  lead  our  eyes  up  or 
down  toward  mystery.  Her  mirrors  reflect 
movement,  cause  shadows,  create  illusions. 
Her  moon-disks  wax  and  wane,  or  appear  to. 
A horseshoe  crab  floats  in  a cloudy  blue  sky 
like  a comet.  A moon-mirror  is  suspended  bet- 
ween its  needle  tail  and  a white  peak  that 
could  be  either  a wave  or  a mountain.  The  left 
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panel  is  balanced  by  a panel  on  the  right  with 
a hand  stretching  upward  toward  a blind-pull. 
Time  is  crystalized  in  her  boxes  so  that  we  see 
past,  present,  and  future  at  one  glance.  That, 
I think,  is  her  central  paradox:  her  work  erases 
time  by  confronting  it.  -DELIA  SHERMAN 


Peter  Macara,  “The  Erosion  of  Faith,”  fresco,  1987-88 


In  these  times,  more  than  ever  before,  the  ar- 
tist can  and  should  reach  a more  diversified 
public.  Our  regional  differences,  preserved, 
enrich  us  all,  yet  world  culture  has  become  a 
reality.  Should  not  the  art  of  our  time  reflect 
our  world,  universally,  more  than  ever? 

-PETER  MACARA 


Peter  Watts,  “Winter  Hill,”  oil  on  canvas,  1993 


My  recent  works  use  a high  value  contrast  and 
texture  to  describe  a landscape.  Simplicity 
allows  the  subject  to  dissolve  into  the  paint. 

-PETER  WATTS 


Haynes  Ownby,  “Baby  Got  Back,”  acrylic  on  paper 


I want  to  create  the  kind  of  driving  rhythms 
I experience  in  those  forms  of  music  that  grow 
out  of  dance  such  as  baroque  and  jazz.  Since 


this  music  is  characterized  by  repetition  com- 
bined with  variation,  I use  a grid  to  facilitate 
passages  of  concentrated  repetition  which  I 
alternate  with  curved  shapes. 

-HAYNES  OWNBY 

Shleids/Perkins  Studio 

WeUfleet 


objects,  their  particular,  actual  existence.  1 want 
my  paintings  to  have  the  power  to  remind 
people  of  simplicity,  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  -MEG  SHIELDS 

Shop  Therapy 

Provincetown 


Shop  Therapy  Fantasy  Mural  by  Robert  Gasoi 

To  make  ends  meet,  10  years  ago,  1 began 
doing  murals  for  several  storefronts.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  for  years  been  ob- 
jecting to  businesses  dragging  plywood  out  of 
their  ^eys,  banging  the  boards  over  their  win- 
dows, and  fleeing  town  within  two  hours  of 
closing  for  the  season.  The  Advocate  took  a pic- 
ture of  some  of  my  work  and  actually  said 
thanks  for  your  imagination.  Jim  Peters  walked 
by  in  paint-splattered  jearfs  and  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  this  kind  of  thing  going  up  on  the 
street.  1 was  looking  for  a new  space  to  paint 
when  1 walked  through  this  eight-by-14-foot 
continuous  opening  into  a dense,  jungle-like 
feeling  now  called  Shop  Therapy.  In  those 
days  my  understanding  of  a head  shop  was 
that  it  was  for  your  head.  My  future  patron, 
Ron  Hazel,  asked  me,  could  1 paint  a zebra 
with  two  heads  jumping  into  the  arms  of  a 
lover?  1 said  1 could  do  anything  that  wasnk 
against  my  conscience.  He  said  he  wasn^t  go- 
ing to  allow  me  to  do  anything  against  his 
conscience.  Otherwise,  he  only  said.  Don’t 
make  it  dull!  He  started  shooting  these  images 
at  me,  mentioning  about  15. 1 said.  Wait,  wait, 
wait.  Hold  on.  1 told  him  that  when  you  give 
me  $175  and  a bucket  of  paint,  you’re  not  go- 
ing to  get  the  Sistine  Chapel.  1 said.  Are  we 
talking  flicks  of  my  brush  for  all  these  figures 
or  are  we  talking  about  quality  rendering?  If 
we’re  talking  quality  rendering,  we’re  talking 
four  figures.  He  gave  me  a picture  of  his 
deceased  girlfriend  and  told  me  to  paint  her. 
He  said  he  wanted  Batman  on  a board  wear- 
ing a sheriff’s  badge— that  was  Chief  Meads, 
whom  the  other  policemen  would  refer  to, 
behind  his  back,  as  Batman.  The  chief  had  a 
very  threatening  countenance,  and  just  by 
squaring  Batman’s  jaw  a litde  more  1 could  get 
a likeness  behind  the  mask.  But  that’s  all 
shunted  to  the  back  of  the  building  because 
it  began  to  rot  around  the  edges.  That’s  when 
1 learned  about  sign-painter’s  board,  which  is 
polymerized  throughout  and  meant  to  stand 


Rowena  Perkins,  “Dahlias” 

Within  each  passing  day,  full  of  ephemeral 
moments,  subjective  messages  reveal  them- 
selves through  the  existence  of  objects.  My 
paintings  speak  of  those  evocative  qualities. 
The  personal  language  of  painting  contains 
private  understandings  of  life  and  death,  and 
there  is  a feeling  of  place  upon  each  brush- 
stroke. Peiinting  is  the  rhythm  of  passion  flow- 
ing across  the  canvas  of  possibility. 

-ROWENA  PERKINS 


Meg  Shields,  “Red  and  Yellow  Pears,”  oil  on  canvas 

1 paint  as  a way  of  connecting  myself  to  what 
1 see.  To  paint  is  to  pay  attention  to  the 
mystery  of  the  world,  whose  beauty  is  its 
voice.  I want  to  reveal  the  private  existence  of 


the  weather.  I’d  paint  the  boards  in  my  studio 
using  materials  which  you  would  use  for  fine 
acrylic  painting.  So  far  as  1 can  tell  there’s  not 
been  any  fading  of  colors  in  spite  of  the  beating 
it  takes  from  the  sun  and  the  rain  and  the  salt 
air.  The  mural  is  very  plasticized,  and  plastic 
doesn’t  biodegrade.  In  1988  1 did  a new  set  of 
boards,  a takeoff  on  Hieronymus  Bosch,  a 
translation  from'  museum  art  to  popular 
art  which  1 call  ^The  Meatrack  of  Earthly 
Delights.”  At  least  two  artists  from  Long  Point 
Gallery  told  me  they  liked  it.  The  P’town  land- 
marks and  architecture  are  in  the  background 
and  a lot  of  nude  and  semi-nude  people  are 
cavorting  in  the  front.  The  next  year,  when 
Satan  pins  were  selling  in  the  shop,  we  went 
into  the  occult  and  1 painted  a naked  witch 
in  an  out-of-body  state.  I’m  mischievous, 
against  general  conventions,  and  so,  1 guess, 
is  my  mural.  Now,  above  the  sign  that  wraps 
around  the  top  of  the  building— If  Art  Is  To 
Flourish  in  Our  Society  the  Artist  Must  Be  Set 
Free— I’ve  put  up  a frieze  of  two-foot  panels, 
each  painted  with  portraits  and  pictorials  of 
Shop  Therapy  legends.  The  psychedelic  and 
the  baroque  are  related.  Despite  hostility 
against  the  building’s  facade,  depite  it  being 
very  vulnerable  to  a can  of  spray  paint, 
nobody’s  vandalized  it.  Except  for  shaving 
cream  at  Halloween,  it’s  never  been  defaced, 
scratched,  marked.  1 take  that  as  a compliment. 

-ROBERT  GASOI 


IVuro  Center  for  the  Arts 
at  Castle  Hill 


Artists'  Interpretive  Map  of  the  Gape  God  National 
Seashore 


The  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill 
has  produced  a dimensional  guide  map  of  par- 
ticular sites  within  the  public  lands  of  the 
Outer  Cape  as  imagined  by  eleven  artist 
witnesses:  Paul  Bowen,  Alan  EXigan,  Sally 
Fine,  Joyce  Johnson,  Ross  Miller,  Kathy  Nora, 
Susan  Podshadley,  Daniel  Ranalli,  Judith 
Shahn,  Duane  Slick,  and  Mary  Stackhouse. 
Like  a geological  map,  a chronological  map, 
or  a naturalist’s  map,  this  map  of  images  is  in- 
tended to  engage  visitors  to  the  Seashore 
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in  an  intimate  experiential  knowing  of  ter- 
ritory and,  at  the  same  time,  to  convey  the  im- 
aginative leaps  that  artists  take  when  explor- 
ing details  of  place.  Based  on  a changeable  con- 
figuration of  large  folding  panels,  the  map  con- 
tains paintings,  sculpture,  poetry,  silkscreen, 
conceptual  commentary,  and  photography.  It 
is  presently  on  display  at  Seashore  Head- 
quarters at  the  Marconi  Station  in  Wellfleet 
where  it  will  remain  throughout  the  summer. 

-MARY  STACKHOUSE 

Universal  Fine  Objects 

Provincetown 


James  Balia,  untitled,  monotype,  1993 

If  you  do  what  you  do  because  it  is  a part  of 
you,  then  it  is  not  easy  or  difficult.  It  just  is. 
A painter  writing  to  explain  his  work  is  only 
a sideshow  to  the  main  event.  To  verbalize  is 
to  kill  it,  like  snowflakes  falling  in  a hand.  Let 
me  tell  you  my  dream.  No;  a dream  can  only 
be  dreamt,  only  felt  and  experienced  in  a par- 
ticular way.  And  the  memory  is  mine,  never 
yours.  No  logic,  no  faith,  no  religion.  We  are 
always  dying  a litde,  we  grow  as  we  decay. 

-JAMES  BALLA 


Richard  Baker,  untitled,  oil  on  paper,  1992 


Numerous  essayists  have  called  the  still  life  a 
mute  category,  a genre  far  from  narrative  and 
therefore  far  from  language.  This  mute  quali- 
ty, its  silence,  stillness,  is  powerfully  allusive, 
evocative,  and  holds  me  in  its  spell.  The  paint- 
ing often  begins  with  a visual  attraction  to  an 
object  which  then  gains  weight  and  momen- 
tum by  resonating  on  various  intellectual  and 
visceral  levels.  There  is  great  mystery  in  the 
factual.  The  viewer  moves  from  the  painting 
as  an  object  forged  from  paint  and  canvas  to 
the  world  of  the  image,  to  the  object  and 
spaces  in  the  image,  and  back  out  again  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  world  occupied  by  the 
viewer.  Human  presence  is  often  felt  more 
strongly  in  its  absence.  -RICHARD  BAKER 


Alicia  Henry,  untided,  oil  and  water-based  paint  on 
linen  and  shower  curtain,  1992 


The  work  of  Edmonia  Lewis  has  been  a great 
influence  on  my  painting.  -ALICIA  HENRY 


Visual  Artists  Cooperative 

Wellfleet 


Georgia  M.  Coxe 


My  photographs  have  moved  from  pictorial 
to  painterly  to  stylized  and  back  to  pictorial, 
or  so  1 see  them.  Not  only  are  liquids  and  gels 
used  in  processing,  but  the  finished 
photograph  seems  infinitely  fluid.  1 have  also 


moved  from  black  and  white  to  color.  Perhaps, 
in  my  mature  years,  more  color  is  needed— 
things  more  naturalistic  and  less  distinct,  more 
use  of  dreams  and  wonder  in  age  than  in  hard- 
edged,  well-defined  youth.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  recent  photograph  is  both  hard-edged  and 
black  and  white.  It  shows  a photographer  can 
stumble  on  a picture  anywhere. 

-GEORGIA  M.  COXE 


After  going  to  Pratt  and  the  Art  Students 
League,  1 spent  a summer  in  Provincetown  in 
Charles  Hawthorne's  class,  a truly  wonderful 
experience.  At  that  time— it  was  1926—1  con- 
stantly did  watercolors,  which  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  in  his  weekly  critique  pronounced 
very  well.  1 also  did  a lot  of  big  oil  portraits 
of  whomever  was  willing  to  pose  for  several 
hours.  Then  came  marriage  which  produced 
three  daughters  who  had  lots  of  friends,  who 
became  very  valuable  for  illustrations  in  books 
published  by  Macmillan,  Oxford,  Scribner's, 
and  others.  1 passed  many  years  meeting 
deadlines  and  watching  my  models  go  from 
Brownie  Scouts  to  grownups.  1 learned  a lot 
about  successful  illustrations  when  going 
through  the  process  of  reproduction,  and  began 
to  learn  how  to  do  it  myself  starting  with 
woodcuts,  etchings,  serigraphs.  After  1 retired 
to  the  Cape,  1 dug  into  collography  with 
Donald  Stoltenberg.  Then  my  class  in  print- 
making in  Orleans  wanted  to  organize  and  we 
started  Printmakers  of  Cape  Cod.  We've 
reached  a membership  of  over  70  artists,  some 
really  outstanding,  who  are  making  the  art  of 
the  print  an  active  part  of  the  Cape  art  scene. 

-MARGIA  HOWE 


Barbara  Melcher,  “Winter  Bouquet,"  oil  on  canvas 
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The  light  shining  through  the  money  plant 
and  the  glass  was  what  lured  me  into  paint- 
ing this  small  piece.  -BARBARA  MELCHER 

Berta  Walker  Gallery 

Provincetown 


Steph.  Gorkii,  “One  of  One  Hundred  Objects  of  My 
Affection” 


Steph.  Gorkii  continues  to  re-shape  the  history 
of  the  first  20  years  of  this  century  making 
the  past  regret  what  it  has  done. 

-PATRICK  CLARKE-FUSSELL 


Graham  Ashton,  “Dumb  Reminder,”  concrete,  steel, 
wood 

My  grandfather  was  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
last  ferries  to  ply  the  Eastham-Liverpool  route 
in  England.  When  the  ferry  closed  he  became 
a navigator  on  whaling  ships.  As  a child  1 
remember  seeing  the  bones  of  giant  whales 
used  as  archways  or  seating  in  parks  and 
gardens.  1 owe  my  introduction  to  the  Cape 
to  my  wife^  Helen^  who  had  spent  many  sum- 
mers in  Provincetown  as  one  of  the  art 
children.  My  father-in-lawj  George  McNeil; 
established  a summer  studio  on  Bradford 
Street;  which;  according  to  my  wife;  was  600 
paces  for  a nine-year-old  girl  from  the  Patrician 
Store.  Through  Helenas  stories  about  the  artists 
and  the  town  I feel  a great  affinity  for  the  area 
and  look  forward  to  building  a place  in  Truro 
for  us  both  to  live  and  work. 

-GRAHAM  ASHTON 

There's  a lot  of  decay  and  distress  in  my  work. 
The  big  pieces  Pve  been  working  on  were  in- 
spired by  the  sarcophagi  built  over  the  remains 
of  the  Chernobyll  disaster  and  by  the  new 
forms  of  rock  scientists  found  there.  As  for  the 
animals  1 sculpt;  1 think  of  them  as  a kind  of 
taxidermy.  C>ver  the  last  year  Pve  started  to 


make  larger  and  larger  holes  in  the  pieces.  Sur- 
prisingly they've  become  more  animated; 
more  alive;  and  I've  gotten  interested  in  the 
dark  spaces  inside  my  pieces. 

-THOMAS  McCANNA 


Thomas  McGanna,  “Divine  Infertility,”  mixed  media 
1992 

After  being  homeless  in  the  early  '80s;  1 created 
an  installation  piece  documenting  what  hap- 
pened around  me  while  living  on  the  street. 
Many  people  in  the  US.  are  living  a third- 
world  lifestyle,  and  we  are  all  living  in  a time 
of  awareness  of  change  towards  people  of  col- 
or, gays,  women,  the  poor.  We  are  all  teachers 
for  each  other.  -LEE  MUSSELMAN 


Wohifarth  Galleries 

Provincetown  & Washington,  D.G. 


Kathleen  Bober,  “Ganto  XVI,”  1993 


1 find  it  essential  to  know  the  person  posing 
for  me.  The  relationship  is  established  first  and 
then  the  photograph.  Some  people  1 connect 
with  instantly;  they  become  an  obsession, 
even  if  briefly.  My  most  successful  photos 
reveal  the  character  of  the  individual. 

-KATHLEEN  BOBER 


Joanette  Hoffman  Egeli,  oil  on  canvas 


While  attending  the  Art  Students  League,  1 
met  my  future  husband,  Gedric  Egeli,  who 
came  from  a family  of  successful  Maryland 
artists  and  who  spent  many  summers  under 
the  tutelage  of  Henry  Hensche  in  Province- 
town.  During  the  years  of  rearing  four 
children,  1 restricted  my  subject  matter  to 
children  under  eight  who  didn't  mind  posing 
in  the  kitchen  and  playroom.  1 bring  to  my 
portraits  an  insight  into  the  child's  future  as 
an  adult.  -JOANETTE  HOFFMAN  EGELI 


Lee  Musselman,  “Without  A Home,”  mixed  media 
1991 
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John  H,  Brown,  Jr.,  “Beyond  the  Stage  Door” 


Only  you  and  the  performer  are  missing  in 
this  picture.  Go  ahead,  step  in. 

-JOHN  H.  BROWN,  JR. 

Gallery  Zhouf 

Wellfleet 


George  Zhouf,  “American  Flag,”  oil  on  canvas,  1992 


To  George,  with  love  from  hts  artists: 

Please  take  good  care  of  yourself.  Take  plenty 
of  vitamin  C.  -BETTY  BODIAN 

The  recent  black  & white  paintings  of  ZhouPs 
are  a significant  departure  from  his  earlier 
moody  pieces.  Now  he  controls  the  intricate 
relationship  of  black  on  white  on  black, 
leading  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  work. 

-JACK  EARNED 

Zhouf  is  a gifted  artist.  His  black  and  white 
series  is  particularly  strong,  somewhat  archi- 
tectural. Often  in  his  work  1 see  echoes  of  the 
struggles  he  has  lived  through  and  survived— 
wars,  fires,  nightmares.  It  is  rarer  to  survive 
disaster  and  still  keep  joy  and  humor,  as  Zhouf 
has  done  in  creating  his  gallery.  When  1 first 
walked  into  Gallery  Zhouf,  1 was  stunned  by 
the  variety  and  quality  of  the  work  he  was 
showing,  much  of  it  bold  abstract  work  in  a 
Gape  art  milieu  dominated  by  traditional  land- 
scapes, lighthouses,  and  fishing  boats.  The 
next  big  surprise  was  that  he  accepted  my 
work  right  away.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
too  was  a passionate  stone  carver  that  we  hit 
it  off.  As  1 have  gotten  to  know  him,  1 have 
been  very  moved  by  his  strong  connection  to 
his  Gzechoslovakian  homeland  and  his 
generosity  with  his  old  colleagues,  not  so  for- 
tunate to  live  well  in  America.  After  showing 
for  years  in  a number  of  different  galleries,  1 
would  put  him  at  the  top  of  my  hst. 

-ELLEN  SIDOR 


Box  248.  Wellfleet.  MA  02667 

VISUAL  ARTISTS 
CO-OPERATIVE 

Shirley  Aleman 
Constance  Black 
Lindsey  Charles 
Georgia  M.  Coxe 
Tbwanda  de  Nagy 
Jane  Eccles 
Louis  C.  English 
Roz  Goldway 
Ruth  Berch  Greenblatt 
Vincent  Guadazno 
Marcia  Howe 
David  Laakso 
Steve  Manning 
Barbara  Melcher 
Mary  Spencer  Nay 
Blossom  Newman 
Nancy  Nicol 
Amy  O’Brien 
Erna  Partoll 
loseph  T.  Patrick 
Nene  Schardt 
Evi  Sheffres 
Hyman  Shrand 
Diane  Shumway 
Fausta  Weingeist 

-FIFTH  SEASON- 


A uniquely  designed  building  and 
garden  showcasing  the  contemporary, 
abstract,  and  representational  work  of 
over  30  regional,  national  and  interna- 
tional artists  and  artisans.  Experience 
the  eclectic  mix  of  sculpture,  painting, 
prints  and  photographs  on  five  levels  of 
elegant,  contemporary  exhibition  space. 

Main  & School  Streets,  P.  O.  Box  1432 
Wellfleet,  MA  02667 
(508)  349-1883 


32nd  SEASON 

EXHIBIT 

SCHEDULE 


WALTER  DORRELL July  3-July  16 

Recent  paintings  by  our  resident  artist 

LARRY  D’AMICO July  10-16 

Oils  & Pastels:  impressions  of  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Hudson  River  Valley 

JOAN  CLARK  July  17-July  23 

Cape  Cod  landscapes,  still  lifes  and  Italian  works 

ROBERT  SWEENEY July  24-August  6 

Recent  landscapes  and  still  lifes 

WENDY  MARK July  31 -August  6 

Small-scale  monotype  land-  and  cloudscapes 

C.  MENG August  7-13 

Contemporary  Chinese  Paintings 

JOAN  PATCHEN  August  14— August  20 

New  works  on  handmade  papers 

SHANGHAI  PAINTERS  August  21-30 

Exciting  Chinese  art  from  many  hands 

Exhibits  open  Saturdays, 
with  a 6-8  p.m.  reception:  Meet  the  artists. 

ALSO  REPRESENTING:  March  Avery,  John 
Ffrench,  Irwin  Greenberg,  Harry  Marinsky,  Sally 
Michel,  Maggie  Siner  and  others  in  an  ongoing 
group  show.  Sculpture  garden. 

KENDALL  ART  GALLERY 
and  WELLFLEET  FRAME  SHOP 

East  Main  St.,  Wellfleet,  MA  • 349-2482 

OPEN  DAILY 


RICE/POLAK 

GALLERY 


1993  EXHIBITION  SCHEDULE 


6/25-7/8:  GROUP  SHOW  GALLERY  ARTISTS 

7/9-7/22:  ELLI  CROCKER  • NECEE  REGIS 
SHAUN  MACDAVID  • KARIN  ROSENTHAL 

7/23-8/5:  JAN  COLLINS  SELMAN 
BONNIE  BAUMAN  • RAY  KEYTON 
SUSAN  SLOGOFF  EWALD 

8/6-8/19:  ELLEN  LEBOW  • LINDA  TOUBY 
PETER  COES  • ROBIN  WINFIELD 

8/20-9/2:  LOIS  GRIFFEL  • ROMANOS  RIZK 
DAVID  KUPFERMAN  • JAMES  TYLER 

10/15:  WOMEN’S  WEEKEND 
GROUP  INVITATIONAL 
OPENING  RECEPTIONS  FRIDAY  EVENINGS  8 PM 
430  COMMERCIAL  ST.  • 508  / 487-1052 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  • OPEN  DAILY  11-11 
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The  Art  of 
Hairdressing 
yearround 
7 Days 

Contemforary  Hair  Design 
for  Men  <S2  Women 


JIM  R A N N 
487-1206 
361A  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


SOMANY 


The  Air  Cross  Trainer™  Low . 

CAPE  TIP 
SPORTSWEAR 

224  Commercial  Street, 
Provincetown,  MA  487-3736 


Outer  Cape 
Health  Services,  me. 

A Community  Health  Center 
servicing  the  Lower  Cape 
in  two  locations: 

PROVINCETOWN  • WELLFLEET 

SERVICES  INCLUDE: 

Primary  Health  Care 
Women’s  Health  Clinic 
Family  Planning 
Dentistry  • Podiatry 
Laboratory  • X-Ray 
Nutrition  Counseling 
Mental  Health  Counseling 

PILGRIM  HEALTH,  HMO  BLUE.  MEDICARE, 
MEDICAID  & BLUE  CROSS  ACCEPTED 
Inquire  about  our  sliding  scale  fee  system  for  eligible 
uninsured  clients. 

PROVINCETOWN  • 487-9395 
Harry  Kemp  Way 
WELLFLEET  • 349-3131 
Route  6 

Our  services  are  supported  in  part  by  grants  from 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  United  Way  of 
Cape  Cod. 

Please  patronize  our  thrift  shop,  "Ruthie’s 
Boutique,”  at  the  corner  of  Center  Street 
and  Bradford  Street. 


jO  a 

JM  i.ower  cape 

SDENTAL 

V L/Hm 

"We  Support  the  Arts  ' 

HUML  BEACH 

Peter  W.  Mllsky,  D.D.S.,  F.A.G.D. 

HEALTH  CLUB 

Thomas  A.  Kersten,  D.D.S. 

New  to  Provincetown... 
a clean,  friendly  health  club  for 

48  Eldredge  Park  Way 

men  fr  women. 

Orleans.  MA  02653 
255-0516 

featuring  state-of-the-art  equipment- 

Z,/f00  square  feet  of 

Pilgrim.  Blue  Cross, 
Delta  Providers 

-freeweiqhts 
-(ardiovascular  equipment 
- Complete  Pyramid®  Line 

- SINCE  1970  - 

56tal(painterPoad  (NexttoAfiP)  Provincetown  508-48/-000I 

CAFE  BRIOSCHI 

5 Fisherman’s  Wharf,  Provincetown 


PRICES:  Expensive  to  brazenly  inflated 

CREDIT  CARDS:  MQ  VISA,  AMEX 

Also:  original  paintings,  frequent  flier  miles 

PARKING:  Dream  on 

NOT  SINCE  THE  RUMORS  that  Franco 
was  building  a revolving  restaurant  atop  the 
Pilgrim  Monument  has  Provincetown  been  so 
abuzz  over  a development  within  its  micro- 
metropolis. This  spring  the  talk  of  the  town 
is  the  auspicious  debut  of  Cafe  Brioschi,  an  in- 
timate trattoria  with  the  charm  of  Tuscany  and 
the  prices  of  TriBeCa.  The  best  news  is  that 
Cafe  Brioschi  is  the  brainchild  of  one  of  our 
own,  Coz  DeMesis,  for  two  decades  a year- 
round  resident  who  dabbled  in  real  estate, 
acupuncture,  Tupperware,  and  trash  removal, 
and  served  for  a time  as  town  assessor  before 
this  latest  venture. 

DeMesis  and  his  life  partner  Emilio  have 
dreamed  of  opening  a restaurant  since  they 
first  came  to  town.  1 interviewed  the  pair  a few 
weeks  before  their  grand  opening.  We  sipped 
espresso  and  chatted  in  the  diminutive  dining 
room,  where  a gaggle  of  waitron  hopefuls 
awaited  their  auditions.  A congenial,  plump 
woman  of  about  40  had  just  finished  a few 
strained  verses  of  “What  1 Did  for  Love^'  and 
was  now  gesticulating  her  way  through  a 
reading  of  a particularly  demanding  passage 
from  the  appetizer  section  of  the  Brioschi 
menu.  “Thanks  a million,  sweetheart,  weT 
call  you,”  head  waitron  Gregory  said  flady,  cut- 
ting her  off  at  the  phrase  “marinated  abalone 
croustade.”  “Next,”  he  called  distractedly,  and 
a slender  figure  dresed  as  an  asparagus  tip  in- 
ched forward.  “1  really  need  this  job,”  said  the 
asparagus  tip. 

The  gracious  Emilio  replenished  my 
espresso.  “Wc  adore  Provincetown,”  he  told  me. 
“We  came  down  for  a weekend  to  stay  with 
a friend  and  never  left,”  added  Coz,  echoing 
a tale  often  heard  in  these  parts.  “After  several 
months  the  friend  tried  to  sue,  but  we  even- 
tually worked  things  out.”  For  a time  the  pair 
toyed  with  taking  over  the  old  Bonnie  Doone 
and  calling  it  “Two  Gay  Guys  from  Ital)^^ 
though  DeMesis  himself  is  of  French  and  Por- 
tuguese extraction.  But  they  decided  to  shop 
around  for  something  a litde  more  intimate, 
and  when  Poseidon  Whale  Watch,  Inc.  went 


BY  SUSAN  SELIGSON 
In  Loving  Memory  of  Howard  Gruber 


belly-up  last  fall,  DeMesis  saw  in  that  vacant 
ticket  booth  the  opportunity  he  was  waiting 
for.  Also,  the  price  was  right— slighdy  under 
$80,000  for  a season's  lease— and  the  place  was 
in  pretty  good  shape.  Friends  helped  with  the 
labor  and  many  of  the  trimmings  were 
donated,  so  the  only  major  expense  was  the 
new  septic  system,  which  is  a little  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  the  restaurant  itself. 

From  its  waitstaff  to  its  kitchen  crew.  Cafe 
Brioschi  is  a truly  local  affair.  On  a recent  visit 
my  attorney  was  minding  the  bar,  which 
seemed  only  fitting,  and  1 was  surprised  and 
charmed  to  discover  that  my  internist  was  fill- 
ing in  as  our  waitron.  The  assistant  town 
manager  winked  hello  to  us  from  behind  the 
cash  register,  and  we  caught  a glimpse  of  an 
aproned  US.  Congressman  Gerry  Studds  in 
the  kitchen,  dishing  out  salads.  “The  House 
is  in  recess,  and  he's  a great  friend  of  Coz,” 
a passing  waitron  told  us. 

For  all  the  inventiveness  of  its  cuisine.  Cafe 
Brioschi  boasts  a relaxed,  unpretentious  atmos- 
phere. Despite  the  new  septic  system,  DeMesis 
is  a bit  squeamish  about  tangles  with  the  town 
bureaucracy,  so  patrons  are  asked  to  bring  their 
own  plates  and  take  them  home  at  the  end 
of  the  evening.  An  unexpectedly  whimsical 
touch  is  the  “clean  plate  award,”  presented  each 
evening  with  great  panache  by  DeMesis 
himself.  The  regular  clientele  includes  local 
poets,  painters,  novelists,  playwrights,  and 
recorder  players,  as  well  as  the  gamut  of  town 
inspectors  and  an  occasional  appearance  by 
“Anchovy  Alice,”  a scam  artist  known  all  over 
the  Outer  Cape  for  feigning  violent  allergy 
attacks  and  threatening  lawsuits.  Occasionally, 
tourists  do  find  their  way  to  Cafe  Brioschi  but 
everyone  is  extremely  rude  to  them.  Recent- 
ly, a Peabody  woman  in  a fur-trimmed  jacket 
beat  a hasty  retreat  after  being  pelted  with  pan- 
seared  artichoke  hearts  in  red  pepper 
hoUandaise— but  enough  about  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  the  food,  glorious  food,  that  gives 
Cafe  Brioschi  its  fizz. 

Creativity  is  the  operative  word  here.  No 


marriage  is  too  daring,  no  juxtaposition  too  in- 
trepid, for  DeMesis  and  his  band  of  merry 
sous-chefs.  Who  but  DeMesis  would  think  to 
crown  tea-smoked  scallops  with  pickled  fen- 
nel and  bing  cherry  puree?  It's  insanity  but  it 
works,  just  as  DeMesis  manages  to  elevate  the 
plebeian  green  pea  by  stuffing  each  and  every 
one  with  a teensy  dollop  of  cumin-dredged 
sweetbreads.  Where  else  would  a chef  attempt, 
and  so  brilliandy  succeed  at,  a bleu-cheesecake 
with  pulverized  crouton  crust?  And  who  else 
would  have  the  wit  and  gumption  to  concoct 
the  menu's  priciest,  most  talked-about 
offering— Murder  Most  Fowl,  consisting  of  a 
boned  roast  turkey,  stuffed  with  a whole 
boned  chicken,  which  in  turn  is  stuffed  with 
a Cornish  hen,  the  cavity  of  which  yields  a 
succulent,  thyme-scented  quail?  And  what 
other  inventive  spirit  would  be  so  brazen  as 
to  craft  dessert  menus  of  sugar-dusted  puff 
pastry?  We  have  no  doubt  that  as  a stylist  as 
well  as  a chef,  Coz  and  his  whimsical  way 
with  all  things  edible  will  become  legendary. 
He  is  always  ready  with  the  extra,  unexpected 
touch:  the  Yemeni  Rack  of  Lamb  with  all 
chops  facing  Mecca,  the  L.  L.  Bean  Salad 
presented  in  a 100  percent  cotton  poplin  and 
velcro  pouch.  From  local  F.O.C.s  (friends  of 
Coz),  I've  learned  that  some  of  his  most 
successful  creations  are  attributable  more  to 
gravity  than  to  flights  of  whimsy.  For  exam- 
ple, there  was  the  time  a kitchen  mishap  sent 
DeMesis  careering  across  the  floor  on  a 
wayward  sauteed  shiitake  mushroom, 
catapulting  him  into  a pot  of  simmering 
hazelnut-yam  puree  which  capsized  onto  a 
tray  of  warm  calamari-goat  cheese  tortellini. 
A culinary  tragedy,  you  might  conclude,  but 
the  undaunted  Coz,  regaining  his  balance,  sam- 
pled a soupcon,  added  a sprinkle  of  nutmeg, 
and— voila!— his  famous  Harvest  Moon-tide  Pie 
was  born. 

We  paid  our  first  visit  to  Cafe  Brioschi  a 
week  after  its  lively  opening  and  found  a long 
line  leading  up  to  its  entrance.  Awed,  we  were 
contemplating  the  impact  of  DeMesis's 
charisma  when  we  spied  a frantic  Emilio, 
sprinting  to  the  end  of  the  line  shouting, 
“Please!  Poseidon  Whale  Watch  is  no 
longer  in  business!” 

Safely  ensconced  at  a corner  table,  away 
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Provincetown’s  historic  Inn 
on  the  waterfront,  built  in  1805, 
is  located  on  the  beach  where  the 
Pilgrims  first  set  foot  in  the  New  World. 
Today  the  charm  and  elegance  of  the 
Federalist  Period  have  been  restored 
affording  you  a vacation  experience  un- 
surpassed in  Provincetown. 

BRUNCH  & LUNCH 

11—3  o’clock 

DINNER 

from  6 o’clock  on 

RESERVATIONS  RECOMMENDED 

LODGING 

Each  room  and  apartment  is  directly  on  the 
waterfront  and  has  pnvate  bath,  telephone,  televi- 
sion. All  are  decorated  with  fine  antiques  and 
onginal  works  of  art. 

Amf^lc  parking  m our  lot  in  the  cjutet  West  End 
OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
15  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown 
487-0050 


RESTAURANT  and  INN 


Casual  Greenhouse 
Luncheon  dd  Brunch 

• 

Elegant  Dtnner 

Untcjue  Accommodattons 

• 

. . . ^/«s  an  ufscak  Btstro  Menu 
tn  the  bar  nightly 

a growing  number  of  national  critics  rank 
It  with  the  best  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
very  sf>ecial  friace,  not  to  be  missed  if  you're 
anywhere  within  a hundred  miles  ..." 
ESQUIRE  MAGAZINE 

"Chilhn^worth  in  Brewster  is  regfirded  as 
the  best  restaurant  on  the  Cafe  ..." 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 

CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  CUISINE 
FINE  WINES  & COCKTAILS 

CAULT  MILLAU  “The  Best  of  New  England’’ 
GOURMET  MAGAZINE,  April  1993 
Disunguished  Restaurants  of  North  America  ’93 
MOBIL  GUIDE  ★★★★ 

Route  6 A,  Brewster  • For  schedule, 
reservations  & information:  (508)  896-3640 


from  the  festive  din  of  the  kitchen  but  within 
full  view,  as  luck  would  have  it,  of  each  of  our 
ex-spouses,  we  nibbled  on  flaky,  herbed 
boysenberry  olive  toasts  and  perused  the 
menu.  Alas,  service  was  so  lethargic  that  we 
resorted  to  reveiwing  the  waitrons’  resumes 
and  8 X 10  glossies,  which  were  tucked  behind 
a vase  of  spring  heather.  Our  waitron,  who 
apparendy  played  Biff  in  the  Okeechobee  din- 
ner theater  production  of  Death  of  a Salesman, 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  DeMesis  spot- 
ted us  and  swooped  in  to  offer  his  apologies. 
Giving  us  each  a light  peck  on  the  cheek,  he 
whispered,  with  a rather  unfortunate  choice 
of  words,  “Sorry,  my  friends.  We  still  have  a 
few  bugs  to  work  out.'' 

Apologies  accepted,  we  were  presented  with 
cocktails  on  the  house  and  whiled  away  the 
minutes  with  gossip,  which  wasn't  easy 
because  everyone  in  the  tiny  restaurant  was 
either  someone  we  knew  or  his  or  her  relative, 
employee,  ex-lover,  or  therapist.  Soon  Ray- 
mond, our  waitron,  appeared  and  recited  the 
evening's  specials  with  such  poignancy  and 
conviedon  were  were  postively  mesmerized, 
so  he  had  to  repeat  the  whole  spiel  twice.  For 
appetizers,  we  finally  setded  on  the  Creamed- 
curried-oyster  Dumplings  with  huckleberry 
aioh,  and  the  Cajun  Periwinkle  Sausage  with 
burnt-pumpkin  polenta.  As  a main  course  my 
companion  opted  for  the  Slow-braised  Dry 
Lamb  Chunks  a la  Heimlich,  a northern 
Bavarian  speciality  which  the  menu  advises 


us  to  “chew  thoroughly,  along  with  generous 
helpings  of  Alpine  spring  water."  I decided  on 
one  of  the  more  exotic  specials,  the  Mint- 
mango  Rasta  Pasta  with  blackened  ackee,  the 
preparation  of  which,  Raymond  explained, 
involves  the  careful  overboiling  of  thin 
spaghetd  for  an  intertwined,  dreadlock  effect. 
We  also  couldn't  resist  asking  Raymond  to 
bring  us  the  popular  but  obscenely  expensive 
Yuppie  Sampler,  a platter  of  sundried  tomatoes, 
arugula,  fried  root  vegetables,  Spanish  capers, 
fresh  fennel,  hazelnut  coffee  beans,  and  foc- 
cacia,  all  meticulously  arranged  on  a rec- 
tangular bed  of  orzo  to  resemble  a giant 
American  Express  card. 

For  wine,  we  began  with  an  impetuous,  if 
somewhat  codependent,  Chardonnay,  and 
moved  on  to  a mercurial  downright  solipsistic 
St.  Emilion  ].  Cru.  My  oyster  dumplings— two 


in  all,  each  about  the  size  of  a cigar  butt- 
arrived  awash  in  a shallow  puddle  of  tangy  but 
restrained  curried  cream  sauce  streaked  with 
what  I could  only  assume  was  the 
Huckleberry  aioli,  unless  Raymond  had  cut 
himself  on  the  way  from  the  kitchen.  The 
dumplings  themselves  were  light,  subdy 
seasoned,  and  about  as  satisfying  as  two  M 
& Ms.  My  companion's  periwinkle  sausage 
was  positively  microscopic  but  quite  tasty 
with  a sharp  peppery  bite  that  found  solace 
in  the  star-shaped  slab  of  sweet,  squishy  burnt- 
pumpkin  polenta.  “You  always  get  something 
better  than  I do!"  I snarled  at  my  companion, 
but  Brioschi  is  too  small  for  a real  fight. 
Must've  been  my  blood  sugar,  anyway— Coz, 
you've  gotta  put  some  food  on  those  plates!  By 
the  time  our  main  courses  arrived,  I could've 
eaten  my  dog's  Science  Diet.  My  companion's 
Lamb  Chunks  a la  Heimlich,  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  Science  Diet  themselves,  were 
nonetheless  fragrant  with  garlic  and  rosemary, 
and  as  dry  and  tough  as  that  traditional  recipe 
demands.  Three  times  my  companion  ap- 
peared to  be  in  need  of  a maneuver,  but  they 
were  false  alarms;  a frantic  swig  of  spring 
water  sufficed.  As  for  my  Rasta  Pasta,  it  was 
divine,  an  intestinal  excursion  to  the  Carib- 
bean, its  own  litde  sunsplash  festival.  The  un- 
wieldy clumps  of  spaghetti,  each  dredged  in 
reduced,  tangy  mint-mango  puree  with  a hint 
of  arrowroot,  had  the  consistency  of  day-old 
oatmeal,  but  not  in  a bad  way,  and  the  ackee, 
when  blackened,  had  metamorphosed  into 
something  altogether  different,  like  charred 
kindling  after  a rainstorm,  but  somehow  the 
effect  was  quite  appealing.  Both  our  entrees 
were  accompanied  by  Swiss  chard  and  broc- 
coli rabe  in  a light  macadamia-rhubarb  sauce, 
and  a small  ramekin  of  onion-carraway 
custard. 

After  I had  mopped  up  the  last  of  the  ackee 
and  my  companion  had  choked  down  his  last 
lamb  chunk,  we  ordered  some  espresso  and 
braced  ourselves  for  the  dramatic  reading  of 
the  dessert  menu.  Raymond  dazzled  us  by 
singing  the  sinful  specials  to  the  tune  of  Cole 
Porter's  “You're  the  Top."  Out  of  sheer  curio- 
sity we  ordered  Coz's  Naughty  Communion 
Wafers,  and  something  called  Ozzie  and  Har- 
riet's Revenge,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
delightful  assortment  of  miniature  Twinkies, 
Ho-Hos,  Susie  Qs  and  Ring-Dings  sodden 
with  Grand  Marnier.  As  for  the  wafers,  im- 
agine our  surprise  and  delight  when  “Father 
Raymond"  ceremoniously  placed  the  flaky, 
thin,  buttery  orange -almond  wafers  on  our 
tongues! 

Sated  at  last,  we  nursed  a second  espresso, 
slipped  our  plates  into  my  vinyl  tote  bag  and 
attended  to  the  bill,  when  Coz  appeared  to  re- 
quest one  further  indulgence  on  our  parts. 
“You  know  how  those  reaUy  tacky  chain 
restaurants  leave  a card  on  the  table  so  you  can 
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comment  on  the  food  and  the  service?’^  Yes, 
we  replied,  we^  heard  of  such  a thing.  De 
Mesis  then  expained  how  he  hoped  that,  time 
permitting,  customers  and  waitrons  would 
take  a few  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal  to  “share.”  A bit  reluctantly,  we  agreed, 
and  soon  Raymond  returned  and  pulled  up  a 
chair.  He  took  a deep  breath,  and  then  began. 
“1  know  you're  paying  a lot  for  this  meal,  but 
1 have  to  say  1 felt  a bit  suffocated  by  your  ex- 
pectations,” he  confessed.  “Fm  doing  my  best, 
which  is  all  1 cm  do,  and  yet  1 sensed  you  judg- 
ing me  constantly,  the  way  my  mother  always 
did.”  “It's  okay”  my  companion  and  1 mur- 
mured. “It's  okay!’  Then  we  all  hugged,  and 
Raymond  returned  our  MasterCard  and  we 
bade  him  goodnight.  There  were  a lot  of  issues 
we  could  have  explored  together,  but  other 
people  were  waiting  for  the  table.  ■ 


A contributing  editor  for  Health  magazine,  Susan 
Seligson  is  a Provincetown  yearrounder  who 
has  written  for  many  publications,  including 
Eating  Well,  New  England  Monthly,  The  Boston 
Globe,  and  Redbook.  Her  latest  children's  book 
is  Amos  Camfs  Out,  published  by  Litde, 
Brown. 


"The  best  seafood  in  all  New  England" 


— Since  1^67  — 


BREAKFAST  • LUNCH  • DINNER  • OUTDOOR  CAFE 
Enjoy  Lunch  on  our  Tof  Deck 

371  COMMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN  • 487-0670 


the 

Lobster 


Luncheon:  Noon  to  5 p.m. 
Dinner:  5 to  10  p.m. 

321  Commercial  Street 

Provincetown 

487-0842 

Now  available  at  the  restaurant 
and  bookshof>s  Caf?e-wide: 

“The  Lobster  Pot  Cookbook”  $9.95 


One  of  Provincetown’s  most  innovative 
Continental  Cuisines  and  extensive  wine  lists. 

Chef  and  owner  Donna  Aliperti 
invites  you  to  share  an 
evening  of  intimate  dining  in  a 
casual,  elegant  atmosphere. 

RESTAURANT  TIL  I I PM 
BAR  TIL  I PM 

230  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
RESERVATIONS  SUGGESTED 

487-97 1 5 

WINE  SPECTATOR 
“Award  of  Excellence" 
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Cafe  Mwige 

Restaurant 
and  Gallery 

Serving  Fine  Food 

BREAKFAST:  Daily  8 to  1 
FRl,  SAT,  SUN  & MON 
Brunch  until  2 

Edwige-a  very  popular  breakfast  scene 
for  years-offers  an  array  of  omelettes, 
fresh  fruit,  ftittatas, 
tortillas,  stir-fried  vegetables 
with  tofu,  broiled  sole,  and 
fresh  garden  salads.  Also 
featuring  our  freshly-baked 
famous  Cream  Cheese  and 
Poppyseed  Danish,  granola, 
and  much  more. 

333  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
UPSTAIRS 
487-2008 


Dining  Out 

Provincetown 

- West  End  - 

PROVINCETOWN  INN  • 4879500 
This  beachfront  resort,  located  at  the  exact  spot 
where  the  Pilgrims  FIRST  landed,  has  a charm- 
ing, slightly  outdated  feeling,  reminiscent  of  its 
hey-day  in  the  1930s  when  city  folk  would  visit 
Provincetown  for  the  weekend  in  their  new- 
fangled automobiles,  complete  with  chauffeurs. 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  Evans  family,  the 
Inn  serves  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  dining 
rooms  overlooking  the  beach,  featuring  full  three- 
course  dinners  plus  coffee  for  $12.95  (5:30—9  pm 
daily).  Plenty  of  parking.  Open  June  through  Fall. 

THE  RED  INN  • 487-0050  • Year-round 
Dating  from  1805,  this  is  just  about  the  only 
traditional  country  inn  on  the  waterfront  in  New 
England.  Comfortable  and  elegant  atmosphere 
and  unrushed  service,  with  fine  food  to  match 
the  surroundings,  featuring  fresh  local  seafood. 
Dining  area  and  bar  are  right  on  the  water  for 
fresh  sea  breezes  in  summer,  fireplace  for  cooler 
evenings.  Wonderful  view  of  Long  Point.  Parking. 

GALLERANI’S  • 4874433  • Open  year-round 
A friendly  neighborhood  cafe  serving  excellent 
food  at  moderate  prices  prepared  by  chef/owner 
David  Gallerani.  Dinner  features  Northern  Italian 
specialties,  marinated  meats,  grilled  fish,  pasta, 
scampi  and  pesto.  Entire  menu  is  available  to 


“For  great  food, 
great  atmosphere 
and  great  music’* 

Breakfast  9 am— 2 pm 
Dinner  6—10  pm 

"The  West  End's  Own 
Beachfront  Bistro" 

Special  Entertainment 
Every  Weekend 

Rick  at  the  piano  nightly 

At  the  Blue  House 
149  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
487-3343 


HIDEAWAY 


DINNER  FROM  6 PM 
BAR  OPEN  NIGHTLY  TILL  I ;00  AM 


Franco's  supforts  the  Arts  in  Provincetown 

133  BRADFORD  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN 
(508)  487-3178  • RESERVATIONS  SUGGESTED 

Boston  Glob*  * ir  -k  i 


DINNER  FROM  5:30  PM 
BAR  OPEN  NIGHTLY  TIL  1:00  AM 

Luigi's  sufforts  the  Arts  in  Provincetown 

133  BRADFORD  STREET  (ABOVE  FRANCO’S) 
(508)  487-3  I 78  • RESERVATIONS  SUGGESTED 


photos:  Marian  Roth 
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Waterfront  Dining 


Serving  Everything  From 
The  Finest  Seafood 
To  Pizza 

From  Filet  Mignon 
To  Hamburgers 

Join  Us  For  Lunch  11:30  - 4:00 
or 

Dinner  5:00  - 10:00 

Open  From  May  15  - October  21 
Reservations  Welcome 

267  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA 
508-487-2526 


go— free  delivery  in  Provincetown.  Catering  is 
available  by  the  Private  Chef.  Breakfast  and  lunch 
also.  About  a 10  minute  walk  from  town  center; 
parking  can  be  a problem  in  season  during  the 
day,  parking  in  rear  for  dinner.  Closed  Tuesday. 

RICK’S  • 487-3343  • Seasonal 
Rick's  is  a friendly,  jazzy  place  featuring  bistro 
food,  great  cocktails,  and  music,  music,  music. 
Rick's  serves  an  incredible  selection  of  breakfast 
items  until  3 p.m.;  lunch  and  dinner,  too;  snacks 
served  until  1 a.m.,  accompanied  by  Rick  at  the 
piano  and  musical  turns  by  his  friends  as  well 
as  professional  entertainers.  The  lively  bar  is 
always  a fun  place.  You  can't  miss  the  bright  blue 
house  at  149  Commercial  St.  in  the  West  End. 

MARTIN  HOUSE  • 487-1327  • Seasonal 
Located  in  a meticulously  restored  18th  century 
building  right  next  to  the  Boatslip,  the  Martin 
House,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Martin  family, 
has  gained  a reputation  for  serving  a sumptuous 
selection  of  food  prepared  from  scratch,  including 
fresh  grilled  fish  and  vegetables,  free-range  poultry 
and  prime  sirloin.  Also  serving  a gourmet 
breakfast  from  8:00.  Dining  rooms  open  onto  a 
delightful  brick  terrace  with  rose  arbors  and  herb 
garden  overlooking  the  bay. 

SZECHUAN  CHINESE  RESTAURANT 

• 487-0971  • Open  most  of  the  year 
This  family-owned  restaurant  serves  tasty 
Szechuan  and  Vietnamese  specialties  at  moderate 
prices.  Friendly  service  and  cozy  atmosphere  in 
a charming  location  with  small  patio  overlook- 


Provincetown’s 

Italian  & Steakhouse  Restaurant 

From  the  Charcoal  Broiler 

12  oz.  Sirloin  Steaks  • 8 oz.  Filet  Mignon 
Salmon  Steak  • Tuna  Steak 
Swordfish  Steaks 

Veal  Favorites 

Veal  Parmigiana  - Veal  Scallopini 
Veal  sauteed  with  Artichokes 

Pasta  • Pasta  • Pasta 

Seafood  pasta  dishes 
-scallops,  shrimp,  clams 
All  of  your  favorite  pasta  creations 

Salads 

Seafood  Chefs  Salad  • Italian  Antipasto 
Shrimp  Chefs  Salad 

487-2778  • 226  Commercial  St. 


Provincetown's 
most  unusual 
restaurant, 
serving  the 
very  finest  of 
international, 
local,  and 
vegetarian 
dishes. 

7 FREEMAN  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA 
487-1145 
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Waterfront  Dining  in  a Beautiful  Setting 

Authentic  Portugese  Home  Cooking 


DAILY  SPECIALS: 
Paella 

Veal  or  Chicken  Saltimbocca 
Pesce  Oregano 
Polio  Aglio 
Fresh  Local  Seafood 

• 

Free  pizza  delivery 
in  Provincetown 

• 

Take-out  available 
on  all  menu  items 

269  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
Across  from  Town  Hall 
487-0015  • 487-0016 


ing  the  water.  Dine  in  or  take  out.  Just  a few  min- 
utes from  town  center  down  a brick  pathway 
from  Commercial  Street. 

SPIRITUS  • 487-2808 
Serving  the  best  pizza  in  town  as  well  as  Haagen 
Daaz  ice  cream.  Eat  out  front  and  observe  the 
activity  in  the  street,  or  indoor  at  booths.  In 
warm  weather  enjoy  the  outdoor  garden  at  the 
back.  Popular  with  the  bar  crowd,  it's  open  late, 
af^res  bar— the  scene  of  “the  scene.” 

— Town  Center 

CAFE  HEAVEN  • 487-9639 
A popular  cafe  which  has  proved  a welcome  ad- 
dition to  Provincetown’s  repertoire  of  fine  eateries. 
Breakfast  is  served  all  day;  open  for  lunch  and 
dinner,  too.  Ham,  roast  beef  and  turkey  are 
freshly  baked  on  the  premises,  and  all  desserts 
are  homemade,  using  plenty  of  seasonal  fruits. 
Full  service  bar.  Displays  of  work  by  local  artists. 

FRONT  STREET  • 4879715 
• Open  for  a long  season 
A romantic  and  elegant  bistro  located  in  the  brick 
cellar  of  a Victorian  mansion.  Front  Street  has 
a well-earned  reputation  as  one  of  Provincetown’s 
finest  restaurants.  Chef/owner  Donna  Aliperti 
provides  an  intriguing  change  of  menu  weekly, 
featuring  continental  cuisine  prepared  with  the 
finest  ingredients,  and  an  extensive  wine  list. 
Menu  of  Italian  cuisine  also  available  Dinner  un- 
til 11,  bar  until  1:00  a.m. 
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VORELLI’S  • 487-2778  • Seasonal 
Vorclli’s  has  the  atmosphere  of  an  old  pub  with 
leaded  glass,  antique  light  shades,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  polished  brass.  Secluded  mahogany 
booths  are  perfect  for  intimate  dining.  Serving 
charcoal-broiled  steaks,  swordfish  and  salmon; 
steamed  lobster;  Italian  specialties— all  in  generous 
helpings.  Right  on  Commercial  Street  opposite 
Seamen's  Savings  Bank  at  Town  Center. 

EURO  ISLAND  GRILL  • 4872505 
Once  a church,  then  a movie  theater,  the  Euro 
Island  Grill  has  a style  all  its  own.  Exuding 
tropical  charm,  the  Euro  dishes  up  a unique  blend 
of  Caribbean  and  Mediterranean  flavors.  Enjoy 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner  outside  on  the  large 
patio  one  floor  up  overlooking  Commercial 
Street,  right  next  to  Town  Hall.  Serving  all  day 
long;  dinner  until  10:30,  light  fare  until  2 a.m. 
Live  entertainment— jazz,  blues,  reggae  groups— at 
Club  Euro  throughout  the  season.  A fun  place! 

LOBSTER  TALES  • 487-2526  • Seasonal 
An  unprepossessing  storefront  opposite  Town 
Hall  opens  up  into  a delightful  waterfront 
restaurant  serving  everything  from  the  finest 
seafood  and  filet  mignon  to  pizza  and  ham- 
burgers. Open  for  lunch  and  dinner. 

GLORIA’S  • 487-0016 
Owned  and  operated  by  a local  Portuguese  fami- 
ly, Gloria's  serves  authentic  Portuguese  home 
cooking  as  well  as  Italian  specialties:  choose  from 
Paella,  Veal  Saltimbocca,  Polio  Aglio,  Pesce 
Oregano.  Free  pizza  delivery  in  town.  Take  out 


HARBORSIDE  RESTAURANT  AND  BAR 


Enjoy  our  waterfront  enclosed  deck  with  a sfectacular  view 
of  the  harbor  from  Provincetown's  East  End. 


OPEN  DAILY  FROM  11:00  AM 
539  COMMERCIAL  STREET  . PROVINCETOWN  . 487-1964 
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Creative  food 

ARlfulfy  pRESENTEd 
In  a TASTEful 
WATERfRONT  SETTiNq 

In  ifHE  East  ENd 

qAllERy  disTRicT 

CaIe  Mews  is  opEN  dAily  I 1 am  to  I am 
ServInq  LuMch,  dinner  (CaIe  menu), 
SuNdAy  BruncI-i  & a Iree  Buffpr  dAily 
Irom  5T0'5T0  & Ieatures 
WEEkENd  Entertainment. 

TliE  Mews  Restaurant 
is  opEN  dAily  From  5:50-- 1 0 pM 
IeATURINQ  our  TRAdiTiONAl 
contInentaI  menu 

429  CommercIaI  Street  48  7'  1 500 
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' 'A  good  rule  of  thumb  in  a 
resort  town,  even  off  season, 
is  to  eat  where  the  residents  do. 
In  Provincetown, 
this  means  going  to 
Gallerani's  Cafe, 
a kitschy  old  storefront 
at  the  western  end  of  town. 
Whether  you  go  for  breakfast 
(sficy  omelettes,  fefferdaden 
home- fries),  or  dinner  (baked 
oysters  with  sour  cream,  caviar, 
and  salmon  or  beef  with  roasted 
feffers,  mozzarella,  and 
mustard  cream  sauce),  you'll 
finally  feel  like  you  have  found 
the  kind  of  flace  you've  been 
searching  for. " 

NEW  ENGLAND  MONTHLY 
MAY  1990 

BREAKFAST 

from  8:00  a.m. 

• 

DINNER 

from  6:00  p.m. 

• 

133  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
487-4433 

Evening  free  parking  in  Flyer's  Boat  yard 
(rear  of  building) 

Catering  available  by  The  Private  Chef 


available.  Open  for  lunch  and  dinner.  You’ll  find 
Gloria’s  directly  opposite  Town  Hall. 

MOJO’s  • 487-3140  • Seasonal 
Mojo’s  is  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  gourmet  fast 
food.  Try  homemade  fried  potatoes  (with  skins 
on),  batter-fried  mushrooms,  fresh  seafood  sand- 
wiches and  platters,  homemade  chili,  humus 
salad  with  sprouts.  Eat  at  outdoor  tables,  or  stroll 
across  to  the  beach  and  enjoy  your  feast  watch- 
ing the  fishing  boats  come  and  go.  Efficient  and 
friendly  service.  Open  from  11  a.m.  to  midnight. 

FRANCO’S  & LUIGI’S  • 476  3178 
This  season  finds  Franco  in  his  new  /permanent 
location  on  Bradford  Street,  right  next  to  Eddie’s 
Bakery,  at  the  former  site  of  Capers,  and  before 
that.  The  Terrace.  Completely  refurbished  in 
Franco’s  inimitable  style,  the  downstairs  (Fran- 
co’s) is  an  exercise  in  art  deco  chic,  while  upstairs 
is  the  cozy  Nostalgia  Bar  and  Luigi’s,  a tiny  Italian 
restaurant  serving  Franco’s  favorite  family  recipes 
at  moderate  prices.  Cocktails  until  1:00  am. 

MAPI’S  • 487-1145  • Open  Year  Round 
Dubbed  “Provincetown’s  most  unusual  rest- 
aurant,” Napi’s  has  plenty  on  which  to  feast  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  palate.  Napi  and  Helen  van 
Dereck  have  embellished  their  restaurant,  built 
by  Napi  himself,  with  items  from  their  collec- 
tion of  Provincetown  art  and  artifacts.  The  food 
is  as  unusual  as  the  surroundings,  featuring  in- 
ternational, local  and  vegetarian  cuisine,  all 
prepared  to  the  highest  standards.  Dinner  all  year, 
breakfast  and  lunch  available  in  winter  only. 


Szechuan 

Restaurant 


Family-owned  and  of^eratcd 
restaurant  featuring  Authentic 
Szechuan  and  Vietnamese  Cuisine 

OPEN  DAILY 
for  Lunch  eind  Dinner 

FULL  LIQUOR  SERVICE 
Family  Dining  Welcome 

VISA  • MC  • AMEX 

179  Commercial  St. 

TAKE  OUT 


487-0971 


Martin  House 

- FOOD  & DRINK  - 

Five  fireplaced  dining  rooms  in  an  18th  century  Captain’s  House 
with  water  views  and  unparalleled  ambiance  . . . 


Breakfast  8-1 

featuring  fresh  baked  goods, 
home-made  granola  & waffles, 
unique  egg  presentations,  fresh  Juices, 
and  espresso  served  on  our  flowering  terrace 
a few  yards  from  Provincetown  Harbor. 

Dinner  from  6:00 

featuring  fresh  seafood 
and  vegetarian  presentations  with  duck, 
pork,  beef  and  free-range  chicken 
reasonably  priced  and  elegantly  served. 

157  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown 
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"BasiVs 

‘Discover  "BasiVs 
casual  country  atmosphere 


Early  Dinner  Specials  4—7  p.m. 

Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef 
with  Puff  Pastry 
Baked  Stuffed  Shrimp 
and  Baked  Stuffed  Sole  both 
with  crabmeat  & scallop  stuffing 

Marinated  Char-broiled  London  Broil 


GOVERNOR  BRADFORD  • 487  9618 
On  the  comer  of  Commercial  Street  and  Standish 
Streets  at  the  center  of  town,  the  Governor  Brad- 
ford is  open  for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  daily 
in  season,  with  patio  for  cocktails  and  outdoor 
dining.  Karaoke  shows  and  live  entertainment  in 
the  bar,  as  well  as  chess  and  backgammon  tables, 
all  make  it  a popular  gathering  place.  The  bar 
downstairs  features  the  town's  largest  game  room 
with  pinball,  pool  tables  and  video  games. 

CAFE  EDWIOE  • 487-2008 
The  most  popular  breakfast  place  in  town,  and 
with  good  reason:  sample  granola,  omelettes, 
fresh  fruit,  frittatas,  tortillas,  fresh  fish,  garden 
salads,  fresh-baked  Danish  pastries,  and  more. 
In  the  evenings.  Cafe  Edwige  transforms  into 
Bubala's,  featuring  fresh  pasta,  local  seafood, 
vegetarian  dishes,  and  meat  and  poultry.  Late- 
night  fare  11  to  12:30,  bar  until  1 am.  Upstairs 
at  333  Commercial  St.,  across  from  the  Library. 

LOBSTER  POT  • 487-0842  • Open  ail  year 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  McNulty  family, 
this  bustling  restaurant  serves  some  of  the  best 
fresh  seafood  in  town  in  a no-nonsense  at- 
mosphere where  the  main  feature  is  what  comes 
out  of  the  kitchen.  The  service  is  friendly  and 
efficient,  so  even  when  it's  crowded,  things  run 
smoothly.  Tim  McNulty's  clam  chowder  won 
the  Cape  Cod  Clam  Chowder  Contest  four  years 
running.  Try  a cocktail  at  the  “Top  of  the  Pot," 
the  second  floor  bar  and  outside  deck  with 
fabulous  view  of  the  harbor  and  fishing  boats. 
Be  prepared  to  stand  in  line  on  busy  nights,  but 


Stellar  coffees  and 
breakfast  all  day,  fresh 
sun-ripened  fruit  juices, 
celestial  salads,  heavenly 
hamburgers  and  a star- 
studded  choice  of  spirits. 


CAFE 

HEAVEN 


Provincetown's  most  romantic  waterfront  restaurant 
serving  the  freshest  local  seafood  and  grilled  specialties 


Now  under  the  ownership 
and  management  of 
W Napi  & Moe 
Van  Dereck 


MMERCIAL  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN  • 487-4200 
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the  wait  is  well  worth  it.  Just  around  the  corner 
from  Town  Wharf,  you  can’t  miss  the  red  neon 
lobster  signs.  The  Lobster  Pot  Cookbook  is  on  sale 
here  for  $9.95. 


— East  End  — 

PEPE’S  • 487-0670  • Seasonal 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Berg  family,  Pepe’s 
this  year  celebrates  its  26th  season  of  serving 
gourmet  seafood.  A romantic  atmosphere  with 
nautical  decor  right  on  the  beach  make  Pepe’s  a 
special  place  to  visit.  Enjoy  the  panoramic  views 
from  the  glass-enclosed  decks.  You  may  enjoy 
cocktails  and  brunch  or  lunch  on  the  upstairs  deck 
overlooking  the  bay.  Open  for  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner. 

THE  MEWS  • 487-1500  • Seasonal 
You’ll  find  The  Mews  has  moved  its  location  fur- 
ther down  towards  the  East  End,  where  Franco’s 
used  to  be.  This  is  a delightful  waterfront  rest- 


PROVINCETOWN'S  OUTDOOR  OAFE 
328  OOMMERCIAL  ST, 


CAFE  BLASE  • 487-9465  • Seasonal 
The  Town’s  most  picturesque  outdoor  cafe,  with 
pink  and  blue  umbrellas,  multi-colored  paper 
lampshades  gendy  swaying  in  the  breeze,  and 
colorful  annuals  in  windowboxes  abounding. 
The  food  is  a touch  more  sophisticated  than  the 
usual  with  a definite  European  flair.  This  is  the 
perfect  place  to  sit  in  the  sun,  people -watching, 
while  sipping  a cool  drink,  or  reading  the  Sun- 
day papers;  you’ll  also  have  the  best  view  of  the 
July  4th  parade.  On  Commercial  Street  next  to 
the  Town  Library. 


AT  THE  OUTER  REACH 


join  us  at  our  new  location 
featuring  spectacular  waterviews 
and  sunsets.  Dine  inside  or  on  our 
outdoor  deck  overlooking 
Cape  Cod  Bay. 


GOURMET  BREAKFAST 

8:00  am— 12:00  noon  (1:00  pm  Sat.  & Sun.} 

DINNER 

5:30—10:00  pm 

Specializing  in  regional  Italian  cuisine.  Appetizers,  salads, 
pasta  dishes,  wood-fired  brick  oven  pizzas  and  entrees. 

AMPLE  FREE  PARKING 
Featuring  original  artwork  by  local  artists 
Route  6 • North  Truro  • 487-4360  • 5 minutes  from  Provincetown 
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aurant,  serving  excellent  food  in  elegant  surroun- 
dings. Enjoy  great  views  from  the  dining  room 
and  upstairs  deck  overlooking  the  beach.  The 
Mews  is  situated  in  Provincetown's  renowned 
gallery  district;  browse  through  the  galleries  after 
dinner,  most  places  are  open  until  11:00  p.m.  in 
the  summer. 

GIRO’S  • 487-0049  • Open  all  year 
Provincetown’s  best  known  restaurant,  a roman- 
tic wine  cellar  serving  an  extensive  menu  of 
gourmet  Northern  Italian  specialties.  Enjoy 
cocktails  upstairs  in  the  intimate  candlelit  lounge 
accompanied  by  operatic  arias.  Owned  and 
managed  by  the  Cozzi  family.  Reservations  are 
essential  in  season  and  weekends  off-season. 
Down  the  alley  at  Kiley  Court  in  the  East  End. 
Look  for  the  Ctro  di  Sal's  Cookbook  in  bookstores. 


THE  FLAGSHIP  • 4874200 
Established  in  1931,  the  Flagship  is  one  of  Prov- 
incetown’s oldest  and  most  charming  restaurants. 
Serving  fine  seafood  in  the  New  England  tradi- 
tion in  an  atmosphere  that  seems  haunted  by 
Provincetown’s  nautical  past,  it’s  no  wonder  the 
Flagship  is  one  of  the  East  End’s  favorite 
restaurants.  This  is  the  second  season  under  the 
ownership  and  management  of  Napi  and  Moe 
Van  Dereck.  Right  on  the  beach  near  the  Art 
Association;  lively  bar  scene  at  night  with  jazz 
and  folk  music. 

PUCCI’S  HARBORSIDE  • 487 1964 
A delightful  little  cafe  right  on  the  beach  in  the 
East  End  serving  a wide  variety  of  snacks,  appeti- 


Italian  Restaurant 


Serving  breakfast  from  7 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Diimer  from  5:00  to  11:00  p.m. 

Featuring  Italian  specialties,  gourmet  pizza, 
fresh  seafood,  and  nightly  specials 

TAKE-OUT  AVAILABLE 


Espresso,  Cappuccino  amd  full  bar  service  for  your  pleasure! 
ROUTE  6A,  NORTH  TRURO  • 487-1019  • AMPLE  FREE  PARKING 

at  the  former  location  of  Adrian’s  Resuurant  • 5 minutes  from  Provincetown 


A 

THINKING 

PERSON’S 

PIZZERIA 
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zcrs,  and  main  meals  throughout  the  day  until 
12:30  a.m.  The  spcaalty  of  the  house  is  excellent 
Buffalo  chicken  wings;  also  serving  char-broiled 
burgers.  Mexican  specialties,  and  fresh  seafood. 
The  bar  is  a local  meeting  place  for  East-Enders. 

BASILS  RESTAURANT  • 4873366 
Newly  refurbished  this  past  wintet  Basil's  serves 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  in  a traditional  New 
England  atmosphere.  Fresh  seafood  and  grilled 
fish  and  meats  are  a specialty,  accompanied  by 
selections  from  a 17  ft.  salad  bar.  There's  also  a 
lively  bar  with  friendly  service.  Ample  parking. 

IVuro 

ADRIAN’S  • 487-4360  • Seasonal 
This  season  finds  Adrian's  in  a new,  expanded 
location  at  the  Outer  Reach  Resort,  spectacular- 
ly located  on  a bluff  overlooking  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
just  five  minutes  from  Provincetown.  This  warm 
and  cozy  chef-owned  restaurant  serves  innovative 
and  creative  food  using  the  finest  ingredients 
available.  Try  wood-fired  brick  oven  gourmet 
pizza,  grilled  meats  and  fish,  bountiful  breakfasts, 
or  regional  Italian  appetizers  and  pastas.  Desserts 
are  baked  on  the  premises.  Dine  on  an  outdoor 
deck  overlooking  the  Bay.  Always  ample  parking. 

TERRA  LUNA  • 487-1019 
New  this  year,  Tena  Luna  has  been  opened  by 
the  owners  of  Cafe  Express  in  Provincetown,  a 
local  Portuguese-ltaiian  family,  in  the  former  loca- 
tion of  Adrian's,  at  the  Prince  of  Whales  on  Route 
6A  (Shore  Road).  For  breakfast,  try  commeal  or 


buttermilk  pancakes,  eggs  benedict,  or  the  break- 
fast burrito;  for  dinner,  choose  from  pasta 
prepared  from  family  recipes,  gourmet  pizza,  and 
fresh  seafood.  Serving  espresso,  cappuccino  and 
full  bar.  A cozy  restaurant  with  a friendly  atmos- 
phere and  distinct  European  flavor.  Parking. 

BLACKSMITH  SHOP  • 349  6554 
Located  near  the  banks  of  the  Pamet  River  in 
Truro  Center,  the  Blacksmith  Shop  is  a charm- 
ing restaurant  serving  fine  food  amid  a unique 
collection  of  hand-painted  doll  houses  and  folk 
art.  Chef  Warren  Falkenburg  serves  a diverse 
selection  of  inventive  dishes,  including  vegetarian 
and  fresh  seafood  specialties.  A popular  meeting 
place  for  local  residents  and  summer  visitors. 
Open  most  of  the  year;  plenty  of  parking. 

Wellfleet 

AESOP’S  TABLES  • 349-6450 
This  family-owned  and  -run  restaurant  is  located 
next  to  Town  Hall  in  the  center  of  Wellfleet. 
Once  the  summer  mansion  of  a Massachusetts 
governor,  Aesop's  Tables  has  earned  a reputation 
for  fresh  native  food  exquisitely  prepared  and  art- 
fully presented.  Savor  fresh,  plump  Wellfleet 
oysters,  fresh  seafood  caught  daily,  quality  meats, 
and  fresh  vegetables,  herbs  and  flowers  from 
Aesop's  own  gardens.  Extensive  and  all-inclusive 
Sunday  Brunch  Buffet  in  season.  Upstairs,  try  the 
romantically  furnished  bar— open  until  late— for 
appetizers,  “deadly  desserts,"  fine  spirits  and  live 
jazz  twice  weekly.  Open  during  the  season  only. 


On  Display: 


Main  Street  — 349-6450  — May  to  October 
next  to  Town  Hall  in  the  heart  of  Wellfleet  Center 


SWEET  SEASONS  • 349-6535 
The  Inn  at  Duck  Creeke,  surrounded  by  wood- 
land and  adjoining  a picturesque  duck  pond,  is 
a delightful  setting  for  this  charming  restaurant. 
Imaginative  cooking  and  an  elegant  summery 
atmosphere  make  Sweet  Seasons  a special  place 
to  visit.  The  Tavern  upstairs  features  lighter  fare 
and  live  entertainment.  The  restaurant  is  open 
in  the  summer  season  only. 

CAPTAIN  HIQQINS  SEAFOOD 
RESTAURANT  • 349-6027 
On  the  Town  Pier  right  next  to  the  Wellfleet  Har- 
bor Actors'  Theater— enjoy  dinner  here  before  the 
show.  Featuring  a wide  selection  of  fresh  seafood, 
raw  bar,  children's  menu,  and  extensive  wine  list. 
Casual  atmosphere,  efficient  service,  and  a great 
location  overlooking  Wellfleet  Harbor,  with  a 
large  deck  for  outdoor  dining. 

Brewster 

CHILLINQSWORTH  • 896  3640 
Chef  owned  and  operated,  Chillingsworth  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  restaurant  on  the  Cape,  and 
is  well  worth  a vist  to  sample  its  exceptional 
cuisine  in  intimate  dining  rooms  amid  exquisite 
antiques.  Also  serving  a casual  Greenhouse  lun- 
cheon and  brunch,  and  an  upscale  Bistro  Menu 
in  the  bar  nightly,  as  well  as  elegant  dinners. 
Lovely  grounds,  extensive  wine  list,  plenty  of 
parking. 


Fine  dining  in  a relaxed 
and  elegant  atmosphere 

Native  Seafood  and 
Duckling  Specialites 

349-6535 

more  casual  dining  and 
live  entertainment  in  the 

TAVERN  ROOM  RESTAURANT 

349-7369 

" Wellfleet' s Inn  Place  to  be" 

East  Main  Street  • Wellfleet  • Mass.  02667 
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i^wcmor 

liL  SUMMER  1993 
ENTERTAINMENT  SCHEDULE: 

JULY  2,  3 & 4 

SUN  MOUNTAIN  FIDDLER 

JULY  5 

EIGHT  TO  THE  BAR 

JULY  8 

SECTION  EIGHT 

JULY  12 

ROOMFUL  OF  BLUES 

JULY  15 

LINK  MONTANA  AND 
THE  ROAMIN’  CATHOLICS 

JULY  19 

SAVAGE  BROTHERS 
JULY  22 
DELOREANS 

JULY  26 

BOSTON  BAKED  BLUES 

JULY  29 

PROVINCETOWN  JUG  BAND 

AUGUST  2 

ROOMFUL  OF  BLUES 

AUGUST  5 

SARAH  BURRILL  BAND 

AUGUST  9 

LUTHER  GUITAR  “JR.” 
JOHNSON 
AUGUST  12 
SECTION  EIGHT 

AUGUST  16 

EDDIE  CLEARWATER 

AUGUST  19 

LINK  MONTANA  AND  THE 
ROAMIN’  CATHOLICS 

AUGUST  23 

BILLY  C.  FARWELL 
AUGUST  26 
THE  DELOREANS 

AUGUST  30 

ROOMFUL  OF  BLUES 

SEPT.  2 

PROVINCETOWN  JUG  BAND 


GOVERNOR  BRADFORD 
RESTAURANT  & BAR 

Live  Entertainment  • Karaoke  • Gameroom 

312  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown  • 487-9618 


— eat  to  the  beat  — 


the  taste  of  the  islands 
on  cape  cod 

largest  outdoor  dining  deck 
in  Provincetown 
Indoor  & Outdoor  Dining 
Tiki  Bar  on  the  Deck 
Indoor  Bar  with  Pool  Tables 
Large  Screen  Music  Videos 
& Sporting  Events 

breakfast  • lunch  • dinner 
late  night  menu 
OPEN  9 am  til  2 am 

258  commercial  street 
provincetown 
next  to  town  hall 

487-2505  or  487-2511 


Club  Euro 

presents 

NEW  HORIZONS 

Saturday,  June  26 

ART  STEELE 
Saturday,  July  3 

HOT,  LIKE  FIRE! 
Saturday,  July  1 0 

BUCKWHEAT  ZYDECO 

Thursday,  July  22 

RICK  DANKO 

Sunday,  August  15 

The  triumphant  return  of 
KING  YELLOWMAN 
Monday,  August  23 

COMING  THIS  SUMMER  . . . 
MICHAEL  ROSE 
BLACK  UHURU 
EEKAMOUSE 


Provincetown  Playhouse 

MUSE  SERIES 


In  its  twelfth  year,  bringing 
world-class  chamber  music,  folk 
and  jazz  artists  to  both 
established  and  new  audiences 
in  the  larger  Cafe  community 


ODETTA 

FOLGER  CONSORT 
TOM  PAXTON 
MAXINE  SULLIVAN 
BOB  WILBER 
ODADAA 
CANTABILE  TRIO 
HOLLY  NEAR 
KLEZMER 

CONSERVATORY  BAND 
SHAWN  COLVIN 
CUCHULLAN 
DICK  HYMAN 
BOSTON  CAMARATA 
DAVE  McKENNA 
BETTY 

REBECCA  PARRIS 
BRUCE  LEVY 
LIBANA 

CRIS  WILLIAMSON 

BOSTON  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  SOCIETY 

RUBY  BRAFF 
MARIE  MARCUS 
BILL  STAINES 
TRET  FURE 
DAISY  PARADIS 
DAVE  VAN  RONK 
SAFFIRE, 

The  Uppity  Blues  Women 


Performances  at  Provincetown  Town  Hall 
Box  477,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 

(508)  487-0955 


PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUILD 


CLIBBON  GALLERY 

120  Commercial  St.  • 487-3563  • Daily  I0am-5pm 
Directors:  Robert  Clibbon  & Melyssa  Bearse 

A summer  galler>’  specializing  in  color  etchings  of  marine  and  animal  life,  romantic 
themes  and  dune  landscapes  by  Robert  Clibbon  and  Melyssa  Bearse. 

GALLERY  MATRIX 

168  Commercial  St.  • 487-3435  • Daily  12n-4pm;  7pm- 11  pm 
and  by  appointment  • Director:  David  Simpson 

A new  gallery  featuring  contemporary  Provincetown  and  Lower  Cape  artists.  Open 
weekends  through  the  year. 

OPERA 

167  Commercial  St.  • 487-2504  • Daily  year  round 
Featuring  work  by  Jonathan  Blum  and  Jonathan  Summit.  A full  service  jewelry 
store  displaying  the  finest  of  European  & American  designers.  Crystal  by  Baccarat, 
LaLique,  Orrefors,  St.  Louis  & Swarovski. 

SOLA  GALLERY  II 

167  Commercial  St.,  No.  5 • 487-6552  • Daily  llam-5pm;  7pm- 10pm 
Directors:  C.  Barry  Hills  & Cristina  Sola  Hills 

V\t>rks  by  Cape  Cod  artists,  contemporary  international  graphics,  modem  masters, 
19th  & 20th  century  Japanese  prints,  mgs,  ceramics,  wooden  vessels,  fine  gifts. 

IMPULSE 

188  Commercial  St.  • 487-1154  • Daily  lOam-llpm 
Director:  Frederick  D.  Bayer 

Contemporary  American  crafts  including  a selection  of  kaleidoscopes,  fine  gold 
and  silver  “Art  to  Mfear”  jewelry,  and  extensive  autograph  gallery. 

CORTLAND  JESSUP  GALLERY 

234  Commercial  St.  • 487-4479  • Daily  1 lam-1 1pm 
Director:  Cortland  Jessup 

New  painting,  sculpture  & photography.  Representing  established  and  emerging 
artists  working  in  a variety  of  media,  especially  photography. 

WOHLFARTH  GALLERIES 

234  Commercial  St.  • 487-3721  • Daily  June  through  October 
Director:  Vinnie  Wohlfarth 

American  Impressionism,  in  the  tradition  of  Hawthorne  and  Hensche-still  life, 
landscape  & sculpmre.  Also  showing  selected  Provincetown  & Cape  Cod  artists. 

JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 

2 Gosnold  St.  • 487-2169  • On  the  Beach  • Parking 

Daily  1 lam-1 1pm  & by  appointment  • Director:  Julie  Heller 

Ubrk  by:  Avery,  Zorach,  L'Engle,  Marantz,  Bailey,  Clymer,  de  Groot,  Hofmann, 

Chaffee,  Knaths,  Diehl,  Wfeinrich,  Hawthorne,  Walkowitz,  Grant,  Hensche,  Sterne. 

New  works  by  Bmce,  Gavann,  LaMotta,  Mainelli,  Marshall,  Mockler. 

STELLWAGEN  GALLERY 

306  Commercial  St.  • 487-4482  • Daily  10am-4pm;  7pm-lam 
Director:  Mel  R.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

Gallery  featuring  established  and  "emerging”  local  and  regional  artists  and 
craftsmen.  A variety  of  styles  and  media;  exhibitions  rotate  weekly.  Framing. 

EYE  OF  HORUS  GALLERY 

7 Freeman  St.  • 487-9162  • Daily  12n-6pm;  Fri.  6i  Sat.  12n-10pm 
Director:  Carol  Itiylor 

A high  quality  custom  frame  shop  and  a gallery  specializing  in  the  works  of 
Provincetown  artists. 

PILGRIM  MONUMENT  & PROVINCETOWN  MUSEUM 

High  Pole  Hill  • 487-1310  • July-Sept.  9am-9pm;  Dec.  thru  March  9am-4  pm; 
• Rest  of  year  9am-5pm 

Museum  of  Cape  and  Provincetown  history,  whaling,  shipwrecks,  early  Prov- 
incetown art,  pre-Plymouth  history  of  the  Pilgrims  and  much  more.  Special 
exhibition:  Treasures  of  the  pirate  ship  Whydah. 

ELEMENTS 

338  Commercial  St.  • 487-4351  • Open  Daily 
Directors:  Ben  Kettlewell  & Claudia  Gal 

Handcrafted  jewelry  from  over  60  designers  in  gold,  sterling  and  mbced  media. 
Also  a large  colleaion  of  art  glass,  raku,  iron  work,  and  international  music. 

KENNEDY  GALLERY 

353  Commercial  St.  • 487-3896  • Daily  lOam-llpm 
Director:  Frederick  H.  Schulenberg 

A collection  of  original  watercolors  and  oil  paintings  by  Robert  E.  Kennedy  & 
Michele  Richard  Kennedy.  Also  works  by  St.  George,  Chalmers,  Freda,  and  Sierak, 
bronze  sculpture  by  Mach  and  alabaster  works  by  Canedy. 

ELLEN  HARRIS  GALLERY 

355  Commercial  St.  • 487-1414  or  487-0065  • Daily  llam-llpm;  weekends 
thru  the  winter  • Directors:  Ellen  Harris  Winans  6t  Elsbeth  Hino  • 24th  season 
A gallery  of  fine  arts  & fine  crafts  in  all  media.  Exhibitions  of  works  by  Al  Davis, 
M.  Davis,  Farrow,  Greene,  Hayward,  Kogan,  Neily,  Pecora,  Roark,  and  Westcott. 


HALCYON  GALLERY 

371  Commercial  St.  • 487-9415  • Open  Daily  • Director:  Suzanne  Larsen 
A gallery  of  Art  to  V\fear,  featuring  handmade  clothing  and  jewelry  by  American 
artists,  and  hand-blown  glass  and  decorative  items.  Open  year  round. 

LLAMA  GALLERY 

382  Commercial  St.  • 487-2921  • Daily 

Directors:  JoAnn  Eisemann,  Elizabeth  Flynn  & Phil  Govern 

10th  Season.  Fine  international  folk  art.  Oriental  rugs  and  kilims,  jewelry,  tapestries 

& selected  tribal  works  from  Dogom,  Yoruba,  Kuba,  Senufo,  Ibo,  Fang,  Baule  and 

other  major  African  tribes. 

PACKARD  GALLERY 

418  Commercial  St.  • 487-4690  • Daily  llam-4pm;  7pm-llpm 
Off  season:  weekends  by  appointment  • Director:  Leslie  Packard  • Parking 
A family  gallery  operating  in  an  elegant  old  church  featuring  well-known  landscape 
artist  Anne  Packard  and  contemporary  artist  Cynthia  Packard. 

UFO-UNIVERSAL  FINE  OBJECTS  GALLERY 

424  Commercial  St.  • 487-4424  • Daily  llam-llpm  • Director.-  Albert  Merola 
A contemporary  art  gallery  representing:  Bailey,  Baker,  Balia,  Bell,  Chemow,  Flax, 
Hansen,  Humphries,  Klauber,  Upton,  Lyman,  McCanna,  Mead,  Mitchell,  Rey,  Slick, 
Mfekstein.  Modem  & contemporary  masters  print  collection. 

EVA  DE  NAGY  ART  GALLERY 

427  Commercial  St.  • 487-9669  • Daily  10am-2pm;  7pm-10pm 

Off  season  by  appointment  • Director:  Eva  De  Nagy 

Established  1960.  Mfcirks  by  Eva  De  Nagy;  17th  century  Philippine  Santos;  ivory 

& semi-precious  stone  carvings;  bronzes  from  Nepal;  African  & Asiatic  art;  jewelry 

by  Eva  De  Nagy.  Paintings  by  Emo  De  Nagy,  1881-1952. 

EAST  END  GALLERY 

432  Commercial  St.  • 487-4745  • Daily  llam-4pm:  7pm-llpm 
or  by  appointment  • Director:  Bunny  Pearlman 

Featuring  Provincetown  artists:  Cohen,  Costello,  Masters,  M.  Gross,  Thbitha  Vevers, 
and  more  recent  Provincetown  painters  Kahn,  Selesnick  & Vallon.  Also  Zeichner 
& Pottle,  and  two  new  sculptors  Pitcher  & Schwartz. 

RICE/POLAK  GALLERY 

432  Commercial  St.  • 487-1052  • Daily  llam-llpm 
Directors:  Marla  Freedman  & Richard  Polak 

Paintings,  assemblages,  graphics,  photography,  sculpture.  Art  glass  and  clay. 
Special  exhibitions  by  Griffel,  Keyton,  LeBow,  Regis,  Winfield,  Ew^d.  Rosenth^, 
Kerby,  LaPointe,  Touby,  Crocker,  Amicosante,  Barsumian,  and  others. 

HARVEY  DODD  GALLERY 

437  Commercial  St.  • 487-3329  • Daily  llam-llpm  • Director-  Harvey  Dodd 
A gallery  of  Dodd's  expressive  artwork  in  varied  media,  subject  matter  and 
approach.  The  33rd  season. 

PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  & MUSEUM 

460  Commercial  St.  • 487-1750  • Daily  July  & August  12n-4  pm;  7pm- 10pm 
One  of  the  foremost  art  museums  in  the  country  with  a permanent  collection 
of  regional  art  from  the  past  80  years.  Organized  in  1914.  Special  exhibitions, 
juried  shows,  concerts,  slide  shows  and  special  events  all  year. 

LONG  POINT  GALLERY 

492  Commercial  St.  • 487-1795  • Daily  llam-3pm;  8pm-10pm 
or  by  appointment  • Director-  Mary  Abell 

Fifteenth  year.  Works  by:  Beauchamp,  Boghosian,  Bowen,  Bultman,  Cicero. 
Franklin,  Fromboluti,  Giobbi,  Hopkins,  Manso,  Motherwell,  Resika,  Rothschild. 
Simon,  Speyer  and  Vevers. 

RISING  TIDE  GALLERY 

494  Commercial  St.  • 487-4037  • Daily  llam-4pm;  8pm-10pm 
Director:  Sara  London  • Openings  Sundays-.  6-8pm. 

Featuring:  Edwards,  Garbers,  Hall,  Halvorsen,  Hurwitz,  Macara,  Petersen,  Phillips, 
Piper,  Ray,  Rogovsky,  Seccareccia,  Shainberg,  Sims,  Sinclair  & Watts. 

BERTA  WALKER  GALLERY 

208  Bradford  St.  • 487-6411  • Daily  llam-4pm;  7pm-10pm 
or  by  appointment  • Director:  Berta  Walker 

Provincetown-affiliated  artists  including  Critchley,  Dunigan,  Fried,  Gorkii,  Henry, 
Kahn,  Lechay,  MacAdam,  Mangan,  Margo,  McCannel,  Pepitone,  Peters,  Resika, 
Strong,  Trieff,  Winter,  & Whorf. 

PROVINCETOWN  GROUP  GALLERY 

288  Bradford  St.  • 487-0275  • Daily  12n-5pm;  7pm-9pm  Weekends 
Director:  Dyan  Rey 

Representing:  Bomeisler,  Burnell,  de  Groot,  Dunigan,  S.  Del  Deo,  Dukess, 
Forsberg,  Horowitz,  Eun-Ju  Kang,  McD.  Miller,  Pace,  Padgett,  N.  V\febb,  P.  Vtfebb, 
Yarborough. 


PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUILD 

P.  0.  BOX  242  • PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


JOHN  GRILLO 


“GRILLO’S  CIRCUS” 

August  7 - 20, 1993 

1993  SUMMER  SCHEDULE 


July  24 

Meg  Black,  Larry  Horowitz 

July  31 

Carla  Golembe 

August  7 

John  Grillo 

August  14 

Barry  Moser,  Peter  Boiger 

August  21 

Leonard  Baskin 

Receptions  open  to  the  public  6 - 8 p.m. 


BASKIN  • BENTON  • BERTONI  • BLACK  • BOIGER  • BOWDEN  • FELDMAN  • GITLOW  • GOLEMBE  • GRILLO  • HOROWITZ 
KATZEN  • LAKE  • LUMMUS  • MOSER  • RESNICK  • SANDES  • SATOKO  • SCHRAG  • SEERY  • JUDITH  SHAHN  • SPATH 


COVE  GALLERT 

Box  482  • Commercial  Street  • Wellfleet,  MA  02667  (508)  349-2530 


“At  The  Circus” 


68”  X 134” 


SELINA  TRIEFF  "THREE  FIGURES  WITH  ORANGE  & GOLD  BACKGROUND,"  1 993,  OIL  & GOLD  LEAF  ON  CANVAS,  56  x 48" 


Representing  Provincetown-Affiliated  Artists:  Past,  Present  S Future 


BERTA 

WALKER 

GALLERY 


1 208  BRADFORD  ST. 
AT  HOWLAND 
PROVINCETOWN 
MA  02657 
508.487.6411 


Barbara  Cohen,  Jay  Critchley,  Nassos  Daphnis,  Romolo  Del  Deo,  Martha  Dunigan,  Harriet 
Fitts,  Mriam  Fried,  Nancy  Fried,  Hertnine  Ford,  Karen  Harding,  Robert  Henry,  Peter 
Hutchinson,  Al  Jaffee,  John  Kearney,  James  Lechay,  Dorothy  Antoinette  La  Selle,  Anne 
AAac  Adam,  Thomas  Me  Canna,  Laurel  Meads,  Pasquale  Natale,  Richard  Pepitone,  Jim 
Peters,  Janice  Redman,  Dan  Rice,  Helen  Strong,  Selina  Trieff,  Nancy  Whorf,  Jane  Winter, 
Gerald  Wise  • Work  from  estates  of  Charles  W.  & Marion  C.  Hawthorne;  Ross  Moffett; 
Joseph  di  Martini  * Additional  work  by:  Paul  Bowen,  Oliver  Chaffee,  Steph.  Corkii, 
Brenda  Horowitz,  Karl  Knaths,  Wolf  Kahn,  Blanche  Lazzell,  Norman  Mailer,  Herman 
Maril,  Boris  AAargo,  Muffin  Ray,  Paul  Resika,  Agnes  Weinrich  and  others 


